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FOREWORD 


Studies in Biblical Greek is an occasional series of monographs designed 
to promote and publish the latest research into biblical Greek (Oíd and 
New Testaments). The series does not assume that biblical Greek is a 
distinct dialect within the larger world of koine: on the contrary, the as- 
sumption is that biblical Greek is part and parcel of the Hellenistic Greek 
that dominated the Mediterranean world from about 300 BC to AD 300. 
If the series focuses on the corpora of the Oíd and New Testaments, it is 
because these writings generate major interest around the world, not only 
for religious but also for historical and academic reasons. Research into 
the broader evidence of the period, including epigraphical and in- 
scriptional materials, is welcome in the series, provided the results are 
cast in terms of their bearing on biblical Greek. Primarily, however, the 
Studies are devoted to fresh philological, syntactical, text-critical, and 
linguistic study of the Greek of the biblical books, with the subsidiary 
aim of displaying the contribution of such study to accurate exegesis. 

Recent years have witnessed the publication of several seminal 
books on verbal aspect theory. However much these books converge, at 
several points they disagree with one another, and in any case they dis- 
agree markedly with the theories of Greek verbal semantics that have 
dominated biblical studies for about a century and a half. Although many 
essays and reviews have attempted brief evaluations, what has been 
lacking has been a systematic testing of one or more of these theories in 
large blocks of contiguous Greek. That is what Dr. Decker has done. He 
has tested the “fit” of Porter’s theory in the Gospel of Mark—but at the 
same time he has kept his eye peeled on altemative theories, with the 
result that this book provides an enormous amount of shrewd 
comparative evaluation. Those who are just breaking into linguistic the¬ 
ory will be grateful to Dr. Decker for the way he defines terms as he goes 
along: careful study of this book will provide the reader not only with 
evenhanded evaluation of recent verbal aspect theory, but with a 
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competent introduction to the linguistic categoríes and assumptions on 
which such theories are based. 

Trinity Evangelical Divinity School D. A. Carson 



Preface 


My interest in verbal aspect was first aroused at the “Porter Fanning 
Debate,” held as part of the Consultation on Biblical Greek Language 
and Linguistics at the 1991 annual SBL meeting in Kansas City. When I 
was granted a sabbatical a few years later to complete the residence work 
for my doctoral study in NT, I determined that this was an issue that I 
needed to explore. Two doctoral seminars in advanced Greek grammar 
provided the forum for my initial work. When I began the first seminar I 
must confess to being strongly inclined to follow the path that had been 
described by Fanning; I was a bit skeptical of the apparent complexity of 
Porter’s more technical approach based on systemic linguistics. 1 As 
providence would have it, however, Professor Glenny (who directed 
those seminars) assigned me a major portion of Porter’s tome as my 
contribution to the seminar. Wrestling with Porter’s theory and its impli- 
cations during the fall of 1994 was one of the most profítable portions of 
my study that year. I carne away convinced that this was indeed a 
signifícant and valid approach to the verb in the NT. The implications for 
temporal reference in the Greek of the NT were of particular interest to 
me. These factors later led to a dissertation proposal on that very topic. 

This book, then, is a lightly revised versión of the dissertation sub- 
mitted to Central Baptist Seminary, Minneapolis in 1998 for the Th.D. 
degree. The content remains largely unchanged except for the omission 
of a lengthy appendix (a keyword-in-context concordance of all verb 
forms in Mark, categorized by form). A few additional notes have been 
added and some wording has been refined. Other changes have been 
made to conform to the style specified by the series. The academic ori- 
gins of this book are still quite evident, however. It will also be obvious 
to linguists that it has been written by a NT student. I have tried to reflect 
accurately the implications of linguistic thought (which are especially 
signifícant for this study), but I have done so as a guest in the country of 
Lingüistica. I have only a visa for study there; I am not a Citizen. 
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To provide an ongoing forum for the book and to provide resources 
intended to make some of the technical material a bit more accessible to 
students, a supplementary web page has been created. The reader is 
invited to explore the resources found at the following URL: 

<http://faculty.bbc.edu/rdecker/deixis.htm> 

I would be remiss if I did not express my heartfelt thanks to my dis- 
sertation committee at Central Seminary, W. Edward Glenny, chairman 
(now at Northwestern College), and Robert W. Milliman. Their patient 
reading and counsel during the years when this project was gestating 
were invaluable. My extemal examiner, Buist M. Fanning (Dallas Theo- 
logical Seminary), also deserves thanks for his contributions. His 
thoroughness and his graciousness in dealing with a dissertation that 
argued against his own published position on the topic were both much 
appreciated. The present book is the better for the help of all three of 
these men—though as writers are obliged to say, they are not responsible 
for any of its faults! It seems appropriate that the chairman of that 
seminal 1991 debate, D. A. Carson, has seen fit to accept this book as 
part of the Studies in Biblical Greek series. For the opportunity to share 
this work with a larger audience and for his editorial direction, I thank 
him. Thanks are also due to Calvary Bible College and Seminary, Kansas 
City, which granted the sabbatical during which this work originated, 
and also to Baptist Bible Seminary, which has assisted with both sched- 
uling and fínancial needs as the dissertation itself was written and during 
the ensuing publication process. I have appreciated the opportunity to 
retum to teach at my alma mater. 

Since the time my dissertation was completed the following ítems 
have come to my attention, but I have not been able to interact with them 
in this study (occasionally a note has been added to indícate where these 
studies are relevant): Gustavo Martín-Asensio, “Transitivity-Based 
Foregrounding in the Acts of the Apostles” (Ph.D. thesis, Roehampton 
Institute London, University of Surrey, 1999); Stanley Porter and Mat- 
thew O’Donnell, “The Greek Verbal Network Viewed from a Probabil- 
istic Standpoint: An Exercise in Hallidayan Linguistics,” Filología Neo- 
testamentaria (forthcoming); Roy Millhouse, “The Use of the Imperfect 
Verb Form in the New Testament: An Investigation into Aspectual and 
Tense Relationships in Hellenistic Greek” (M.A. thesis, Trinity Evan- 
gelical Divinity School, 1999); Kimmo Huovila, “Towards a Theory of 
Aspectual Nesting for New Testament Greek” (M.A. thesis, University of 
Helsinki, 1999); and Stephanie L. Black, “The Historie Present in 
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Matthew: Beyond Speech Margins,” in Discourse Analysis and the New 
Testament, ed. S. Porter and J. Reed, 120-39, JSNTSup 170 (Sheffield: 
Sheffield Academic Press, 1999). There are also several relevant articles 
in Translating the Bible: Problems and Prospects, ed. S. Porter and 
R. Hess, JSNTSup 173 (Sheffield: Sheffield Academic Press, 1999): 
Matthew Brook O’Donnell, “Translation and the Exegetical Process, 
Using Mark 5.1-10, ‘The Binding of the Strongman’, as a Test Case,” 
162-88 (this article is particularly relevant and useful as it illustrates in 
greater detail how this approach can impact the detailed exegesis of a 
pericope—though I do not accept all O’Donnell’s individual conclu- 
sions); Gustavo Martín-Asensio, “Foregrounding and Its Relevance for 
Interpretation and Translation, with Acts 27 as a Case Study,” 189-223; 
and Thomas Hatina, “The Perfect Tense-Form in Colossians: Verbal 
Aspect, Temporality and the Challenge of Translation,” 224-52. 

January 2000 Rodney J. Decker 

Baptist Bible Seminary 
Clarks Summit, Pennsylvania 
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Part One 

Introduction 


The past decade has seen the publication of significant research in Greek 
grammar, particularly in relation to the verbal system. 1 Some of this 
work has challenged long-standing traditional views of the language of 
the New Testament. Although seemingly innovative (and to some, 
unorthodox), the key proposals build on the foundation of twentieth- 
century linguistics across a wide range of languages. These ideas are not 
idiosyncratic if judged by contemporary linguistic standards and theory, 
though they often appear such to biblical scholars unacquainted with 
work outside their field. 2 The implications of these theoretical concep- 
tions of grammar are far-reaching, particularly for exegesis of the New 
Testament text. 3 

In recent years attention has been addressed to the subject of verbal 
aspect. Three major studies in particular have caught the attention of 
New Testament scholars. 4 This work, done by K. L. McKay, Buist M. 
Fanning, and Stanley E. Porter, asserts that verbal aspect has been mis- 
understood and inadequately appreciated in previous work, often being 
confused with Aktionsart . 5 Porter’s work is the most extensive and has 
generated the most debate. 6 His work has been described as “breath- 
taking,” “ground-breaking,” “epoch-making,” “revolutionary,” “eine 
Fundgrube und ein Nachschlagewerk,” “meticulously researched,” “a 
veritable gold mine of linguistic information,” and a “major scholarly 
contribution to NT studies.” 7 One of Porter’s major arguments is that 
Greek does not grammaticalize time in the form of the verb, but relies on 
deictic indicators to signal temporal relationships. 8 The significant 
semantic factor connected with the form of the verb is not time but 
aspect. This study is intended to evalúate his proposal in light of tradi¬ 
tional explanations of tense as well as other recent proposals in the area 
of verbal aspect and temporal reference. This evaluation will apply 
Porter’s theory to the Gospel of Mark and assess the results. 
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The implications of adopting Porter’s approach to aspect are signifi- 
cant and far-reaching in light of the fact that it affects the exegesis of the 
text. Traditional approaches to exegesis often assume a great deal of sig- 
nifícance regarding the “tenses” of the verb. 9 If this signifícance has been 
misunderstood (time and Aktionsart rather than aspect) or over-exegeted, 
the result is a mishandling of the text. If Porter is correct, revisions of 
some traditional exegesis may be in order. This is especially true for 
arguments based on the assumed temporal reference of the verb forms. 10 
On the other hand, if Porter is incorrect, it is equally important to 
demónstrate that, so as to avoid converse errors. 

Thus far, the discussion of aspect theory in relation to the Greek of 
the NT has been carried out largely at the theoretical level. Although 
Porter’s treatment of aspect is massively supported with illustrations 
drawn from both biblical and extra-biblical Greek," there have been very 
few attempts systematically to examine his aspect theory in an extended 
section of NT text. 12 This need has been noted by several NT scholars. 13 
This study is therefore designed to test a major part of Porter’s aspect 
theory—specifically, his argument regarding the nongrammaticalization 
of time by the verb—throughout an extended narrative corpus. The focus 
is primarily on finite indicative verbs and secondarily on non-fínite 
forms; only passing note is made in regard to the oblique moods. 

As an exegetical study, this volume examines grammatical, syntac- 
tical, and discourse features of the text that impinge on temporal consid- 
erations. Using Porter’s theory as the conceptual foundation, 14 individual 
components are evaluated exegetically to demónstrate how temporal 
relationships are established by the writer and understood by the reader. 
Although some linguistic methods (such as contrastive substitution or 
cancelability) may be employed at appropriate points, the present study 
is not intended to be a study in linguistic method. 

Consideration has been limited to one specific genre (narrative) and 
to one specific writer and corpus (the Gospel of Mark). This corpus has 
been selected for the following reasons. First, narrative literature pro¬ 
vides the most direct and verifiable relationship between verb form and 
temporal reference (i.e., temporal reference is often clearly discemed 
from the context of specific events). 15 Second, as the shortest of the 
Gospels, Mark enabled reasonably extensive examination of the corpus 
within the confines of the original study. Third, there are specific factors 
in the Markan narrative that raise specialized questions regarding specific 
points of aspectual and temporal reference theory (e.g., the “historical 
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present” and the unique use of eíiGús or TTaXiv ). 16 These do not detract 
from the validity of using Mark; instead they will serve to highlight the 
adequacy (or inadequacy) of the theory. 

The “aspectually vague” verb elpí (including periphrastic forms) has 
been omitted from consideration since it forms no oppositions with other 
forms, occurring only in present, imperfect, and future forms. The 
speaker or writer therefore has no choice but to use an imperfective form 
(or the non-aspectual future), rendering his “choice” insignificant in 
regards to aspect. 17 This does not mean that there are no temporal ramifi- 
cations in the use ofeipí, only that the issues involved are quite different 
and would entail nearly another entire study. 

Translation Greek in the text of Mark has normally been omitted 
from consideration in an effort to minimize extemal factors. OT quota- 
tions (which theoretically could represent either the LXX or MT) are the 
principal instances of translation Greek in the text. 18 The remainder of 
the text of Mark has been treated uniformly as the work of a single 
author. 19 The NA 27 /UBS 4 text has been used as the textual basis of the 
investigation. Textual variants are noted only occasionally. The tradi- 
tional ending of Mark (16:9-20) has not been included. 20 Accordance v. 
2.1 has been used for manipulating and searching the text. 21 

Partial translation glosses provided are those of the writer. They 
attempt to be quite formal to facilítate following the text cited, without 
being too clumsy. Ambiguities and theological controversies are not 
intended to be resolved based on the gloss given since the primary focus 
has been to ¡Ilústrate only the point under consideration, usually the 
temporal or aspectual reference of the phrase. 22 For any other purpose, 
especially if the flow of the context is considered, the translation would 
need polishing and revising. The target words and phrases in each cita- 
tion are marked (bold in the Greek text, italic in the English) for con- 
venience, but the equivalence is not always exact, particularly when 
subjects and modifiers are involved. 

The delibérate restriction of this study to the Gospel of Mark forbids 
generalizing the conclusions of the study to other genres. The most direct 
parallels would be expected in the other Synoptics as well as John and 
Acts. Even here, however, factors of personal style and language ability 
of the writers would caution against too broad a generalization. (That 
Luke may have been a native speaker of Greek, whereas Matthew, Mark, 
and John spoke Greek as a second language—even if with considerable, 
though varying degrees of, fluency—may impact their use of aspect in 
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specific writings.) Even greater differences of aspectual use and temporal 
reference may exist when epistolary material is involved. The same 
would be expected in extra-biblical, koine Greek and other forms of 
Greek (such as classical). 23 Nevertheless, examination of an extended 
Corpus will contribute substantially to an evaluation of Porter’s proposal. 
A complete treatment of all issues of temporal reference in Mark or in 
the NT is not found here. Although an attempt has been made to be com¬ 
plete within the Markan corpus as it relates to the verb, there are other 
issues of temporal reference that lie beyond the scope of the present 
study, especially as related to discourse. Mark does not inelude all forms 
of temporal deixis found in Hellenistic Greek or even in the Greek of the 
NT. Yet it appears that a sufficiently broad sample is contained in Mark 
to illustrate the most significant elements of a temporal nature. 24 



Chapter One 

Verbal Aspect Theory 


This chapter traces the historical background of the topic, focusing pri- 
marily on twentieth-century explanations of the meaning of tense and of 
the relationship of tense to temporal reference in biblical Greek. Discus- 
sion is limited to the indicative mood. The debate of the past ten years 
receives greater attention. The overall discussion attempts to be relatively 
brief since other summaries of aspect theory are available. 1 

Traditional Approaches to Verbal Aspect 

A brief sketch of terminology from the late nineteenth century is given 
first. This is followed by a more detailed discussion of the verb, aspect, 
and Aktionsart in the major twentieth-century grammars. 2 

Late Nineteenth-Century Koine Grammars 

Aspect and Aktionsart are not major considerations in the primary nine- 
teenth-century grammars. Only at the end of the century does the temí 
Aktionsart appear; aspect is not discussed at all. The tenses are described 
almost exclusively in terms of temporal relationships. Winer, for exam- 
ple, says that the aorist is a simple past (“the simple occurrence of an 
event at some past time, considered as a momentary event”) and the 
present “expresses present time.” 3 The Greek tenses were viewed as the 
most accurate expressions of temporal relationships of all the ancient 
languages. 4 Although enallage temporum is rejected, this only reflects 
the strictly time-bound definitions employed. Much of Winer’s and 
Buttmann’s discussions attempt to justify seemingly unusual choices by 
explaining how a speaker could use the “wrong” tense because he 
viewed the time relationship from a different perspective than a modem 
reader might expect. These instances were not usually treated as excep- 
tions to the general míe. Rather Creative explanations were sought as to 
how the temporal mies really applied. 5 
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The two-volume work by G. Curtius, Das Verbum der Griechischen 
Sprache seittem Baue nach dargestellt, added a qualitative temí to de¬ 
scribe the meaning of the verb: Zeitart in addition to Zeitstufe. Although 
he still maintained a temporal component ( Zeitstufe , which refers to past, 
present, and fiiture), he also spoke of Zeitart, which refers to what later 
carne to be called Aktionsart: continuous, momentary, and completed 
action. 6 Distinguishing two elements of meaning in the Greek verb was a 
signiñcant change from earlier explanations which employed only 
temporal meaning. 7 

K. Brugmann lists both time and Aktionsart categories. He notes that 
the verb tenses serve not only to indícate temporal relationships (past, 
present, future), but also to describe the kind of action {Aktionsart)? He 
lists the following as possible Aktionsarten: punktuelle, kursive, termi- 
native, iterative, perfektische, and perfektive Aktion. 9 This list, as signif- 
icant as it was at the time, reflects a mixture of aspect and Aktionsart 
categories. 

The late nineteenth-century work of Burton, Syntax of the Moods 
and Tenses in New Testament Greek, reflects the most extensive devel- 
opment over earlier grammars in this area, especially when compared 
with Winer and Buttmann. The influence of Burton in twentieth-century 
NT studies is evident in that this grammar is still in print 100 years later. 
He uses neither aspect ñor Aktionsart terminology, but his explanations 
reflect the concepts that later carne to be described by these temas. Time 
is still involved in his deñnition of tense, but it is relative rather than 
absolute and it is not the primary function of the verb form. The chief 
function is to indícate the progress of the action (in progress, completed, 
or indefínite). Varied time reference of the tenses in the indicative mood 
is recognized (determining this time reference depends on the use of the 
tense in particular instances). The present tense may, says Burton, refer 
to past, present, future, or gnomic events. The imperfect may refer to the 
past or the present. Aorist forms are indefínite, denoting the action as a 
simple event and may also refer to past or present time or may be used 
gnomically or prolepticly. The primary thrust of the perfect is reference 
to an action that is presently completed (the past action that produces this 
State is only implied). Several times Burton notes that the various 
categories are not based on grammar, but on contextual factors—an 
emphasis that anticipated the much later emphasis on contextual impli- 
cature. He also points out that the choice of a particular form, e.g., aorist 
versus imperfect, is subjective and depends on the speaker’s conception 
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of the event—very cióse to a modem statement of aspect. Even though it 
would be unjustifled to describe Burton’s system as an aspectual one, the 
emphases present are a signifícant part of the discussion that led to the 
Aktionsart and aspect studies in the twentieth century . 10 

Twentieth-Century Koine Grammars 

J. H. Moulton. Moulton introduces his chapter on the verb by announc- 
ing that there is a new subject that has not yet received much attention in 
the grammars. That subject, he says, comes from the work of the com- 
parative philologists of Germany (he refers primarily to Brugmann) who 
have begun studying the concept of Aktionsart, “kind of action.” Its 
newness is obvious in Moulton’s discussion in that most of the current 
questions are not raised. His treatment centers mostly on determining 
whether the verb root reflects punctiliar or durative action and what 
affect a prepositional prefíx may have on that action. He also touches on 
the question of temporal reference, maintaining that time is not primary, 
although it is present in the indicative." 

A. T. Robertson. The terminology of Aktionsart became standard in 
Robertson’s work, but aspect does not appear. Although he stresses the 
importance of it, he never defines Aktionsart beyond “kind of action.” 
Although some of Robertson’s explanations hint at the later discussion of 
aspect, it is not yet distinguished. He specifies three Aktionsarten: 
punctiliar, durative, and perfected State. These correspond to the aorist, 
present, and perfect forms. The interaction between the meaning of the 
individual verb root (lexis, though Robertson does not use this term) and 
Aktionsart produce the contextual meaning of specific instances . 12 

The Aktionsarten of the various forms are discussed at considerable 
length. Their use is designated by labels such as constative, ingressive, 
effective, narrative, gnomic, dramatic, and epistolary (to list only his 
categories for the aorist). Robertson is not consistent at this point, for 
although he specifies three Aktionsarten (punctiliar, durative, and per¬ 
fected State), at times he also describes these usage categories, which 
depend on lexis and context, as Aktionsarten. In contemporary discus- 
sions, these classifications would be referred to in terms of aspect (note 
the similarity to Porter’s perfective, imperfective, and stative) and 
Aktionsarten . 13 
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His description at several points suggests that he had some concept 
of the verb as expressing a viewpoint on the action. He says, for exam- 
ple, that “the ‘constative’ aorist just treats the act as a single whole 
entirely irrespective of the parts or time involved. If the act is a point in 
itself, well and good. But the aorist can be used also of an act which is 
not a point.” 14 He later comments that “the tense, like the mode, has 
nothing to do with the fací of the action, but only with the way tí is 
stated .”' 5 Overall, however, Robertson’s approach to the verb remains an 
Aktionsart system. 

Robertson makes a significant contribution in his view of the time of 
the verb. Although he does not follow it through to its logical conclusión, 
nevertheless he has a markedly different view of the temporal meaning of 
the tenses when compared with most previous grammarians (Burton 
excepted). He points out that the ñames of the “tenses” are not 
particularly accurate since some are named in regard to temporal cate- 
gories (present, fiiture) and others are primarily Aktionsart categories 
(imperfect, perfect). 

The term tense.... is a misnomer and a hindrance to the understanding of 
this aspect of the verb-form. Time does come finally to enter relatively into the 
indicative and in a limited way affects the optative, infinitive and participle. 

But it is not the original ñor the general idea of what we cali tense. Indeed it 
cannot be shown of any verb form that it had originally any reference to time. 

We must therefore dismiss time from our minds in the study of the forms of the 
tenses as well as in the matter of syntax. It is too late to get a new ñame, how¬ 
ever . 16 

Despite his preliminary statement of relative time in the indicative 
mood and a later statement that the augment “denotes past time,” his 
actual discussion of the fimction of the various forms makes it clear that 
time reference is not determined by the form itself, but is a pragmatic 
judgment based on the context. The time element is subordínate; Aktion¬ 
sart is primary. Not only was the aorist originally timeless, it can refer to 
past, present, and future events. Likewise the present and the perfect may 
be gnomic (timeless), past, present, or future. 17 In regard to the present, 
he argües that “since the pres[ent] ind[icative] occurs for past, present 
and future time it is clear that ‘time’ is secondary even in the 
ind[icative].” 18 

F, Blass, A. Debrunner, R. Funk. The first major grammar (at least in 
English) to list the term aspect as well as Aktionsart is BDF. They 
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explain that “the original function of the so-called tense stems of the verb 
in Indo-European languages was not that of levels of time (present, past, 
future) but that of Aktionsarten (kinds of action) or aspects (points of 
view).” 19 From the context of this statement it appears that aspect and 
Aktionsart are treated as synonyms, not as distinct categories. Aspect 
does not recur in the text; the entire discussion is in terms of Aktionsart. 

Five Aktionsarten are Usted: punctiliar (aorist stem), durative (pres¬ 
ent stem), iterative (present stem), perfective (perfect stem), and perfec- 
tivizing (verbs with prepositional prefíxes). 20 The discussion of the 
function of the various forms, however, is confused and inconsistent. 
Some of the functional categories given are Aktionsart categories. Others 
of these functional categories are said to possess Aktionsart valúes that 
match categories in the initial list of five. The functional categories given 
for the present indicative are conative, aoristic, historical, perfective, and 
futuristic. Of these, aoristic (= punctiliar) and perfective are part of 
BDF’s list of the five most important Aktionsarten. Conative, however, is 
said to be durative and the historical present “usually remains 
punctiliar.” 21 The mixture of categories is both inconsistent and 
unhelpful. 

Temporal reference of the verb is viewed as quite flexible. A variety 
of time relationships are noted for each of the major verb forms: the 
present form may refer to action past, present, or future; the aorist to 
past, gnomic, or future; and the perfect to past, present, future, or gnomic 
events/states. This variety does not seem consistent with BDF’s state- 
ments that the augment had come to indícate past time and that the 
unaugmented forms are not past time only because of their contrast to 
those forms that are marked for past time by the augment. 22 

Classical Grammars 

This section highlights two representative grammars of classical Greek 
(Goodwin and Smyth) to demónstrate that the views of the koine gram¬ 
mars summarized above reflect basically the same temporally-oriented 
approach to the verb as is found in classical studies. There are no indi- 
cations of aspectual considerations in either of these grammars. 

Goodwin’s late nineteenth-century monograph, Syntax of the Moods 
and Tenses of the Greek Verb, parallels the koine grammar of Winer in 
regards to the verb. The tenses are described as reflecting absolute time 
in the indicative (aorist is past from the time of speaking, present is con- 
temporary, etc.), but relative time in the oblique moods and in indirect 
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discourse. Primary and secondary tenses are distinguished initially on the 
basis of form, but Goodwin’s discussion soon switches to fimctional 
categoríes and defínitions in order to explain gnomic aorists, historical 
presents, indirect discourse, unfulfilled conditions, and potential uses. In 
these instances function dictates that relative time is involved. The gno¬ 
mic aorist is classed as a primary tense (because it is not past referring) 
and the historical present is called a secondary tense (because it refers to 
the past). Such discrepancies are treated as either exceptions or as one 
tense “used for” another. The confusión of formal and functional criteria 
and the lengthy list of exceptions raise serious questions regarding the 
adequacy of Goodwin’s explanations. 23 

Smyth’s terminology differs from Goodwin and from the koine 
grammars. He uses “kind of time” as a synonym for absolute tense; it 
does not refer to either aspect or Aktionsart. The kinds of time to which 
Smyth refers are past, present, and fiiture, determined by indicative mood 
verbs in relation to the time of the speaker in independent clauses. In 
dependent clauses relative time is expressed. Present time is expressed by 
the present and perfect tenses; past time by the aorist, imperfect, and 
pluperfect; and future time by the future and future perfect tenses. These 
are divided into primary (present and future time reference) and 
secondary (past time reference) tenses. The same formal/functional con¬ 
fusión exists in Smyth at this point as was seen in Goodwin (i.e., gnomic 
aorists become primary tenses, etc.). 24 

In addition to kind of time, Smyth also refers to the “stage of action” 
as part of the meaning of tense. This is essentially synonymous with 
what is often called Aktionsart. It refers to the distinction, expressed by 
the stem of the verb (rather than the tense) of continued action (present 

stem) , completed action (perfect stem), and simple action (aorist stem). 25 
Thus present, imperfect, and future tenses all indícate continued action 
because all three are built on the same stem. This is not a consistent dis¬ 
tinction, however, since Smyth lists the future in both continued and 
simple categoríes (and that for the same words/stems). The present tense 
may also indícate simple action in past time. He does note that words 
having dual future stems indícate both continued and simple action 
(present stem futures indícate continued action; aorist stem futures indi- 
cate simple action). 26 

When compared with contemporary discussions (see the next sec- 

tion) , these discussions are, as Fanning comments, “rather simplistic.” 27 
This assessment should not reflect negatively on the scholars listed 
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above. Rather, it recognizes that they form the rudimentary foundation of 
the study of aspect. 28 The standard NT reference grammars largely reflect 
the status of the study as of the early twentieth century. Almost a century 
later considerable progress has been made in understanding the 
phenomenon of aspect. 

Contemporary Discussions of Verbal Aspect 

This section addresses late twentieth-century discussions of verbal aspect 
in the context of modem linguistics. An introductory survey of modem 
linguistics is presented to show how that discipline has contributed to the 
contemporary discussion of verbal aspect. A brief summary of twentieth- 
century work on aspect theory outside the NT field will provide the 
necessary background for the remainder of the chapter. The major 
participants in verbal aspect theory research are then examined, 
beginning with the work of McKay (who has perhaps been the key 
stimulus for recent discussion in the NT field and for Porter’s work in 
particular), and then tuming to the major works by Fanning and Porter. 
The most recent major study of verbal aspect in relation to the NT by 
Olsen is also discussed. Other recent discussion of NT aspect will also be 
briefly noted. The focus of this section is on verbal aspect in general. 
Explanations of temporal reference will be noted briefly here as part of 
the summary of each scholar, but specific matters related to temporal 
deixis will be addressed in a later chapter. 

Linguistic Theory 

Modem linguistics began with the work of Ferdinand de Saussure 
(1857-1913), particularly with the posthumous publication of his Cours 
de linguistique générale in 1916. His “central thesis was that every lan- 
guage is a unique structure or system, and that the units (whether sounds, 
words or meanings) derive their essence and existence purely from their 
relationship to other units in the same language system." 19 Most 
contemporary schools of linguistic thought trace their roots to Saussure 
in some way. 30 These schools share four fundamental principies. Modem 
linguistic study: 

• Is empirically based and explicit 

• Is systematic in its method and concemed for structure in language 

• Emphasizes synchronic over diachronic analysis 

• Believes that linguistics should be descriptive, not prescriptive 31 
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Three twentieth-century approaches to linguistics are worthy of 
note. 32 The descriptivist school, founded by Franz Boas (1858-1942), 
considered the description of individual languages (rather than a general 
theory of language) to be the proper goal of linguistics. Best known of 
the descriptivists is Leonard Bloomfield (1887-1949) who wedded 
Boas’s theory with logical positivism and behavioristic psychology. 
Although descriptivist linguistics has largely faded from the university 
scene these days, a signifícant group under the direction of Kenneth Pike 
is still working on a descriptivist basis at the Summer Institute of Lin¬ 
guistics (SIL) and the University of Texas at Arlington. This descriptivist 
model is designated as tagmemics, referring to their technique of literary 
analysis which emphasizes the relationship between the forms and func- 
tions of linguistic units (tagmemes). SIL focuses particularly on analyz- 
ing and describing individual languages for the purpose of Bible trans- 
lation. 33 

A major American linguistic school is generative grammar. Its 
founder, Noam Chomsky (b. 1928) has become a standard for many 
contemporary linguists. A more adequate summary of this system will 
have to be sought elsewhere, but for purposes of this sketch Chomsky’s 
ideas invólve the concept of linguistic universals (innate grammatical 
and syntactical categories and rules) which enable the linguist to define 
the set of rules that generate grammatical sentences in any language (thus 
the ñame generative grammar). These rules are supplemented by a series 
of rules for transformations by which the “surface structure” of language 
may be “back-transformed” into the underlying “deep structures” of 
language. 34 These matters are applied somewhat differently at different 
grammatical and syntactical levels. 35 Chomsky has made a number of 
major modifications to hís own system over the years and others have 
their own versions of the system. 36 

Less known in the United States, the work of J. R. Firth (1890-1960) 
has been more influential in Britain where his concepts have become 
known as the London School. 37 Firth’s own work was primarily in the 
areas of phonology and semantics. 38 He emphasized the system of 
choices that a speaker makes between available altematives. Of greater 
relevance to the present study is the application of Firth’s analysis to the 
area of syntax. This has been developed by Michael Halliday (b. 1925) 
and is known as systemic grammar or as systemic, functional linguis¬ 
tics. 39 This is the theoretical foundation of Porter’s aspect theory. It is 
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well beyond the scope of this study to explore the theory in detail. Porter 
provides a summary of the salient points as part of his introduction. 40 The 
brief sketch included in the following paragraph is intended to indícate, 
from the perspective of NT exegesis, the direction and character of the 
system and some of its concems pertinent to this study rather than to 
expound it. 

Porter defines systemic linguistics as “a fimctional paradigm [that] 
defines language in terms of its use as an instrument or tool for commu- 
nication and social interaction.” 41 This “paradigm” refers to the evalua- 
tion of independent choices between which the speaker/writer chooses to 
convey his meaning. The linguist’s goal is to explícate those choices to 
determine the speaker’s meaning. Lack of a choice available to the 
speaker results in lack of significance at that point. 42 A distinction is to 
be made between form and function in a language. Form refers to the 
morphology of a word, function to that word’s use in a sentence. Infini- 
tive, e.g., is a formal category that is identified by the infinitive mor- 
pheme added to the stem, but that form may function in several ways in a 
sentence, including subject, object, etc. Also distinguished in systemic 
linguistics are semantics and pragmatics. Semantics refers to the meaning 
of the form (whether a specific lexical item or a grammatical category 
such as aorist). Pragmatics is the study of the meaning of a form as it is 
used in a particular context. n 

Figure 1 summarizes some of the key differences between generative 
grammar (which places greater emphasis on form) and systemic lin¬ 
guistics (which places greater emphasis on function). 44 

It is worth noting at this point that the various schools of linguistics 
are not necessarily mutually exclusive. Although some parts of them may 
be judged invalid and therefore not usable, it may well be the case that a 
particular school has developed a system in one area of linguistics that 
best handles a particular feature of language in general or of an 
individual language in particular. An eclectic approach is therefore an 
option. 45 Porter has chosen systemic linguistics as the model best suited 
for analyzing the Greek verbal system. 

Linguistics did not origínate and has not been developed primarily 
for use in biblical studies. It relates, rather, to language in general (and is 
thus often designated “general linguistics”). Biblical scholars have been 
somewhat slow to incorpórate any of the work of linguistics in their own 
fields of study. 46 In recent years, however, there have been efforts to do 
so on several fronts. 47 Semantics has received the greatest attention, 48 but 
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phonology has been barely touched. 49 Syntax has only recently begun to 
receive signifícant study and the study of larger units of text in terms of 
discourse analysis and pragmatics is, at least in biblical studies, in its 
infancy. 50 The following paragraphs discuss the work of a number of 
biblical scholars who have made signifícant use of modem linguistics. 


Fig. 1. Differences Between Formal and Functional Linguistics 
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Aspect Study in General 

This section provides a brief sketch of the background of aspect theory 
against which the following study may be viewed. It addresses twentieth- 
century work on verbal aspect outside the Greek of the NT. 


Developments in Aspect. There have been several theoretical advances 
in the study of aspect in the second half of the twentieth century. 51 
Considerable discussion has taken place regarding the distinction be¬ 
tween aspect and Aktionsart. The nineteenth and early twentieth-century 
scholarship summarized in the first half of this chapter employed aspect, 
Aktionsart, and Zeitart interchangeably. Interacting with the work of 
Comrie and Lyons (who argued against distinguishing aspect from 
Aktionsart), 52 Bache argued for “a strict distinction between aspect and 
Aktionsart These two categories are to be distinguished as follows: 
“Aktionsart concems the procedural characteristics (i.e., the ‘phasal 
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structure’, ‘time extensión’ and ‘manner of development’) ascribed to 
any given situation referred to by a verb phrase whereas aspect reflects 
the situational focus with which a situation is represented.” 53 Bache uses 
terminology such as durative and punctual to describe Aktionsart; aspect 
is classed as either perfective or imperfective. Aspect is not totally sub- 
jective (as some earlier studies had claimed) since it is often objectively 
determined by various factors, including, for example, syntax. Aktionsart 
is not a totally objective statement of real world actuality since it reflects 
the speaker’s psychological perception of that event. 54 

A second development focused on lexis: the semantic valué of the 
word itself in contrast to the aspectual valué expressed by the specifíc 
form of the word. The Vendler taxonomy of word classes is relevant here 
as a descriptive framework for Aktionsart. His classifícation is sum- 
marized in figure 2. 55 

Fig. 2. The Vendler Taxonomy 

Continuous-Tense Verbs Non-Continuous-Tense Verbs 

Activities Accomplishments Achievements States 


Although Vendler did not develop his system in terms of aspect 
theory, it has been employed in that context by several recent writers. 56 
C. S. Smith has developed a very similar system in terms of generative 
grammar using the rubrics viewpoint aspect (= Porter’s aspect) and 
situation aspect (= Aktionsart) which she views as “two independent 
aspectual components” in a “two-component theory” of aspect. 57 In 
viewpoint aspect, Smith employs the categories of perfective (“the situa¬ 
tion as a whole”), imperfective (“part of a situation”), and neutral (“the 
initial point and at least one intemal stage”). Under situation aspect she 
classes States, activities, accomplishments, semelfactives, and achieve¬ 
ments (see figure 3). Viewpoint aspect is grammaticalized morphologi- 
cally, but situation aspect is encoded by a “constellation of lexical mor- 
phemes.” This means that aspectual meaning lies at the level of the 
sentence, not the individual verb or even verb phrase. 58 Smith thus 
reflects both the distinction between the two categories of aspect and 
Aktionsart (despite using aspect to describe both) as well as the emphasis 
on the lexical nature of Aktionsart (in her terms, situation aspect). 
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Fig. 3. Smith’s “Situation Types” 59 
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Definitions of Aspect. In addition to the definitions given by Bache and 
Smith (see above), the following contemporary definitions of aspect (and 
Aktionsart where relevant) are useful for comparing those proposed by 
recent NT scholars. Few formal definitions have been offered. 60 

Comrie’s definition is that “aspects are different ways of viewing the 
intemal temporal constituency of a situation.” Two aspects are listed: 
perfective (“presents the totality of the situation referred to ... without 
reference to its intemal temporal constituency”) and imperfective (makes 
“explicit reference to the intemal temporal constituency of the 
situation”). These are not necessarily objective descriptions of the situa¬ 
tion, but are the speaker’s choice as to how he will portray it. 61 

Brinton defines English aspect (which she understands to be 
expressed grammatically by means of morphology and periphrasis) as 

a matter of the speaker’s viewpoint or perspective on a situation. The speaker 
may choose to portray an event as completed (perfective aspect), or as ongoing 
(imperfective aspect), or as beginning (ingressive aspect), continuing (con- 
tinuative aspect), ending (egressive aspect), or repeating (iterative or habitual 
aspect ). 62 

Contrary to Comrie, Brinton also ineludes Aktionsart in her system. She 
defines this category as “the inherent nature of the situation portrayed: 
whether it is static or dynamic, punctual or durative, bounded or un- 
bounded, continuous or iterative.” 63 

Binnick’s recent work employs three categories: aspect, Aristotelian 
aspect, and Aktionsart. 

The Aristotelian categorization represents a classification of situations ... in 
terms of abstract phasic structures. The Aktionsarten represent rather a classifi- 
cation of (expressions for) phases of situations and subsituations. But aspect 
proper is a distinction having to do with the relationship of a situation to the 
temporal frame against which it is set . 64 
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This apparently intends to define Aristotelian aspect in Vendlerian terms 
(activities, achievements, etc.). Aktionsart is defined in terms of the pro- 
gress or modifications of an action (i.e., the way actions begin, proceed, 
end, etc., described as iterative, inceptive, durative, intensive, etc.). As¬ 
pect is the temporal relationship between the event time and a reference 
time. 65 

The International Encyclopedia of Linguistics says that aspect 

designates the interna! temporal organization of the situation described by the 
verb. The most common possibilities are PERFECTIVE, which indicates that the 
situation is to be viewed as a bounded whole, and IMPERFECTIVE, which in 
one way or another looks inside the temporal boundaries of the situation.... 
These aspects are usually expressed by inflections, auxiliarles, or particles. In 
addition, the perfective/imperfective distinction may be derivational . 66 

Aspect Study of the NT 

In NT studies there have been four major works published in the past 
decade, 67 each of which makes significant and substantial contributions 
to aspect theory in the NT. Porter’s work will receive somewhat briefer 
treatment since his theory is developed later in the book. 

K. McKay. Perhaps the first scholar to have published extensively on the 
subject of verbal aspect as it relates to the Greek of the NT (though his 
work also encompasses classical Greek) was K. McKay. His publications 
on the subject date from 1965 and inelude two grammars along with 
numerous joumal articles. From the beginning he has argued that the 
primary significance of the Greek verb is not time, but aspect. 68 Although 
his definitions and explanations have been refined over the years, there is 
considerable consistency in his writings. He defines aspect as “that 
category of the verb system by means of which an author (or speaker) 
shows how he views each event or activity he mentions in relation to its 
context.” 69 Four aspects are identified: 

the imperfectíve, which expresses an activity as in process (in progress); the 
aoristy which expresses it as whole action or simple event; and the perfect, 
which expresses the State consequent upon an action. The future, which is ... 
best regarded as a fourth aspect of intention . 70 

Aspect is distinguished from Aktionsart. By the latter he designates 
the lexical distinctions that describe the kind of action to which reference 
is made. (No categories of Aktionsarten are employed.) Two categories 
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of verbs are also based on lexical factors: action verbs (definite activities, 
e.g., hear, run ) and stative verbs (activities that refer to States of being, 
e.g., have, be). Some verbs may belong to either lexical type depending 
on how they are used in particular contexts. The context also affects the 
translation of the various aspects, a process which McKay refers to as 
realizations (essentially what other scholars refer to as implicature). This 
emphasis on context is crucial to McKay’s discussions; it is a theme that 
recurs constantly in his writings as he emphasizes the complex 
interaction of aspect, lexical type, and other contextual factors. 71 

Another repeated refrain in McKay’s writings is the lack of temporal 
specifícation in the Greek tenses. 

It is commonly assumed that each tense has, or should have, a time reference 
proper to it. Although this is true of some languages, the tenses of ancient 
Greek do not signal time except by implication from their relationship to their 
context. Most of the tenses could be used with present, past, or even future ref¬ 
erence, depending on the time indicated mainly by other factors in the context. 

Not all the possibilities are found in the limited range and volume of the NT 
writings . 72 

This theme was present in his earliest árdeles, but has become increas- 
ingly prominent as well as stated more broadly. 73 He suggests two rea- 
sons for the dominance of temporal conceptions of the Greek verb: time 
oriented Western culture and the influence of Latin grammar. 74 “Greek 
syntax,” he argües, “must escape from the tutelage of its Latin paeda- 
gogus and enter into its own free inheritance.” 75 

The influence of McKay’s work on Porter will be evident when the 
two systems are compared. There are differences (more methodological 
than in conclusions), but they are largely in agreement with the basics of 
an aspectual approach to the Greek verb. Although Porter’s work has 
received greater attention, it has built on the foundation of McKay’s pre- 
vious twenty years of work. 

B. Fanning. Two significant British doctoral dissertations were submit- 
ted in 1987. They were done independently, neither writer being aware 
of the work of the other. 76 Fanning’s, done at Oxford, will be considered 
first. The second, done by Porter at Sheffield, will be considered in the 
next section. Fanning defines aspect as 

that category in the grammar of the verb which reflects the focus or viewpoint 
of the speaker in regard to the action or condition which the verb describes. It 
shows the perspective from which the occurrence is regarded or the portrayal 
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of the occurrence apart from the actual or perceived nature of the situation 
itself . 77 

Two aspects are used: intemal (= imperfective) and extemal (= per- 
fective). Action that is viewed from an intemal reference point without 
reference to either the beginning or the ending of the action is said to 
have intemal aspect (or intemal viewpoint). Extemal viewpoint, by con- 
trast, views the action from a reference point outside the action and 
focuses on the action as a whole with no comment as to its intemal 
structure. 78 

Aspect is distinguished from Aktionsart —which Fanning prefers to 
cali procedural character. This category describes “how the action actu- 
ally occurs; reflects the extemal, objective facts of the occurrence ... 
[and] is usually expressed lexically.” 79 Fanning uses Vendler’s taxonomy 
as the framework for his categories in this area (see figure 4). 80 These 
two categories, although distinct, are closely related. 

The interpretation of aspect-usage must be achieved by analysing carefully the 
interaction of aspect with these procedural characteristics. Aspect operates so 
closely with such features and is so significantly affected by them that no 
treatment of it can be meaningful without attention to these interactions . 81 

Fig. 4. Fanning’s Procedural Character 82 
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This emphasis on the tight-knit relationship of aspect and procedural 
character is perhaps the most distinguishing characteristic of Fanning’s 
work; it is also the feature that introduces the greatest complexity to his 
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System. His thesis is probably correct at the level of pragmatics (though 
not, I think, at the level of semantics), but defíning and deciphering the 
web of influence becomes a complex (and at times perplexing) task. 83 

The two aspects are viewed in equipollent opposition. The extemal 
viewpoint is expressed in Greek by the aorist, the intemal by the present 
and imperfect. 84 The semantic, aspectual valué of the aorist is delineated 
as follows. 

The aorist is a viewpoint aspect... in that it reflects the speaker’s or writer’s 
focus or perspective on the occurrence and not the actional character of the 
occurrence itself.... Ñor does it give the speaker’s portrayal of the actional 
character.... Instead the aorist presents an occurrence in summary, viewed as a 
whole from the outside, without regará for the intemal make-up of the occur¬ 
rence .** 

The present, by contrast, carries the invariant meaning of 

a viewpoint aspect, concemed with the perspective of the speaker in regard to 
the occurrence and not directly with actional characteristics such as duration or 
incompletion. The present reflects an intemal viewpoint conceming the occur¬ 
rence which focuses on its development or progress and sees the occurrence in 
regard to its intemal make-up, without beginning or end in view . t6 

In both instances other nuances of meaning come from verb lexis and 
from interaction of aspect with the context rather than from the form 
itself. These nuances might inelude such things as instantaneous occur¬ 
rence, completed action, or ingressive action for the aorist, or duration, 
incompletion, or repetition for present forms. 

In regards to the temporal meaning of the verb, Fanning offers diver- 
gent statements. On the one hand he says that temporal meanings are 
secondary functions or effeets that result from the combination of aspect 
with other contextual elements ( Aktionsart, temporal adverbs, etc.). He 
even States quite bluntly that “aspect has nothing inherently to do with 
temporal sequence.” 87 Yet on the other hand he argües that in the indica- 
tive temporal meanings are important (“almost always a major consid- 
eration in the overall sense” 88 ). He does not ascribe this temporal mean¬ 
ing to aspect; it is rather “a secondary function of aspect when combined 
with other elements like the verb’s inherent lexical meaning, adverbs, 
and so forth.” 89 He does, however, assert a defínite temporal relationship 
of the indicative verb. This he classes as primary tense (past, present, 
fiiture). Verbs that do not conform to this system are treated as excep- 
tions. Outside the indicative other moods have little temporal signifí- 
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canee except for the participle which expresses “secondary tense” 
(simultaneous or antecedent occurrence). 90 

S. Porter. The thesis of Porter’s work is concisely stated in the preface 
of his published dissertation: 

The major assertion of this work ¡n biblical Greek linguistics is that the 
category of synthetic verbal aspect—a morphologically-based semantic cate- 
gory which grammaticalizes the author/speaker’s reasoned subjective choice of 
conception of a process—provides a suggestive and workable linguistic model 
for explaining the range of uses of the tense forms in Greek. 9 ' 

The theoretical heart of Porter’s entire volume and the most crucial 
to grasp is chapter two: A Systemic Analysis of Greek Verbal Aspect. 
Porter argües that only a proper understanding of verbal aspect is ade- 
quate to account for the range of uses of the Greek verb. He defines 
aspect as “a synthetic semantic category (realized in the forms of verbs) 
used of meaningful oppositions in a network of tense systems to gram- 
maticalize the author’s reasoned subjective choice of conception of a 
process.” 92 Instead of indicating a time relationship or a description of 
the actual action ( Aktionsart ), the verb reflects the speaker’s conception 
of the action by means of grammatical features (i.e., the form of the verb 
expresses aspect). Because every Greek verb must have a form, the 
speaker must specify an aspect each time he uses a verb. This choice is 
made within the systemic network of the Greek verbal system and 
expresses one of three aspeets: perfective, imperfective, or stative. 93 

These three networked aspeets occur in a system of verbal oppo- 
sition. This explanation builds on the principie of systemic linguistics 
which describes the significance of a speaker’s choice in terms of the 
altematives available to him. The altematives are described in terms of 
marked pairs in an equipollent binary opposition (see fig. 5). 

Fig. 5. Aspectual Opposition 


VERBAL ASPECT 


+ perfective (Aorist) 
- perfective - 1 


+ imperfective (Present) 
+ stative (Perfect) 
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In this arrangement, the stative is the most heavily marked aspect and 
perfective the least. 94 As the least heavily marked aspect, perfective is the 
default—used when a speaker does not want to specify either of the more 
heavily marked meanings. 95 

Aspect not only portrays the speaker’s viewpoint on the action, but it 
also serves a narrative function and has an identifiable pattem of use. In 
typical discourse, the aorist carries the narrative, the present and imper- 
fect introduce significant characters or noteworthy descriptions, and the 
perfect is reserved for very well defíned points of special interest. 96 This 
ñinction may be diagrammed as in figure 6. 


ASPECT 


Fig. 6. Narrative Function of Discourse 

background (Aorist) 

I defíned (Present) 


foreground 


well-defined, frontground (Perfect) 


Porter’s view of the time relationships of the verb will be considered 
in detail in the following chapter, so only a brief summary will be noted 
here. He argües that the Greek verb does not grammaticalize time at all. 
Instead, temporal relationships are indicated by contextual factors. How- 
ever, the implicatures of a given context may incorpórate aspect as one 
element of temporal reference at the level of pragmatics (rather than se- 
mantics). Contextual factors that indícate such relationships are referred 
to as deictic indicators. 97 


M. Olsen. Aspect is used by Olsen as a general term that relates to the 
“intemal temporal constituency” of a situation. This she divides into two 
categories: grammatical aspect expresses a view of that intemal temporal 
constituency (classed as perfective or imperfective), and lexical aspect, 
which expresses the nature of the intemal temporal constituency of the 
situation. To describe the nature of the situation (lexical aspect), she 
employs Vendler’s taxonomy to classify the inherent temporal properties 
of the verb stem. 98 Aspectual meaning is compositional, i.e., the entire 
clause must be considered since it is the combination of múltiple 
elements (modifiers, etc.) that produces the full aspectual meaning. 99 

Lexical aspect is evaluated in terms of a privative opposition 
between dynamic, durative, and telic features. Not all of these features 
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must be specifíed for a particular verb; other elements in the sentence 
may, however, mark these features (thus demonstrating the importance of 
viewing aspectual meaning at the sentence level). The combination of 
such features of a particular word and the contextual adjuncts present in 
the sentence result in privative classifícations (adapted from Vendler) of 
State, activity, accomplishment, achievement, semelfactive, and stage- 
level States. Meaning which comes from marked categories of a word’s 
semantic valué may not be canceled. However, unmarked categories may 
be canceled by contextual elements. The meaning of these unmarked 
categories is the provenance of pragmatics, not semantics. 100 

Grammatical aspect is explained in terms of how the situation is 
viewed in regard to the event time (ET) and the reference time (RT). If 
the action is viewed from the perspective of the event time’s nucleus, 
imperfective aspect is used. If the perspective is from the coda of the 
event time, perfective aspect is employed. 101 

Tense is simpler in Olsen’s system than in many other treatments 
because some temporal elements of situations are already explained by 
grammatical or lexical aspect. Tense describes the relationship between 
the reference time and a deictic center (C). The deictic center, often the 
time of speaking, is contextually determined by pragmatic implicature. If 
RT is prior to C, the tense is past; if RT is located at C, the tense is 
present; and if RT follows C, it is future. 102 

Although most of Olsen’s cross-linguistic work is illustrated from 
English, she does inelude a chapter in which she applies her theory to the 
Greek of the NT. This entails the view that Greek grammaticalizes both 
tense and aspect as summarized in figure 7. 103 


Fig. 7. Olsen’s NT Model 


Tense: 

Past 

Present 

Future 

Unmarked 

Aspect: 

Imperfective 

Perfective 

Unmarked 

Imperfect 

Pluperfect 

Perfect 

Future 

Present 

Aorist 


Olsen describes this privative opposition model (which applies only 
to the indicative mood) as follows. 

I apply my semantic analysis of tense to show that tense is indeed present (con¬ 
tra Porter), but not in all forms (contra Fanning and the traditional grammars). I 
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argüe that the present and aorist forms are unspecified for tense and that the 
puré tense analyses and Fanning’s tense-aspect model fail to explain why these 
forms are not limited in temporal reference. I argüe that the imperfect, perfect, 
pluperfect, and future forms are limited in temporal reference, and that Porter’s 
claim that they lack temporal reference comes from an overly simplified tense 
model . 104 

Features of verbs that are marked in this privative opposition do not 
“shift”—their marked meaning (whether of grammatical or lexical 
aspect) remains unchanged by contextual factors. Unspecified features, 
however, may be modified pragmatically by other constituents (“impli- 
cature”). 105 The marked features therefore fall into the area of semantics 
whereas unmarked ones are classed with pragmatics. The major thrust of 
Olsen’s work in the NT is to demónstrate how these two areas interact on 
a principled basis. The principie of “cancelability” is the basis for her 
argument. 106 

Other Recent Discussion. In addition to the four major works discussed 
above, a number of other writers have touched on aspect theory in recent 
years. Most of these comments have come in connection with other top- 
ics rather than being focused specifically on aspect and most are inter- 
actions with the seminal work of Fanning and Porter. A brief synopsis of 
this work is included here to indícate the extent of recent aspectual dis¬ 
cussion. The discussion is roughly chronologically. 107 

One of the first scholars to respond to Fanning and Porter’s work on 
verbal aspect was M. Silva. His response has been cautiously optimistic. 
His very valuable introduction to the biblical languages, God, Language 
and Scripture, surveys the basic issues and suggests safeguards against 
misusing aspect theory. His more recent comments have emphasized the 
importance of an author’s style and the lexical meaning of the verb. 108 

A different approach has been taken by J. Voelz who, although 
appreciative of the work of Porter and Fanning, argües for a definition of 
aspect based on “the focus the speaker has when considering an activity.” 
The aorist stem focuses on the action itself. The present focuses on “the 
relationship between the activity and the doer.” 109 

R. Young summarizes and adopts Porter’s approach because 
“although there are a few problems with the proposed framework..., it 
solves more problems than it creates, appears to be heading in the right 
direction, and is illustrative of the State of grammatical analysis.” He 
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wants to retain some elements of the traditional approach, however, by 
retaining temporal reference in the indicative mood. 110 

The second edition of D. A. Carson’s brief (but important) guide 
through the shoals of exegesis introduced a significant revisión of his 
discussion of “tense.” Citing Porter, McKay, and Fanning, he contends 
for an aspectual, non-time-based understanding of the verb. The impli- 
cations of this are clearly illustrated by selected examples drawn from 
common exegetical literature. The importance of distinguishing between 
semantics and pragmatics is emphasized, with time reference coming 
from the latter. 111 

D. Wallace’s grammatical tome has one of the more extensive dis- 
cussions of tense, aspect, and time that interacts with the recent major 
players in this arena. “Many unresolved issues” are acknowledged; thus 
he offers a “working hypothesis” for consideration. Although the gram- 
maticalization of time is the “major bone of contention,” he suggests that 
“there is usually little difference in the resultant (pragmatic) views of the 
two sides.” His treatment follows Fanning most closely. He defines tense 
as “that feature of the verb that indicates the speaker’s presentation of the 
verbal action (or State) with reference to its aspect and, under certain 
conditions, its time.” Aspect is “the portrayal of the action (or State) as to 
its progress, results, or simple occurrence.” This is the unaffected 
meaning, that when combined with lexis, grammar, and context, results 
in Aktionsart. Three aspects are proposed: intemal, extemal, and 
perfective-stative. He emphasizes two key points: aspect is a portrayal of 
the action, not a description of the actual progress of it; and the speaker 
chooses how he wants to present this information (though often his 
choice is limited by lexis, grammar, and/or context). Time is expressed 
absolutely in the indicative, relatively in the participle, and it is irrelevant 
in the other moods. 112 

S. Baugh addresses the preliminary issue of the factors influencing 
an author’s choice of verb form. He suggests that there are rules (usage 
conventions) which govem many choices creating default situations 
calling for one form or another, often on the basis of lexis or grammar. 
When the default form is used, the “choice” is not exegetically signifi¬ 
cant because it is a default. If the default form is not used, then the 
choice is significant and the author should be understood as intentionally 
communicating an aspectual nuance. He also incorporates a Vendler- 
style classification system of verbs (telic, atelic, etc.) and incorporates 
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this into his definition of aspect (which is a broad one, including the verb 
form and various contextual features). 113 

Summary of Verbal Aspect 

It is essential to identify and define key terms when describing lan- 
guages. The differences between languages (not immediately apparent to 
native speakers who use their own language without conscious gram- 
matical selection) must be evaluated based on a standard set of defini- 
tions." 4 The survey of this chapter has reflected a range of definitions for 
the key terms. There is no consistency within either NT studies or in 
linguistics in this field. Based on the preceding pages, the following 
categories, terms, and definitions will be employed in the remainder of 
this work. Since this study proposes to be an examination of Porter’s 
theory of aspect, the definition of that term follows his; the definition of 
Aktionsart, however (which Porter does not treat in any detail), reflects 
the other studies examined above. 

Aspect is the semantic category by which a speaker or writer gram- 
maticalizes a view of the situation by the selection of a particular verb 
form in the verbal system. 115 This is a grammatical category expressed by 
the form of the verb. The view is either perfective, imperfective, or 
stative and is expressed by the aorist, present/imperfect, and perfect/plu- 
perfect forms respectively. Perfective aspect views the situation in sum¬ 
mary as a complete event without regard for its progress (or lack there- 
of). 116 Imperfective aspect views the situation as in progress without 
regard for its beginning or end. Stative aspect depicts a State of affairs 
that exists with no reference to any progress and which involves no 
change. All of these aspects are the speaker’s view of the situation. They 
are sometimes determined by various factors (lexis, grammatical 
construction, context, etc.) and other times are the speaker’s reasoned 
choice of a viewpoint that best expresses the nuance he desires to com- 
municate. The same situation may often be described by two or even 
three such viewpoints. 117 

Aktionsart is a description of the actional features ascribed to the 
verbal referent as to the way in which it happens or exists. 118 The Vendler 
taxonomy as adapted to describe the Aktionsart of Greek verbs in the NT 
by Fanning and Olsen is probably the best such system developed to 
date. 119 It is not a grammatical category based on the form of the verb, 
but is a pragmatic category based on the meaning of the word (lexis) as it 
is used in a particular context. 120 Appropriate descriptions of these classes 
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inelude State, activity, accomplishment, climax, or punctual . 121 
Classification is on the basis of factors such as dynamicity, durativity, or 
telicity carried by a combination of lexis and context . 122 

Lexis is not synonymous with Aktionsart. While Aktionsart is a 
descriptive category for the kind of a situation described, lexis refers to 
the semantic, denotative valué of the word itself. 123 Thus in the statement, 
écrGíei pera tgjv ápapTüjXwv (he was eating with the sinners, Mark 
2:16), the lexis of éaGíei refers to eating (rather than, e.g., running; the 
context clarifies that the fígurative sense of “destroy” is not in view), the 
aspect is imperfective (present form views it as a process), and the 
Aktionsart is that of an activity (change, unbounded, durative, thus an 
action in progress without reaching completion). In this example, note 
that the aspect and Aktionsart have complementary, overlapping 
descriptions (both inelude some element of process). This is expressed 
differently, however: aspect expresses a view of the process 
grammatically, Aktionsart expresses it lexically and contextually. 124 

The web of semantic factors comprised by aspect, lexis, and Aktion¬ 
sart, along with other grammatical and contextual factors (adjunets, 
deixis, etc.) is referred to in this volume as the verbal complex. 125 Thus a 
statement that “the meaning of the verbal complex of x...” is to be 
understood as an inclusive, pragmatic statement (usually employed at the 
level of clause) summarizing the total semantic valué of the verb and its 
adjunets in a particular context, including aspect, lexis, Aktionsart, and 
contextual factors. 

The categories often used in traditional grammars (such as tendential, 
gnomic, or iterative) are not appropriate to either aspect or Aktionsart in 
the sense defined above. For example, using the definitions above it 
would not be accurate to say that SiriKÓvei (Mark 1:31) is an iterative 
imperfect. 126 It could, however, be said that in this context the combina¬ 
tion of imperfective aspect with the lexis of SiaKovéw (which has an 
Aktionsart character of activity) and the contextual factors (the woman 
had been bed-ridden) together describe an iterative situation. It is unnec- 
essary in most cases to spell out these details; a shortened reference is 
adequate: the phrase koí 8i.r|KÓvei aírrots describes an iterative activity. 

Porter has made a similar observation: “Terminologically, these 
ñames [i.e., iterative, etc.] tend to confuse form and function, as well as 
semantics and pragmatics. I believe such categories are better seen as 
lexical and contextual interpretations of a particular grammatical and 
semantic category.” 127 Such terms are relevant as descriptions of the ver- 
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bal complex, but not of specific verbs or specific forms of verbs. This 
approach, illustrated in figure 8, seeks to balance formal and contextual 
contributions, form and function, semantics and pragmatics. 128 

Ftg. 8. The Verbal Complex 


Semantics 


Pragmatics 










Chapter Two _ 

Temporal Considerations 


This chapter examines the theoretical issues related specifically to Por- 
ter’s position regarding the grammaticalization of time (or lack thereof) 
by the Greek verb. The fírst part of the chapter addresses the broader 
issues of time and tense. Porter’s temporal thesis (that the Greek verb 
does not grammaticalize time) is then presented in some detail. His ar- 
guments are given along with objections from his critics. Representative 
data from the NT are included to illustrate the theory. It is argued that a 
plausible case can be made for Porter’s thesis, at least on a theoretical 
basis, using selected examples to demónstrate the approach. The chapter 
then addresses the narrower topic of temporal deixis: the specific ways in 
which time is indicated in Greek texts. The discussion begins with the 
fíeld of discourse analysis and then tums to the more specific sub¬ 
disciplines of pragmatics and deixis. The various deictic indicators of 
time are surveyed. 

Time in Relation to Verbal Aspect 

There are several temporal considerations that are relevant to verbal 
aspect in general, and to Porter’s proposal in particular. The various con- 
ceptions and categories of time are considered first. Then the relationship 
of time to the grammatical category of tense is evaluated. On this basis, 
Porter’s theory of the Greek verb’s relationship to time is described. 

Temporal Linguistic Categories 

Time is difficult to define. 1 A non-technical, popular definition is ade- 
quate for the present purposes: time is “the period between two events or 
during which something exists, happens, or acts.” 2 This general view 
may be described in several ways and from several different perspec- 
tives. 
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The deictic 3 categories of past, present, and future seem both natural 
and universal. 4 The perspective employed in such references to temporal 
location is usually assumed to be that of the speaker (called absolute 
time, see below). Other temporal relationships, however, do not fit these 
categories. Such references may be designated as temporally unre- 
stricted. 5 Some of these statements are true of both past, present, and 
future and could thus be called omnitemporal (e.g., aírropáTTi í| yf¡ 
KaptTO^opeX, the soil produces grain by itself, Mark 4:28). Other state¬ 
ments have no relationship to time at all and could be classified as time- 
less (e.g., KÚpió? ecmv ó ulós toO ávOpiÓTrou, the Son of Man is Lord, 
Mark 2:28—so long as this is not understood as an incamational 
statement). 6 

As it is used in this study, temporally unrestricted refers to refer¬ 
ences in which the time is irrelevant (technically timeless), and also to 
references in which the specifíc time is irrelevant (technically omni¬ 
temporal). 7 Although timeless and omnitemporal can sometimes be dis- 
tinguished along the Unes suggested above, frequently it is very difficult 
to discrimínate so fínely. The difference often hinges on how one 
explains the reference rather than on any authorially-intended nuance. 

It should be emphasized that these categories are not to be mapped 
directly and uniquely to any specifíc form of the verb. As is explained 
below, the categories of time and “tense” are distinct categories (though 
there may be some relationship between them at some points in some 
languages). 

Time may be described in terms of absolute time or relative time. 
This denotes the perspective from which the statement is made (often 
called the deictic center). Absolute time refers to past, present, or future 
from the perspective of the speaker (either in reality or rhetorically). 
Relative time employs a reference point specifíed by the context (which 
theoretically could also be the time of the speaker), relating one event to 
another as to sequence. The categories used here are usually antecedent, 
simultaneous, and subsequent. 8 In languages that employ both categories, 
it is most common for finite verbs in main clauses to indícate absolute 
time and non-finite verbs and finite verbs in subordínate clauses to 
express relative time. Indicators of absolute and relative time may be said 
to be deictic in that they lócate an event in time in relation to the deictic 
center. 

Many events extend over a period of time. 9 As a result, it is possible 
to distinguish two kinds of time: time in which or at which a event takes 
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place (the deictic categories of past, present, future, and temporally 
unrestricted are relevant here), and time during which the event takes 
place. In this case there are other descriptions of the time that may be 
employed to describe the intemal temporal constituency 10 of the event, 
including: iterative, inceptive, continuing, completed, etc. These are 
neither “tenses,” aspects, ñor Aktionsarten, but are a composite descrip- 
tion of how the event takes place over time based on the total verbal 
complex: lexis, aspect, Aktionsart, and context. Factors describing this 
intemal temporal constituency are non-deictic; that is, they do not lócate 
an event in time." 

Tense Theory 

Tense and time have frequently been equated and explanations of tense 
ñinction have been sought on the basis of this temporal correlation. 12 By 
contrast, Jesperson argües (and this in relation to English!) that “it is 
important to keep the two concepts time and tense strictly apart.” 13 Even 
if a language closely associates these concepts, the categories must still 
be conceptualized separately. 14 The preceding section focused on time. 
This section explores the relationship between the category of time and 
the morphological category of “tense” in Greek. 

Tense is traditionally defined as the “grammaticalised expression of 
location in time.” 15 Many languages (probably most European languages) 
do use grammatical, morphological categories to express location in 
time. This is usually expressed in the verbal system, either by inflection 
or periphrasis. 16 In English, for example, “verbs, whatever else they do, 
always seem to indícate time reference, [but] a rather large number of 
languages around the world manage quite nicely, thank you, with verbs 
that do not by themselves have that reference.” 17 Although tense is an 
important indicator of time in many languages, it is seldom (if ever) the 
only factor involved in expressing temporal location. 18 

The discussion will be clarifíed if Levinson’s distinctions between 
theoretical and language tenses are kept in mind. 19 On one hand there is 
theoretical, semantic, metalinguistic tense (M-tense) that has a strictly 
temporal meaning. This is the past, present, future reference and is a 
deictic category expressed by a wide range of deictic indicators, includ¬ 
ing (in some languages) verb forms (i.e., tenses). On the other hand, 
there are the verbal inflections that have traditionally been called tenses 
—the language tense (L-tense). 20 In any given language, M-tense may be 
expressed by the same forms that are used to express L-tense or there 
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may be formal differences between them (see fig. 9). In a language 
where L- and M-tenses diverge significantly in meaning it becomes dif- 
ficult to keep the categories clearly in mind, especially when they are 
studied or described in the context of a language in which the two are 
closely related. English draws a tight correlation between M-tense and L- 
tense. Greek, however, does not. 21 


Fig. 9. L-/M-tense 



English Greek Greek Tense 

(Trad. view) (Porter’s view) 


As noted at the end of chapter 1, several contemporary grammarians 
argüe that there is no overlap between these two categories in Greek. 22 In 
such a case M-tense is expressed strictly by deictic indicators. Greek In¬ 
tense is not tense in the technical sense defíned by Comrie (see above), 
but is a morphological classification that expresses verbal aspect. None 
of these grammarians use the terminology of L-/M-tense. Their refer- 
ences to tense should be understood in terms of L-tense. When Porter, for 
example, argües that Greek does not have tense, he means that time is not 
expressed grammatically in the L-tense system. He would accept the 
statement that Greek has tense in the sense of M-tense. 23 

Levinson is surely correct when he observes that no language or 
culture exists in which there is not a system of M-tense. That is, all lan- 
guages can express temporal relationships. When it is asserted that some 
languages do not have tense, it must be realized that this refers to the 
absence of temporal reference in the L-tense system. 24 

A similar relationship may be observed between aspect and tense as 
between time and tense. As Friedrich points out, 

In some languages, aspect and tense are taxonomically coordínate, and sub- 
categories of each may intersect at the surface, in various ways, tense cate¬ 
gories often closely resembling aspectual ones.... In yet other languages, the 
two categories may be unambiguously differentiated by distinct suffixes, and 
their relations may be handled by relatively distinct syntactic rules . 25 

The specifics of Greek will be considered in the next section. Here it is 
adequate to indícate that the two categories must be kept distinct con- 
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ceptually; it should not be assumed that there is a semantic overlap or 
equivalence between the two. 

Porter’s Temporal Thesis 

Porter’s temporal thesis can be stated quite simply: “Greek does not 
grammaticalize tense in any of the three major tense categories.” 26 Or, at 
greater length: 

I am in no way saying that time is unimportant. I am saying two things. The 
first is that when Greek speakers used a verb they had something other than 
temporal categories in mind with regard to what the verb form itself meant.... 

The second is that users could speak of when processes occurred, but they did 
not use verb forms alone to do so. They instead used various other tools in their 
language. For example, they would use deictic indicators such as temporal 
words or they would use discourse features such as the type or kind of dis- 
course . 27 

This differs from most twentieth-century treatments of the Greek 
verb in that it denies any temporal reference to the form of the verb, even 
in the indicative mood. 28 Although this is not an idea original with Porter, 
his advocacy of it has received greater attention and made a greater 
impact than others. 29 Porter’s major contribution is his massive treatment 
of verbal aspect, but the temporal implications of his system have 
probably raised the greatest objections—perhaps even to the point that 
some fail to appreciate his work on aspect because of his temporal thesis. 

This does not at all mean that Greek cannot express temporal rela- 
tionships, only that it does not do so by means of the grammatical/ 
morphological form of the verb. To express time reference, Greek uses a 
variety of contextual features including various deictic indicators and 
discourse features. 30 If temporal coordinates are contextually based in 
Greek, it could be said that “the sentence is tenseless, while the propo- 
sition is tensed.” 31 In other words, Greek does not express time by the 
form (“tense”) of the verb, so the sentence may be considered tenseless 
grammatically. 32 But since Greek can and does express time through 
contextual means, it can be said that the proposition (the contení of what 
is communicated as opposed to the grammatical form in which it is 
coded) is “tensed” (i.e., expresses time). This distinguishes between the 
semantics of the form and the pragmatics of the context—between what 
specifíc meaning is conveyed by the grammatical form (i.e., what is tra- 
ditionally called “tense”) and what meaning comes from the context. 33 
This means that “the interpreter’s task is to consider all of the relevant 
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information—including verb tenses, discourse type and so forth—before 
deciding when an event is to be conceived of as occurring.” 34 

The Basis of Porter’s Theory. The parallel phenomena which occurs in 
other languages suggests that a “tenseless” model is a legitímate lin- 
guistic option. A number of languages have been noted that fimction 
apart from any indication of time grammaticalized in the verb. These 
inelude Yoruba and Igbo (both West African languages), Burmese, 
Dyirbal, Mandarín Chínese, Malay, many of the creóle languages, both 
American and British Sign Language, classical Arabic, and biblical/ 
classical Hebrew. 35 Although this does not prove that Porter is right 
regarding Greek, it is a helpful starting point. 

More signifícant is the principie of contrastive substitution which 
provides a signifícant basis for a “tenseless” view of the Greek verb. 
Contrastive substitution is a linguistic method that notes either the 
occurrence of identical forms (in this case, verbal forms) in different 
contexts or different forms in the same context. 36 If the same verb form 
can be used in different temporal contexts, and if different verb forms 
may be substituted in the same time context, and this without changing 
the temporal reference of the statement, then there is strong evidence that 
temporal reference is not the proper explanation of the meaning of the 
form. 37 Porter offers the following groups of texts as evidence. 38 

Present Indicative Forms 

Matt. 8:25, Kúpie ... áiroXXú|i€0a (we are perishing ) 

Mark 11:27, Kal épxovTai iráXiv eí? 'IepoaóXupa (they were coming) 

Matt. 26:18, rrpós aé iroiü tó tt áaxa pera túv pa0r|TÓ)v pou (I am going 
to observe) 

Matt. 7:19, rróv 8év8pov pí| ttoioOv KaprTÓv KaXóv éKKÓirxeTai Kal el? 
rrOp páXXerai (is cut ojfjf) 

2 Cor. 9:7, iXapóv yáp 8ótí|v áyaná ó 9eós (God loves) 

Aorist Indicative Forms 

Luke 16:4, éyv<úP tí TTOLrjaw (Iknow) 

2 Cor. 11:25, Tpis épap8ía0r)V, ana^ éXi0da0r|v, Tpls évauáyriaa (/ 
was beaten) 
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John 17:14, 18, ó KÓapos épíaqaev aÜToús ... Káya> áiTéaTeiXa auToüs 
eis tóv KÓapov (will haté) 

Eph. 5:29, o¿8els yáp ttote tt\v éairroO aápKa éiiíaqoev (no one ever 
hates) 

Luke 7:35, Kal éSiKai(¿6i) f| ao4>ta ano Tráimov twv t€k vuv aírrqs (is 
justified) 

Perfect Indicative Forms 

Matt. 21:27, áiroKpi0évT€s tw ’lriaoí) elirav, Ovk oíSapev (we don't 
know) 

Acts 10:45, em Ta €0vq f| Swpeá toO áyíou TTveúpaTos €KK€XVTai (had 
been poured out) 

James 5:2, ó ttXoutos ¿pwv aéaqTrev Kal Ta ipchra upwv aqTÓppwTa 
yéyovev (will roí) 

2 Peter 2:19, ¿> yap tis T|TTT)T(ii, toútü) SeSoúXwTai (is overeóme) 

1 John 3:14, iieTaftepiíicaiiev ¿k toü 0aváTou eís tt\v Cwtiv ( we are 
transformed) 

Each of the three groups above uses the same fprm (present, aorist, 
perfect—all indicatives), but have, in order, fíve different temporal ref- 
erences: present, past, future, omnitemporal, and timeless. 39 Based on the 
principie of contrastive substitution, the problem posed is this: what is 
the significance of the form if the same forms can all refer to the same 
range of temporality and if three different forms can have the same 
range? This is a very diffícult question for traditional approaches to 
answer. Note, too, that all the examples are from the indicative mood, 
which is the one mood that almost all previous theories connect with 
temporal reference in some way. 

The same principie of contrastive substitution can be examined from 
a different perspective with a different set of examples. 40 

Past Time Reference 

Luke 21:10, Tótc éXcycv aírrois (he said) 

Luke 20:41, EÍttcv ... Tipos aírroús (hesaid) 

Acts 20:38, to> Xóyw a> eipqKCi (he spoke) 
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Present Time Reference 

Luke 24:18, ovk éyvws rá y evópeva kv at>Tr¡ kv Tais rpiépais 

raúxais; (you don ’t know) 

John 5:42, éy vanea upas {I know you) 

John 2 1 : 1 7, oii yivükriceis oti ... (you know) 

These groups use three different verb forms of the words for saying 
(imperfect, aorist, and pluperfect forms) and knowing (aorist, perfect, 
and present forms), yet all the verbs in each group refer to the same time 
(past in the fírst group, present in the second). Are these sets of diverse 
forms (that have similar temporal reference) semantically distinct? If so, 
why are different forms used? How are they distinct? (Appeal to Aktion- 
sart is not adequate to explain these two sets since that semantic valué is 
based largely on lexis—and each member of these groups is a form of 
the same word. 41 ) If different forms can be substituted and the same time 
reference maintained (as certainly seems to be the case in these exam- 
ples), then it would appear that a temporal explanation of the meaning of 
the forms is inadequate. Porter argües that rather than indicating time, the 
different forms indícate differing views of the situation by the speaker, in 
other words, verbal aspect. 

Any explanation of the meaning of a form of the verb must explain 
the forcé of the form throughout the verbal system, not just in one part of 
it. That is, a theory that explains only the use of the aorist in the 
indicative mood, but not in the subjunctive, has not explained the 
significance of the aorist. Using the principie of contrastive substitution, 
the question might be asked, what effect does it have to substitute a 
different mood in the same form. What remains constant from the aorist 
indicative to the aorist subjunctive (or imperative, optative, infinitive, 
participle)? It is this constant factor that expresses the meaning of the 
aorist. 42 Temporal explanations fail at this point. An explanation based 
on verbal aspect provides a consistent and satisfactory explanation. 

Consider the following pair of examples. 43 

Mark 15:14, tí ydp eTToír|crev kokóv; (what evil has he done) 

Mark 10:35, tí OéXeTÉ [pe] ironía© úpiv; (what do you want me to do for 

you) 

Both examples use an aorist form of the same word (indicative and sub¬ 
junctive respectively). The time reference of the fírst is past. This is 
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obvious from the context as Pílate is inquiring about the basis for legal 
charges brought against Jesús. The second example is a future reference. 
This is again obvious in the context as Jesús responds to a request 
regarding future action. The subjunctive mood is also significant in the 
second example, reflecting the potential (but as yet unrealized) action in 
contrast to the indicative in the fírst example that inquires about the 
reality of a past act. Despite the differences, the fact remains that both are 
aorist forms. A temporal explanation cannot account for these differ¬ 
ences. An aspectual explanation that does not assume temporal reference 
explains the significance of the aorist in both as that of perfective aspect: 
the situation is viewed as a whole. Pilate’s query asks for a summary 
statement of past misconduct, not a description of whatever process 
might have been involved. In the same way Jesús’ query, also framed 
with an aorist form, asks for a statement of the future action anticipated; 
he does not request a description of the process, but simply refers to the 
situation as a whole. 

This pair can be expanded by adding two similar queries which use 
the present form (indicative and subjunctive respectively). 

Mark 11:5, Kaí rives twv ¿kc! éüTr|KÓTwv eXeyov aiiTots - tí iroieiTe 

XúovTes tóv ttwXov; (what areyou doing ) 

John 6:28, tí iroiú|i€V; (what should we do) 

Here the question in the present form employs imperfective aspect, thus 
depicting the progress of the action. In the fírst example the time refer¬ 
ence of the indicative is past from that of the narrator and present relative 
to the situation described—that of bystanders observing the action in 
progress as they ask the question. In the second example the subjunctive 
shifts the time reference to the future, yet the speakers still view the 
action as in progress. 

An adequate explanation for the semantics of the form of the verb 
must account for the shared features of the data. Probably no explanation 
is successful 100% of the time, but the theory that consistently explains 
the largest number of examples is to be preferred to one with many 
exceptions. 44 Maintaining a time-based view of the verb necessitates 
many exceptions. 45 Porter’s model, based on verbal aspect, is far more 
consistent and necessitates far fewer exceptions. 
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Objections to Porter’s Theory 

Given the significance of Porter’s theory, it is somewhat surprising that 
there have not been more numerous and more extensive interactions with 
it. Only a handful of scholars have published substantive responses, and 
only one of them has focused on the temporal question to any extent. 
This section summarizes the major objections that have been raised 
regarding Porter’s contention that the verb does not grammaticalize time 
and provides a response to those objections. The outline follows Wal- 
lace’s discussion 46 and incorporates the comments of others as relevant. 

Methodology. Porter is frequently charged with basing his theory on 
exceptions rather than on normative usage. This is a methodological 
objection, but one that has not yet been pressed with any rigor. Fanning 
suggests that Porter’s methodology is too simplistic—that his contrastive 
pairs need to be examined more carefully. Additional study is certainly 
not objectionable, but this does not challenge the method of contrastive 
substitution at all; indeed, Fanning himself uses a variation of it. The 
issue becomes one of how the method is used. Does it merely isolate a 
few highly selective anomalies, or does it point out more widespread 
issues? Fanning suggests that Porter’s “examples are exceptional ¿nd ... 
hard cases make bad law.” 47 If Porter’s system were built on such 
instances as gnomic aorists and historie presents (as Fanning charges), 
then the argument would have some weight. But the argument is more 
extensive and more rigorous than that. Porter does not simply cite coun- 
ter examples and assume his case proven, 48 but systematically demón¬ 
strales that in a wide variety of contexts there are numerous examples of 
form alteration and equivalent temporal reference using divergent forms 
(see the previous section). 

Mateos is also critical of Porter’s temporal thesis at this point 
because it is a “solución extrema” based on a desire to present a theory 
without exceptions. The temporal variations evident are exceptions due 
to contextual factors, says Mateos, not to the inherent atemporal nature 
of the verb. 49 It is agreed that contextual factors determine temporal ref¬ 
erence, but Porter’s point is well taken: there are simply too many anom¬ 
alies to be handled by appeal to exceptions. 50 

If temporal reference is part of the semantic valué of the form, then it 
is not cancelable (even though pragmatic implicature may be canceled). 51 
Proposing a semantic system that prediets numerous exceptions 
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(instances in which the semantic meaning is canceled) results in a sub- 
jective approach that generates numerous exegetical ambiguities which 
cannot be resolved on a principled basis. Thus an approach which 
attempts to minimize semantic exceptions and which simplifíes gram- 
matical explanation (without sacrificing precisión) is to be preferred. At 
the level of pragmatics, the disagreements are not as signifícant. 52 It is at 
this level that work such as that done by Fanning and Mateos malee their 
major contribution: what are the pragmatic factors that influence the 
meaning of the verbal complex? Porter’s thesis regarding the lack of 
grammaticalized temporal reference in the verb relates primarily to the 
level of semantic definition. Distinguishing these two levels is a key to 
the discussion. 53 

Augment. One of the most persistent criticisms of a timeless view of the 
Greek verb is that it ignores the forcé of the augment. It is asserted 
repeatedly that the augment is a clear marker of past time. 54 Despite this 
widespread assumption, it does not appear to have been formally argued. 
None of the grammars cited in the preceding note give any reason why 
this is so. It appears to be an assumption predicated on a temporal view 
of the verb. 55 If so, then the argument is circular: the Greek verb ex- 
presses time because the augment is a past time marker; the augment is a 
past time marker because it is used on past time verbs. 

When NT use is considered, it will be noted that there is less consis- 
teney than the textbook often implies. First, it may be noted that not all 
past-referring forms have an augment. This is true not only of such forms 
as the “historie present,” but also of a number of aorist, imperfect, and 
pluperfect forms. 56 The pluperfect is frequently not augmented in the NT 
(8e8(üK€i, Mark 14:44; ueTTOiqKeicrav, Trapa8e8(í)Keiaav, Mark 15:7, 
10). 57 Imperfect (eúicaípow, Mark 6:31) and aorist (á4>e0f¡, Mark 13:2) 
forms are also at times not augmented. 58 Second, it is also signifícant that 
some non-past referring forms (including some non-indicative forms) do 
have an augment (as is also true in the Hellenistic papyri). 59 The future 
form KctTeáijw (> KaTá'yvupi) in Matthew 12:20 contains an intemal 
augment. 60 The subjunctive possess an augment in John 19:31 (KaTeayw 

> Kcn-á'yv'up.i) and the infinitive has one in Luke 3:21 (ávecüxOfivai 

> ávoíyü)). It is true that some of the instances noted here do not occur 
frequently and in some cases might be treated as exceptions (the 
examples given are only representative, not exhaustive). 61 Nevertheless 
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they serve to caution against dogmatic statements regarding the past 
reference of the augment. 

If it were to be argued that the augment is usually (but not always) a 
past time marker, then it would be necessary to ask, “How does one 
know when it is or is not fimctioning in this way?” The only likely 
answer is, “from the context.” But that establishes the point at hand: it is 
ultimately the context that provides the temporal reference, not the form 
alone. 

It is possible that McKay’s explanation is correct: 

By the classical period [the augment] was simply a formal feature of the imper- 
fect, aorist, and pluperfect ¡ndicative. By the Hellenistic period it was so de- 
void of special significance that it ceased to be attached to the pluperfect, and 
in later centuries it disappeared altogether except when accented . 62 

That the semantics and morphology of a language diverge is not 
exceptional. 63 The prefíx in Slavic (morphologically similar to the aug¬ 
ment in Greek) expresses only a “purely formal aspectual fiinction.” 64 
That is, its only purpose is to mark the form for aspect. The augment in 
Greek may perform a similar formal role in specifying which personal 
endings are to be used (secondary rather than primary) and also identi- 
fying a speciftc form as well as mood, not in and of itself, but as one 
morpheme that is incorporated in specific forms of the indicative. 

Redundancy of Tenses. If a “tenseless” theory such as Porter’s is 
accepted, argües Wallace, then the present and imperfect forms become 
redundant, as do the perfect and pluperfect forms. 65 He suggests that 
since the imperfect occurs only in the indicative, and since only the 
indicative forms express time, and since the paired indicative forms each 
carry the same aspect valúes, then the distinction between them must be a 
temporal distinction. The present is thus imperfective aspect, present 
time, and the imperfect is imperfective aspect, past time. This argument 
is supported by an appeal to the historical present, which Wallace argües 
has zero aspectual valué and is thus equivalent to the imperfect, the pres¬ 
ent being used in past contexts for vividness, the time reference being 
retained rhetorically. 66 

In response to the argument based on the historical present, it may be 
noted that this argument is only valid if time is the solé linguistic way to 
make something vivid. Porter contends that the historical present retains 
its aspectual valué of imperfectivity. 67 It may be that the historical 
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present does convey vividness. Porter suggests that this is so, but he 
bases that conclusión on the marked nature of the present form rather 
than on a “wrong” use of the time; that is, an aspectual basis rather than a 
temporal one. There may be other functions for this use as well. 68 

The objection that a Progressive aspect is not evident in the context, 
and thus that “the historical present has suppressed its aspect,” 69 confiises 
aspect with lexis or Aktionsart. There may not be any contextual 
indication of the actual progress of the action intended—but that is not 
the meaning of imperfective aspect (which describes the author’s view of 
the situation). 70 

The appeal to the non-occurrence of the imperfect outside the 
indicative is also intelligible in terms of aspect. As the less heavily 
marked form, the imperfect is distinguished from the present on the basis 
of remoteness according to Porter. 71 This is a broader concept than past 
time, although it may (and often does) inelude remóte time as part of its 
range of use. The remoteness may also be remóte from a logical or 
narrative perspective. That is, events not on the main storyline (which is 
usually carried by the aorist) but important to the author in communi- 
cating his message may be included using the imperfect. The present, by 
contrast, is more heavily marked and is used for more signifícant narra¬ 
tive elements for which the speaker wishes to employ imperfective 
aspect. The function of this remoteness may account for the nonuse of 
the imperfect outside the indicative mood. Since the oblique moods 
inherently carry a much greater degree of remoteness, the use of an addi- 
tional remóte element may have been considered unnecessary. The 
subjunctive, for example, is often described in terms of potentiality or 
projection—both remóte ideas in comparison with the assertion found in 
the indicative mood. 72 

Unexpected Usage. Wallace poses two hypothetical problems for a 
“tenseless” system. He suggests that “if the aorist indicative is not linked 
to time, we should expect to see the aorist indicative regularly used for 
an instantaneous present event.... Further, we would not expect to see an 
instantaneous present (in which the aspect is entirely suppressed and the 
present time element is all that remains).” 73 

The two examples of instantaneous presents that Wallace cites in his 
argument (Matt. 13:19; John 10:29) both depend on lexis (ápTTÓCw, 
snatch), not form, for the instantaneous element. 74 The aorist indicative 
can and often does refer to instantaneous events, but the normal use of 
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the aorist, particularly as the tense which usually carnes the storyline in 
narrative, is to describe past events from the perspective of the narrator. 
Wallace gives no explicit reason why he expects to find aorist forms 
regularly used for instantaneous present events. Presumably it is because 
he considere it logical for a perfective form to be used for such events. 
But few situations cali for reference to “instantaneous” events in any 
case. The most common examples are perhaps performative-type state- 
ments, 75 and these are usually in the present. By their nature, however, 
trae performatives would normally be considered marked statements, so 
the unmarked aorist would not be expected. 76 The most frequent phrase 
that fíts the broader category is the standardized formula Xéyw úpív (and 
variations of it) which occurs about 180 times in the Gospels. 77 

If there is a discourse-level explanation for this pattem, then there is 
no particular significance to the comparatively infrequent use of the 
aorist in this way. Texts that do inelude aorist forms in references similar 
to those that Wallace classes as instantaneous present forms inelude John 
3:7, |if| Oaupáaqs oti eírróv aor 8eí úget? yevuqOfjvai ávtüOev (/ say 
to you); 78 and Luke 16:4, eyvmv tí ttouíoci) (/ know what I will do). The 
instantaneous present element is particularly noticeable in Luke 16:4. 
The statement does not relate to a past situation at all (even rhetorically), 
but refleets the man’s statement at the moment he realizes the appropriate 
course of action—a “flash of inspiration” is pictured. 79 

Ancient Greek’s Perception. Another objection is that the ancient 
Greek grammarians should have known whether or not their own lan- 
guage grammaticalized time in the verb form. Protagoras, Aristotle, and 
Dionysius Thrax are said to have defíned the verb forms in terms of 
time. 80 

This argument over-simplifíes and homogenizes the views of the 
ancient Greeks. 81 Although they did relate the verb forms to time, they 
were not at all agreed on how they were related. The ancient grammari¬ 
ans were not at all sophisticated in their explanations of the grammar, 
never progressing beyond the discussion of individual words. 82 The 
accuracy of their theoretical conclusions was probably not much more 
accurate than popular English grammar today that assumes that there are 
three tenses in English: past, present, and future. 83 
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Complexity. Occam’s razor has been invoked against a timeless view of 
the Greek verb. Wallace argües that the simpler of two theories is to be 
preferred when two theories equally explain the data. The views of 
McKay and Porter are said to be too complex and too subtle, containing 
too many problems and inconsistencies to meet Occam’s criteria. 84 

The razor, however, cuts both ways. If it invalidates the proposals of 
McKay and Porter, it would doubly invalídate Fanning’s approach 
(which is the model that Wallace follows most closely) with the complex 
web of relationships between aspect and procedural character. Although 
in his grammar Wallace does not implement Fanning’s Vendlerian 
categories of procedural character, the theoretical underpinnings are 
perhaps more complex than Porter’s. Despite the technicality of Porter’s 
Verbal Aspect, the system at the level of exegesis is probably cleaner and 
more straightforward than the opposing system of aspect proposed by 
Fanning. 85 

Wallace raises particular objections to McKay’s summary of the 
exegetical factors that are involved in understanding a text. McKay 
writes: 


Ultimately we need to weigh up the evidence of the whole context, verb 
forms, time markers, sentence structure, the nature of the paragraph, the chap- 
ter, even the book, and beyond that the personal, social, political and other 
assumptions which the writer brought to the task. It is obvious that we some- 
times lack crucial information, and likely that some of our reconstructions are 
not accurate, so we need to be sensitive and careful.... [W]e need to achieve an 
awareness of the whole work . 86 

Wallace’s specific protest is that this approach is too complex, 
requiring “massive doses of context and preunderstanding” for the tem¬ 
poral reference to be understood correctly. 87 This objection is consid- 
erably overstated. McKay’s statement is no different from the tone 
expressed by most good books on exegesis that rightly emphasize the 
magnitude of the interpretive task. 88 Only if McKay is read in a very 
narrow way as saying that all these factors are necessary to determine if a 
particular statement is past, present, or future does the criticism have 
some credence. But McKay specifically phrases this in terms of “ulti¬ 
mately.” And at that point, yes, the full scope that he describes is impor- 
tant for as complete an understanding of the text as possible. 

Furthermore, to charge that a timeless view of the verb must result in 
ambiguity and temporal misunderstanding 89 is to ignore the multitude of 
factors other than the form of the verb that serve to specify temporal 
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reference. For a language to be as temporally incompetent as the objec- 
tion suggests, the language would have to be nearly devoid of any tem¬ 
poral indicators. Greek, however, has a great many. 90 The distinction 
between L- and M-tense (discussed earlier in the chapter; see fig. 9) is 
also relevant here. Wallace’s objection appears to assume that the view 
of McKay and Porter relates to M-tense, whereas ín reality their theory is 
that Greek does not grammaticalize L-tense. 

Root Fallacy. One of the more significant arguments raised against an 
aspectual approach (and by implication against a timeless view of the 
verb 91 ) is Silva’s protest against the root fallacy. He suggests that the 
biblical theology movement’s ¡Ilegitímate infatuation with root meaníngs 
of words and the historical approach to the cases, both popular earlier in 
this century, ought to caution against a similar methodological error in 
regard to the verb. 92 “If we recognize that semantic information conveyed 
by the cases can be strikingly diverse, can we expect to come up with a 
defínition of verbal aspect that is invariant or unexceptionable?” 93 

This is a significant caution. There is, however, a solution to the 
problem. Louw has discussed the matter carefully in relation to the cases 
and the parallel situation of the verb forms may be handled in the same 
fashion. Louw begins by observing that traditional discussions of the 
cases endeavored to find either the Grundbedeutung der Kausformen or 
the Gebrauchsumfang. This was done diachronically by examining the 
various contextual uses and assuming that the most common use of the 
case was the basic meaning of that case. The disagreements regarding 
this basic meaning aróse due to this attempt to use diachronic data to 
explain synchronic facts. By contrast, structural linguistics, although 
employing the terminology “fundamental meaning” in relation to the 
cases, seeks something quite different. The goal here is to define the 
potential of the case: “defining the essence of a case in terms of a prin¬ 
cipie or a conception within the range of which the various usages ... can 
be explained.... This ‘essence of a case’ is not a meaning of the case, but 
its semantic function in the sentence." The goal is to define the semantics 
of the case, not its syntactic or contextual function (i.e., pragmatics). 
Most grammars, however, offer syntactic descriptions when defining 
each case; that is, they make pragmatic statements where a semantic one 
is needed. 94 

In grammar, the root fallacy is a matter of pragmatic not semantic 
defínition. As the cases may legitimately have a semantic valué despite 
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diverse pragmatic functions, so the verb forms may be defined in similar 
fashion. 95 The semantic valué of the aorist form is that of perfective 
aspect; of present and imperfect forms, imperfective; and of perfect and 
pluperfect, stative. This aspect valué is the semantic potential which the 
verb form contributes to the statement. The pragmatic function of these 
forms adds temporal implicatures and Aktionsart valúes based on lexis 
and context. These additional factors explain why no “root meaning” is 
possible at this syntactic level. This accounts for the “exceptions” which 
are necessary in traditional approaches to the verb. Since the verb forms 
were often defined in terms of temporal and syntactic function, no con- 
sistency of meaning was possible. Valúes were assigned on the basis of 
the most common use, necessitating exceptions to explain those that did 
not conform to the definition. A semantic definition based on verbal 
aspect avoids this problem. 

Cancelability. In many ways Olsen’s work is compatible with Porter’s 
theory. 96 She focuses on lexical aspect (essentially Aktionsart) more than 
grammatical aspect. As a result she interacts more extensively with Fan- 
ning than Porter. Her approach to the temporal reference of the verb is 
very similar to Porter’s, especially in regard to the present and aorist 
forms. She argües that neither of these forms grammaticalize time, 
expressing only aspect. This is demonstrated on the basis of cancela¬ 
bility, a principie that Porter also accepts. 97 A key difference, however, 
relates to the other forms (imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, and future; see 
fig. 7, p. 24), which Olsen contends do encode temporal reference: 
“Porter’s claim that they lack temporal reference comes from an overly 
simplified tense model.” 98 

In response to Olsen’s argument, this section will examine the 
imperfect and perfect forms. An example of either form that clearly 
expresses a time reference other than what Olsen gives (past for imper¬ 
fect, present for the perfect) will, on the basis of cancelability, disprove 
the theory. This is true because she argües that the past reference of the 
imperfect, for example, cannot be canceled. A counter-example would 
demónstrate that temporal reference can be determined pragmatically 
rather than semantically in these forms just as they are in the present and 
aorist. That is, the semantic meaning which Olsen proposes can be can¬ 
celed. If so, this would suggest that the true semantic meaning of the 
imperfect and perfect is not to be equated with temporal reference, but 
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with aspect. Temporal valúes are pragmatic for the imperfect and perfect 
just as they are for the aorist and present." 

There are not many examples of nonpast referring imperfect forms, 
but there are some that appear to be legitímate. 100 The imperfect in 
Galatians 4:20, íjdeXov 8é na peí va i Tipos úpfis apn, is probably best 
understood as expressing primarily present time: “I wish I could be with 
you now.” This analysis can be supported by the deictic indicator apn 
(now), 101 as well as the thrust of the context. Paul is not describing a 
previous desire (though likely this had been his desire earlier as well), 
ñor a possible desire, but a present one, as ttóXiv in v. 19 indicates. 102 
Just as Paul had previously labored for them (implied by TráXiv wSívw), 
he emphasizes his present labor. Likewise a previous desire is not the 
point of Paul’s statement here; the thrust is focused on the desire that 
Paul senses as he writes this letter. Attempts to introduce a potential idea 
here seem to confuse the potential (but improbable) situation of Paul 
being with the Galatians with his wish that he could do so. 103 That is, any 
potentiality should be focused on uapeivai, not on qOeXov. 

Likewise in Acts 25:22, 6ftovXó|U)i' Kat avTÓs tov avOpcónou 
áicoOaai, the idea is: “I would like to hear this man myself.” A statement 
in this context that Agrippa at one time would have liked to have heard 
Paul makes little sense—the statement expresses to Festus a request to 
hear Paul. The remóte imperfect form may be used instead of the present 
in order to express a “reticent curiosity.” 104 Olsen’s explanation that 
“Agrippa had desired to hear Paul and implicates that the desire 
continúes to the present” 105 shifts the focus from his statement (which 
functions as a request) to his previous desire. Although possible, it does 
not seem as likely in this context. 

Robertson, who cites both of these examples, classes such uses as 
potential imperfects and suggests that they should be translated “I was 
just on the point of wishing.” 106 But this seems to miss the point of the 
statement altogether. In both instances the wish is actual and would be 
inappropriate to the context if only incipient or hypothetical. It is sig- 
nifícant, however, that Robertson recognizes these as nonpast uses of the 
imperfect. 107 Fanning’s treatment is very similar to Robertson’s. He lists 
these two texts as examples of the desiderative imperfect (a subclass of 
conative) and says that with verbs of desiring or wishing the imperfect 
may have the “sense of ‘to be on the verge of wanting’, ‘to contémplate 
the desire, but fail to bring oneself actually to the point of wishing’.” He 
explains the time reference rhetorically: “a present situation is portrayed 
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as though past, in order to make it more remóte and thus reduce the forcé 
of the statement” although the time is actually present. 108 It is not clear 
why a temporal rhetorical shift is necessary to explain these uses; the 
remoteness is adequately explained by the imperfect itself and the time is 
better understood in these contexts as present. 

A third example is found in Matthew 23:23 where a temporally 
unrestricted reference (perhaps more specific, omnitemporal use) is 
probably in view: áiToSe KaToOT6 tó r|6úoapor' Kal tó avizor» Kal tó 
KÚpiv'Oi' Kal á<|>iÍKaT€ tó (BapÚTepa toO vópou, tt|v Kpíaiv» Kal tó 
éXeos Kal rf|v ttíotlv toOt a [Se] e8ei tToifiaai kokcIvo pi) cujuévai 
(it is necessary to do these things). Jesús describes a standing obligation 
by use of the imperfect—the perpetual relevance makes better sense of 
this interchange than merely reflecting a past obligation, even if contin- 
ued relevance is suggested. 109 

These examples point to the significance of factors beyond the verb 
form to determine temporal reference. These inelude explicit deictic 
indicators, lexis, and the overall contextual setting. In all three instances 
cited, the choice of an imperfect form is both unusual and therefore 
probably significant since the three words involved almost always appear 
in the present form. 110 

The perfect form fixnctions in a similar way. There are not many 
significant differences between Olsen and Porter at this point, despite 
divergent terminology. Their exegetical conclusions would frequently 
come to the same or similar end. Porter classes the perfect form as 
grammaticalizing stative aspect with no inherent time valué." 1 Olsen 
employs perfective aspect (“a situation has reached its coda by the RT”), 
but contends that the perfect grammaticalizes present relevance. 112 
Although linguists may disagree, it would seem that stative aspect is 
essentially the same as this: present relevance of a situation (state) based 
on the implication of a completed event. The only minor differences are 
that Porter’s stative aspect only implies the preceding event rather than 
explicitly stating that an event has reached its coda, and second, Porter 
allows for the perfect to refer to future States. 

Two examples will suffíce to demónstrate reference to a past State of 
affairs, the present reference of which is irrelevant. 113 John 6:32, ov 
Mwüaqs 8é6b>K6V úplv tóv apTOv ck toO oópavoO, á\X’ ó ttottíp pou 
óíbwair' úplv tóv aprov <ek toO oúpavoú tóv áXT)0iuóv (Moses did not 
give you the bread). Here personal deixis (“Moses”) preeludes a present 
reference. The reference is simply to a past historical event. Galatians 
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3:18, Tejí 8 é ’A0paá|i. 81 ’ ¿TrayyeXías K€X<ípu7Tai ó Oeós (God gave 
[the inheritance] to Abraham). Personal deixis (“Abraham”) is also rele- 
vant here in indicating past reference. In both examples the State is past. 
The statements about those States may still have present relevance (in- 
deed, they would not have been mentioned if they didn’t! 114 ), but the 
State expressed by the perfect form has long since passed. Person deixis 
here certainly appears to be adequate to cancel any supposed present 
reference. 

The best example of a perfect with fiiture reference (an infrequent 
use to be sure) is James 5:1-3. 

“Aye vvv o! uXoúaioi, KXaúaare óXoXú£ovTes eni Tais TaXaiirwpíais 
vpwv Tais éiT€pxo|X€vais. ó ttXoOtos úpwv CTéaqtrcv Kal to IpcÍTia 
úpúv oqTÓPpuTa yéyovev, ó xpucros úpúv Kal ó apyupos KaTÍcoTai 
Kal ó los aÚTwv eís papTÚpiov úplv éaTai Kal <t>áyeTai Tas aápKas 
úpwv á)S Trüp. eOqaavpíaaTe kv éaxÓTais rgiepais (your riches will rust 
and your garments will become moth-eaten, your gold and silver will rust). 

Although English translations have traditionally translated these per- 
fects as having past reference (have rusted, have become moth-eaten), 
this does not do justice to the flow of the argument in the context. The 
miseries of v. 1 are not present, but future (they are coming, not here). 
The opulent lifestyle of greed and persecution of the poor is still in forcé. 
James wams the rich of the consequences of this if they continué; he is 
not interpreting present calamity as a sign of God’s judgment. The future 
forms that follow continué the same time reference . 115 

Two additional references are worth noting. John 17:22, Kayw Tqv 
8 ó£av qv 8 é 8 wKás poi 8é8(i>Ka aÚTOis (/ will give). The context of the 
Upper Room implicates future reference here. The disciples did not then 
possess this glory; it is a promise of a future boon . 116 A timeless refer¬ 
ence is found in John 1:18, 0eóv oú 8 els éwpaKev TuórroTe (no one ever 
sees God). The point is not that none have done so in the past (but may 
do so in the future). This is a categorical denial that the Father is visible 
to human eyes . 117 

If these instances are legitímate examples of past, future, and time¬ 
less reference using the perfect form, then it appears that a postulated 
present time may be canceled. Porter’s explanation would then be a more 
consistent approach to the perfect than Olsen’s. 
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Minor Critidsms. There have been several other minor criticisms of 
Porter’s general theory of aspect; these are not directly related to the 
question of time and will not be treated at length here. The subjectivity of 
a speaker’s choice is perceived to be too free in Porter’s system. Several 
have suggested that there is much less choice available to a speaker and 
the options that are available are oñen not a conscious decisión. Lexis 
and grammar both provide constraints at this point. 118 Another criticism 
is that Porter has not paid sufficient attention to other contextual factors, 
i.e., pragmatics and Aktionsart interactions. 119 He has also been criticized 
for his threefold classification of aspect and for ignoring the lexical 
aspect. Some words are said to have an inherently ingressive meaning 
which are contrary to their use in an aorist form in Porter’s system, since 
this would demand a perfective valué. Mateos, for example, says: 

Ahora bien, si a causa del lexema verbal a que se aplica o del contexto en que 
se encuentra, un aoristo presenta valor incoativo (posibilidad que parcee difícil 
negar), ¿cómo va a verificarse en él el aspecto perfectivo que Porter le atri¬ 
buye? Al contrario, podría deducirse que el aspecto «perfectivo» no es el que 
corresponde al aoristo como tal, sino que depende, como el incoativo, del 
lexema verbal y del contexto en que se verifica . 120 

This confuses aspect and Aktionsart. 

C. Ruijgh rejects not only aspect (“nous préférons limiter l’emploi du 
terme d’aspect á la description du verbe slave”) but also a timeless view 
of the verb: “Nous ne sommes pas d’accord avec ceux qui prétendent que 
les thénes en question n ’expriment pas le temps mais l 'aspect, la visión 
subjective du locuteur.” 121 His position, however, is not argued; he 
appears to defend it only by appeal to the more traditional approach. 
S. Madure accuses Porter of many cases of “special pleading in his 
interpretation.” 122 As Carson observes, however, “a critic might disagree 
with many of Porter’s brief exegeses without denting his theory in the 
slightest.” 123 

Of the objections that have been raised against Porter’s tenseless 
view of the Greek verb, none is unanswerable. Many of these arguments 
do not pose major obstacles to the theory. Even for the more substantive 
objections (the augment, the root fallacy, and cancelability), there are 
adequate responses available. 

Representative Data from the NT 

This section is designed to illustrate the use of each of the major verb 
forms across the full temporal spectrum. Data is drawn from the fiill 
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range of the NT to provide a backdrop for the specifíc consideration of 
Markan usage in the next chapter. Discussion or explanation is not 
included. Some examples discussed earlier are included here for con- 
venience. The pluperfect is not included due to the dearth of examples in 
the NT. 124 

Aorist Forms 

Aorist Form, Past Time 

John 3:2, outos fjXOev upós aí>TÓv vuxtós ([Nicodemus] ... carne to him 
at night). 

Aorist Form, Present Time 

Matt. 23:23, a<|>iÍKaT6 tó Papirrepa toO vópou (you neglect the heavier 
things of the law). 

Matt. 25:24, éyviúv ae (Iknow you). 

Luke 16:4, eyviov tí ttoit)(jü) (Iknow what I will do). 

Aorist Form, Future Time 

John 13:31, NOv éSo^áoOf) ó utos tou avGpcjTrou, xal ó 0eós é8o£á<70T) 
év a¿T(p (now the Son of Man will be glorified, and God will be glorified in 
him). 125 

Jude 14, rjX0€V KÚpios év dyíais pupidaiv (the Lord will come with a 
myriad of saints). 

Aorist Form, Temporally Unrestricted 

Eph. 2:4, ó 8é 0eós ttXoíkjios ¿iv év éXéei, 8ia ttjv ttoXXÍ|v ayánTiv 
aíiToO f\v TjyáirTiacv f)p.ás (he loves us). 

1 Peter 1:24-5, Tráaa cráp£ ¿s X^pTOS xa! TTácra 8ó£a a\)Tf\s ¿S av0os 
XÓpTou* €Éf)páv0T| ó xópTos xal tó av0os é^éireaev tó 8é pfjpa 
xupíou \iévei eis tov alcjya (the grass withers and the flower falls). 

1 John 2:11, oux ol8ev ttoO írrrdyei, oti r| axoTia €TÚ<J>X(i>a€V toüs ó<|)- 
0aXpous auToO (the darkness blinds his eyes). 

Present Forms 

Present Form, Past Time (Historical Present) 

Matt. 3:1, ’Ev 8é Tais ripepais exeívais TrapayíveTat ’IwávvTis ó pan- 
tiotíis xripúaaioy év tí¡ €príp.ü) rf\s ’lovSaías (John carné). 
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Acts 10:11,9€(i>p€i tóv oupavóv ávetoypévov (he saw heaven opened). 
Present Form, Present Time 

Acts 17:22-3, e<|>r|, v Av8pes ’AGr|vaioi, kotó TTÓuTa ¿s 8€iai8aipovea- 
Tepous upas 0€G>p¿>. 8iepxópevos yáp Kal ávaOewpwv rá aepáapaTa 
v[i(úv eupov Kal Pcopóv éu <I> eTTeyéypaTTTo, ’AyvciaTü) Gew. o ouv áyvo- 
ouvTes euaePeiTe, touto éy(i> KaTayyéXXü) úpiv (I see ... I am pro - 
claiming to you). 

Present Form, Future Time 

Matt. 27:63, MeTa Tpets ripepas eyeípopai (after three days Iwill rise). 

John 14:28, i^KOÚaaTe óti éyw ehrov upiv, 'Ytráyü) Kal épxopai Tipos 
¿pág (Iwillgo and Iwill come to you”). 

Present Form, Temporally Unrestricted 

Matt. 6:26, épPXei|jaTe eís rá TreTeivá tou oupavou óti oú crrrcípouaiv 
ou8é GepíCouaiv ou8e auvdyouaiv eís aTroG^Kas, Kal ó ttottip upan/ ó 
oúpávios Tpé(|>ei auTÓ (they do not sow ñor harvest ñor gather into store- 
houses). 

James 1:13, ó yáp Geós áireípaaTÓs éanv Katóv, ireipáíei 8e aÚTÓs 
ou8éva (for God is not tempted by evil, and he himself tempts no one). 

Imperfect Forms 

Imperfect Form, Past Time 

Luke 2:48-9, TéKvov, tí €iroír\oas r|piv outws; í8ou ó TTaTiíp aou Kay(í> 
óSuvcipevoi éCíiToñpév ae. Kal ehrev Tipos auToús, Tí otl éCnT€ÍT€ 
pe; (your father and I have been seeking you.... Why were you seeking 
me?). 

Imperfect Form, Present Time 

Acts 25:22, 6ftouXópT)V Kal aÚTÓs tou ávGpcÜTTOu aKOuaai (“/ would like 
to hear this man myself’). 

Gal. 4:20, fjOcXov 8é TTapeivai TTpós upas apTi Kal áXXá£ai tt\v ((hovtív 
pou (I wish to be present with you now). 

Imperfect Form, Temporally Unrestricted 

Matt. 23:23, aTro8eKaTOUTe tó r|8úoapov Kal tó ávr}0ov Kal tó KÚpiuov 
Kal á<t>T)KaTe tó papÚTepa tou vópou, tÍ|v Kpíaiv Kal tó éXeos Kal tÍ|u 
ttlqtlv* TauTa [8é] éSei Troiíiaai KaKetva pf) á<|>iévai (it is necessary to 
do these things). 
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Perfect Forms 
Perfect Form, Past Time 

John 6:32, ou Mü)t)af¡s 8é8ü>K€V í>pív tov apTOv €K tou oüpavou (Moses 
did not give you the bread from heaven). 

Rom. 16:7, oí Kal Trpó époO yéyovav ev XpiaT¿) (who also were in Christ 
before me). 

Perfect Form, Present Time 

John 1:26, péaos upaiv €<xttik€V ov upéis ouk oí8aT€ (in the midst of 
you he whom you do not know stands ). 

Acts 4:10, outos irapéaTT]K€V ¿vcjitiov upwv íryiiís (this one stands 
before you healthy). 

2 Tim. 4:6, ’Eyw yáp rj8r| cnTévSopai, Kal ó Kaipós rf\s ávaXúaetis pou 
€<|)€CFTT|K€V (the time of my release is imminent). 

Perfect Form, Future Time 

John 17:22, Káyw ri)v 8ó£av f\v SéScoicás poi 8é8a)Ka aírroig (Iwill give 
them the glory). 

James 5:2-3, v Aye vvv oí ttXoíkjioi, KXaúaaTe óXoXúCovTes ém Tais 
TaXaiTTíopíais ¿pwv Tais eTTepxopévais. ó ttXoutos upwv aéaTprcv Kal 
Ta ipána upwv ariTÓPpwTa yéyovev, ó xpuaos úpa>v Kal ó ápyupos 
KaTÍtóTai Kal ó ios aÚTwv eís papTÚpiov úpiv eaTai Kal c|)áy€Tai ras 
aápKas úpwv ¿s Trüp. é0Ti(7aupíaaTe ev éaxaTais ripepais (your riches 
mil rust and your garments mil become moth-eaten). 

Perfect Form, Temporally Unrestricted 

John 1:18,0eóv ou8els ecipaicev iti5ttot€ (no one ever sees God) 

Rom. 7:2, r| yáp UTravSpos yuvf| to Cohm áv8pl SéSeTai vópa> (for the 
married woman is bound to her husband by law) 

2 Peter 2:19, <L yáp tis T)TTT)Tai, toúto SeSoúXonrai (for by what some- 
one is overeóme, by this he is enslaved) 

Temporal Deixis in Relation to Verbal Aspect 

Having suggested that Greek determines temporal reference on the basis 
of deixis rather than by the grammaticalized semantic valué of the verb 
forms, it remains in the last part of this chapter to survey the temporal 
deictic system in Greek. This will establish a framework for the follow- 
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ing chapter in which the theoretical foundation previously considered is 
applied to the Gospel of Mark. Accordingly, the remainder of the chapter 
addresses deixis, both in the broad scope (personal, social, locational, 
and discourse deixis) and more narrowly as it relates to time (temporal 
deixis). The various temporal indicators are surveyed (adverbial, adjec- 
tival, prepositional, conjunctive, lexical, etc.). 

Parameters of Deixis 

Discourse analysis is usually defined as the study of the meaning of a 
text beyond the levels of word, phrase, and sentence. 126 It is therefore a 
broader concept than grammar and syntax. The emphasis is upon real 
instances of language usage rather than isolated words or expressions 
apart from context. As such, discourse analysis encompasses semantics 
(the meaning of the grammatical forms), syntax (how the forms are 
organized), and pragmatics (the meaning of specific forms in specific 
contexts). 127 These are examined, however, not atomistically, but holisti- 
cally: how has the author organized his statements into a coherent whole 
to convey his intended meaning to his target audience? Since this com- 
munication does target a particular audience, it must be viewed as a 
social-semiotic activity, that is, not only as a means of communication, 
but also a means of social interaction. 128 

Verbal aspect intersects with discourse analysis at two points. First, 
aspect is part of the referential component of language 129 which specifíes 
the propositional contení of the verb. This is the basic meaning of aspect: 
perfective, imperfective, and stative. This forms part of the low-level 
system of meaning that is woven into the text. Second, aspect also 
performs a narrative function at the textual level. Here it may serve to 
indícate discourse “seams” and sections as well as to indícate promi- 
nence (sometimes referred to as saliency) by either foregrounding or 
backgrounding various statements. 130 These are significant issues that 
deserve extended treatment, but this study focuses on pragmatics (and 
only one subdiscipline within that field) which is only one part of the 
larger picture of discourse analysis. 

Concern for the temporal reference of the verb falls within the prov- 
enance of pragmatics and particularly the pragmatic category known as 
temporal deixis. Pragmatics is difficult to define and scholars are not in 
agreement as to its proper limits. It is related to semantics and, depending 
on one’s definition, either overlaps with or is distinct from that field. 
Levinson discusses the matter at some length and proposes that “prag- 
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matics concems those aspects of the meaning and language structure that 
cannot be captured in a truth-conditional semantics.” 131 If pragmatics is 
defined this way, then semantics must be defined in a narrow, technical 
sense as the study of truth-intentions of utterances rather than in the 
broad sense of the Science of meaning. 132 That is, what do the words of 
an utterance and the forms of those words mean and to what do they 
refer? These two areas form, with the addition of syntax, the larger 
category of semiotics (see fig. 10). 133 


Fig. 10. The Components of Semiotics 


Semiotics: “the Science of signs” 


Syntax 
“the formal relation of | 
signs to one another” 


Semantics 

“the relations of signs to 
the objects to which the 
signs are applicable” 


Pragmatics 

“the relations of signs 
to interpreters” 


As one area of pragmatics, deixis 134 may be defined as “the location 
and identifícation of persons, objects, events, processes and activities 
being talked about, or referred to, in relation to the spatiotemporal con- 
text created and sustained by the act of utterance .” 135 In other words, how 
do languages indícate the relationship of the utterance to the context? 
Since sentences can “express different propositions on different 
occasions of use ,” 136 these grammatical clues and their proper correlation 
with contextual factors 137 are important indicators of meaning. 

Deictic indicators function as place holders in an utterance . 138 It is for 
this reason that “sentences in the abstract do not in general express 
definite propositions at all .” 139 It is only as sentences are placed in spe- 
cifíc contexts (thus becoming utterances) that these place holders gain 
identifíable referents and are therefore meaningful. The categories used 
to classify these indicators are person, place, time, discourse, and social 
deixis. The present volume intersects with deixis at the temporal level, 
but a brief overview of each deictic category will help set the discussion 
in its proper context . 140 
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Categories of Deixis 

Personal Deixis. The identification of the various participants in the dis- 
course is referred to as personal deixis. This is the familiar territory of 
fírst, second, and third person as expressed by various types of pronouns 
and by the personal endings on imite verbs. It goes beyond morphology, 
however, in that considerations of spokesman versus recipient (partici- 
pant roles) are included, as are such questions as the inclusión of the 
speaker and/or addressee/s (e.g., in fírst person plural), greetings (voca- 
tives, kinship terms, self-introductions), etc. 141 Personal deixis may have 
temporal implications as well. Reference in the NT to Moses or David, 
for example, can indícate past reference even apart from other 
grammatical factors. 142 

Social Deixis. Social identities or relationships between participants or 
others mentioned is designated as social deixis. This social information is 
expressed grammatically by means of polite pronouns, titles of address, 
“honorifics,” etc. English uses relatively few such terms (“sir” would be 
one such); oriental languages use a great many. A biblical example may 
be found in Luke 1:3, KpcmaTe 0eóc|)iXe (“most excellent 
Theophilus”). 143 This category has less valué for temporal reference than 
the other forms of deixis. 144 

Locationai Deixis. The expression of spatial location in relation to the 
various participants is the concern of locationai deixis (or: place/spatial 
deixis). This usually ineludes categories of proximity (proximal versus 
distal). In English, this, that, here, and there are common indicators of 
place deixis. Common indicators of locationai deixis in Greek would 
inelude the demonstrative pronouns (outos [“this”], etc.), words such as 
a>8e (“here”), 8e£iós and eúcóvupos (“right” and “left”), 145 the lexis of 
many words (e.g., eyy í£w [“I draw near”]), 146 and various prepo- 
sitions. 147 

Discourse Deixis. “The use of expressions within some utterance to refer 
to some portion of the discourse that contains that utterance (including 
the utterance itself)” is the focus of discourse deixis. The terms used in 
discourse deixis are similar to other deictic categories, but are distin- 
guished by their referent. Examples of discourse deixis inelude, “this 
paragraph,” “that chapter,” the “next story,” and the “last sentence.” 
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Other words that may indícate deictic shifts inelude “utterance-initial 
usages of but, therefore, in conclusión, to the contrary..., and so on.” 148 


Temporal Deixis. The grammaticalization of temporal relationships of 
events relative to the coding time refers to temporal deixis. 149 This 
involves several grammatical features, including temporal adverbs (in 
English: now, then, yesterday, etc.; in Greek, vvv, evQvg, etc.) and, in 
many languages, grammatical tense. The particulars will vary with the 
language and the culture. Terms such as today, tomorrow, or yesterday 
express some of these relationships in English. They may be used to 
describe a span of time (i.e., the entire period) or a point of time (i.e., at a 
specific point within the span). 150 These descriptions can be elaborated 
by the addition of other deictic words such as this, next, last, etc. (e.g., 
“next week”). 151 Pragmatics attempts to sort out these temporal refer- 
ences as well as resolve some ambiguities that can arise by the use of 
such terms. 152 

The following charts list by category the temporal deictic indicators 
that are used in the NT. The charts are extensive, but only representative 
since their purpose is to ¡Ilústrate the range of such indicators available to 
a speaker. 153 

The largest single category of temporal deictic indicators is com- 
prised of temporal adverbs (see fíg. 11). 154 These refer either to particular 
points of time or describe some duration of time. Adjectives (see fíg. 12) 
may indícate a similar range of meaning. 


Fig. 11. Adverbial Indicators 

áeí, always, continually vvv, vvví, now 

a|ia, at the same time óXíyov, a little 

áviúQev, again,for a long time, from the oaerns éáv, as often as 


beginning 
apn, now, just 
aupiov, tomorrow, soon 
a<|>iAi), suddenly 
kyyvs, near 
eirá, then, next 
eXaaaov, less 
e wuxa, at night 
éCaí<J)vr|S‘» suddenly 


ou8€ttot€, never 
oiik€tl, no longer 
oüttü), notyet 
ói|)é, late 

TraiSi 6Qev,from childhood 
TTÓXai, already,for a long time 
TráXiv, again 
Trái/TOTe, always 
TTapaxpf¡M.a, immediately 
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é^auTÍís, at once 
e£ámva, suddenly 
e£rjs, the next day 
¿Traúpiov, tomorrow 
6TT€tTa, then 
en ,yet, still 

€¿0i3s, €¿0éa)S, at once, then 
€<t>aTra£, at once, once for all 
éx0és, yesterday 
t)8t], already, now at last 
Ka0e$f]9, one after the other 
[tó] \onróv,finally 
\lt\K€TI, no longer 


TToXXá, often 
ttoXíi, much, long (time) 
TToXXa kls, many times 
TToacms, how often 
TTÓTe, when? 
TipuTOV t first, earlier 
TTpüít, early 

tt(Óttot€, ever, at any time 
cnípepov, today 
ra\éus, quickly, at once 
Taxi», quickly, soon 
ráxiov,faster 
ÜCTTepov, later 


Fig. 12. Adjectival Indicators 155 


aíwvios, etemal, without end 
ápxaios, ancient, oíd 
bevrepos, second, later, after 
SitiveKiis, continuous 
¿Xdaawv, younger 
ÍKavós, long 

Kaiuós (KaivÓTepos), new 
paKpós, long 
peyas (peíCtóv), older 
piKpóg, a short time, young 
veos (vea)T€pos), new, young 


óXíyos, little, short (time) 
oaos, as long as 
ói|nos, late 
naXaiós, oíd, earlier 
TTpeapÚTepos, older, earlier 
TTpÓGKaipos, temporary 
TTpÓTepos, former, earlier 
ir puros, Jirst, earliest/er 
Taxi^óg, comingsoon 
Tax^s, quickly 


Prepositions are very flexible and are used in a wide variety of tem¬ 
poral contexts, often in combination with other temporal indicators. The 
following list ineludes only representative glosses for each preposition. 


Fig. 13. Prepositional Indicators 


diró, since, from 
axpi, until 

8iá, during, within, for 
eis,for, in, at, until 
€K, since, from, when, at 
ev, during, within, for, when 


KdTá, about, when, at 
p€Tá, after 

H¿XPi[s], until 

óipe, after 
■nepí, about 
TTpiv [fj], before 
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€TTi, duríng, within,for, when 
ecos, until 

kqGiüs, when, at the time of 


TTpó, befare 
TTpós, at, to, towards 
írrró, at, about 


Some conjunctions have explicit temporal meaning, others take this 
forcé from the discourse structure. Those with the most explicit reference 
are listed here. 


Fig. 14. Conjunctive Indicators 

éáv , when péxpL ou, until 

eiráv, when, as soon as ote, as long as, while, when 

ecos, until, while ¿ 9 , as long as, while, when, after 


One of the most common categories of deictic indicators is com- 
prised of those words which carry a temporal lexis. They are listed here 
in nominal (including some substantival forms) and verbal categories. 


Fig. 15. Lexical Indicators: Nominal 


aicóv, age 

áXeKTOpo<|>(ovía, third watch 
ápxií, beginning 
ppé<j)OS, childhood 
ye vea, epoch, generation 
éviairr 6s,year, age 
émoOaa, 156 the next day 
écrrrépa, evening 
cto s,year 

euKaipta, opportunity 
tí) éxop.evT), 157 immediately fallowing 
(day), on the next day 
eTO s,year 

f|XiKÍa, lifetime, span oflife 
f|p.épa, day 
0épos, summer 
Kaipós, time 
tó péXXov, the future 


peaovÚKTiov, midnight 
\lt\v, month 
veórr)s 9 youth 
vúf, night 
ócjua, evening 

óp0pos, dawn, early moming 

TTapaaKeuTÍ, day of preparation 

TTpoOeapia, designated time 

TTpoaappaTov, day befare the Sabbath 

TTpcoía, early moming 

aclpparov, week, Saturday 

auvTeXeia, completion 

tcíxos, a very short time 

TeXos, end 

4>uXaKií, a watch 

Xeipwv, winter 

Xpóvos, time 

copa, hour, a while, time 
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Fig. 16. Lexical Indicators: Verbal 


ayo), to spend (time) 
apxw, to begin 
¿yéveTO, it carne to be 
8iayívop.ai, to elapse 
éyyí£ü), to approach 
evíaTapai, to bepresent 
eÚKaipéü), to have occasion to 
paKpo0up.6ü), to wait, delay 
péXXí»), to be about to 


TTaXaióio, to make/be oíd 
TTapépxopai, to pass 
TTÍpTrXripi, to come to an end 
TTXripóo), to fill up 
aupTíXripóüj, to be completed 
auvTeXéü), to come to an end 
t€X€(jl), to come to an end 
XpovtCo), to take time 


There are a number of additional indicators that may be listed. These 
inelude composite phrases (this portion of the list is considerably 
abridged and is only broadly representative of such phrases) as well as 
miscellaneous temporal particles. 


Fig. 17. Composite Indicators and Temporal Particles 


an’ aíwi'os, long ago 158 
air’ f| pepón/ ápxaíwv, long ago 
ano pépovs, for a while 
axpi[s] ou, until the time when 
8iá TtavTÓs, always, regularly 
e<|>’ í tcavóv, for a long time 
év peyaXü), long time 
ev TÓxei, quickly, soon 
év (J, while 
[cTTi/irpó] 0i3pa, soon 


ém ttoXú, long time 

€0)S ou/otou, until, while 

r| apn wpa, at this very time 

upó TTpoaaÍTTou, befare 

Tipos Kaipóv,far a while 

Tipos Katpóv (3p as, for a little while 

(Upa ttoXXtí, very late 

Particles 

ÓTav, whenever, when, while, as long as 
7TOT6, ever, formerly, once 


This chapter concludes part one of the study, having laid a founda- 
tion for the temporal reference theory that will be tested against the data 
of Mark’s gospel in part two. Following the survey of the contemporary 
discussions of verbal aspect and their historical forebears in chapter one, 
the second chapter established the relevant categories and terminology 
related to discussions of temporal issues. Porter’s proposal for viewing 
the Greek verbal system as one which does not grammaticalize temporal 
reference was explained and the objections against it have been evalu- 
ated. The deictic indicators which indicate temporal reference have been 
surveyed. The focus of part two now tums to the Markan corpus. 




Part Two 

Introduction 


Is Porter right? Direct proof for such a proposal is not possible due to the 
nature of the theory. Since there is no pou sto for a deductive argument, 
the theory can only be examined empirically for interna! consistency and 
(especially) for conformity to the data available. Traditional views are 
subject to the same limitation. A negative approach might also be con- 
sidered: can the theory be falsified? 1 Are there examples that are not 
explainable on the basis of the theory? which contradict the theory? As 
McKay suggests, “whereas any of a number of different theories may 
adequately explain a reasonable proportion, or even a majority, of the 
examples under consideration, the correct theory is likely to be the one 
which leaves the fewest anomalies.” 2 

Porter suggests three criteria for such a theory: it must be inclusive 
(i.e., must incorpórate the largest quantity of data), rational (i.e., capable 
of analysis and evaluation), and productive (i.e., it must enable a basis 
for fiirther work). 3 It is at the level of inclusivity that the traditional 
views prove most vulnerable. The “tenses” have traditionally been de- 
fined on the basis of their most frequent use, leaving many “anomalies” 
that must be treated as exceptions. The power of Porter’s approach is that 
there are far fewer such problems. It handles the data more adequately 
than previous treatments. It appears, then, that a plausible case can be 
made for Porter’s thesis, at least on a theoretical basis, using selected 
examples to demónstrate the approach. The following chapters endeavor 
to demónstrate that the theory is an adequate and consistent explanation 
of both the deictic temporal reference system of Greek as well as the 
aspectual system of the language as exemplified in an extended passage 
of narrative text, specifiCally in the Gospel of Mark. 





Chapter Three 

Deictic Indicators in Mark 


The following chapters are the heart of this study as the theoretical 
framework laid out in the preceding two chapters is applied explicitly to 
an extended narrative corpus. There are a number of constructions that 
may indícate temporal relationships that occur in Mark. 1 In the following 
sections a preliminary list is given for each category. 2 Not all of the con¬ 
structions listed below are necessarily temporal in each instance in Mark 
since some can also indícate other relationships. This list simply con- 
firms that the grammatical construction does occur in the Gospel. Some 
of these temporal indicators are relevant to the time at or during which an 
event occurs, others relate to a description of the temporal constituency 
of the event itself. In the latter case the temporal factors relate most 
directly to Aktionsart (procedural character, or lexical aspect 3 ). The 
remaining chapters focus almost exclusively on the former category: 
How does a writer express when an event takes place or when is a situ- 
ation conceived as existing, and how does a reader determine that in any 
given passage? 


Nominal Indicators 

All four major cases (nominative, genitive, dative, accusative) may indi- 
cate temporal relationships without a further deictic marker (such as a 
preposition). Most common in this instance are the oblique cases; use of 
the nominative for temporal reference is rare. There is a general distinc- 
tion between the three cases when used of time: the genitive expresses 
time during which (or since or until), the dative refers to the time at 
which, and the accusative specifíes the extent of time. 4 These are general 
pattems and variations occur in specifíc contexts as is noted below. 
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Genitive 

The use of the genitive to express a temporal relationship is attested in 
several Markan passages. These examples use the genitive form of a 
word that is related to time lexically, usually as part of a set formula. 5 

Mark 13:35, ypriyopeÍTe ouv oük oí8ot€ yáp itótc ó KÚpios tt¡s 
oÍKÍas epxeTai, i] óijíe i] peaovÚKTiov f| áXeKTOpo<|>(i)VÍ as i] Trpwí 
(i cock-crowing ). This example is of particular interest since it uses both 
adverbs (óipé and upan) and nouns in two different cases (accusative and 
genitive) in parallel to denote periods of time. The four terms reflect the 
four watches of the night as the Romans designated them. The genitive 
thus has the usual sense here (time during which), and the accusative is 
semantically parallel to the genitive rather than distinct. 6 

The usual genitive connotation (time during which) is also evident in 
Mark 5:5, icai 8iá TravTÓs vuktos Kai T)pepas ev toís pviípacriv Kai 
ev toís ópeaiv qv KpáCwv Kai kotokótttgjv éauTÓv XÍOois (night and 
day). 1 The initial phrase refers to a continual, characteristic activity of the 
demon possessed man. 

Mark 6:48, Kai i8wv auTous PaaaviCopévous év tw éXaúveiv..., 
Trepi TeTÓpTT|v 4>uXaKr)v TÍjs VUKTOS epxeTai rrpós auTous Trepi- 
TTaTÓjv é-rri rfjs 0aXáaar|s (about the fourth watch of the night). In this 
instance the genitive simply describes the preceding noun (<f>uXaKi)v) by 
specifying that it was a night watch; Tfjs i'uktós is redundant since 
watches were not set during the day. The temporal reference comes pri- 
marily from the lexis of the head word. 

Mark 13:18, TTpoaeúxeaOe 8é iva pf| yévrjTai xeipúpos (during 
winter). With no deictic factors other than a word that relates to a season 
(and thus a temporal reference), the genitive clearly points to a time dur¬ 
ing which it is preferred that an event not take place. 8 

Dative 

The most common temporal function of the dative “fixes the time expli- 
citly” rather than identifying the time within which something happens. 9 

Mark 6:21-2, Kai yevopévris ripépas eÚKaípou ote 'Hpw8r|s toís 
yeveaíois avroú SeXirvov éiToír)CTev toís peyiaTáaiv aíiToú Kai toís 
XiXiápxois Kai toís tt pojTois Tfjs raXiXaías, Kai eiaeXGoúarjs Tfjs 
GuyaTpós aÚToO 'Hp(¡)8iá8os Kai ópxrioapévris rjpeaev tw 'HpwSi^ Kai 
toís auvavaKeipévois (Herod on his birthday gave a banquet). 10 
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In the midst of two genitive absolutes (both of which may have their own 
temporal implications) and a temporal clause (oté ... Seínvov 
érroíoaev), Mark uses a dative noun to inteiject an additional temporal 
note. It was on his birthday that Herod threw his party." 

Mark 2:24, «ai oí Oapiaatoi éXeyov aúno- í8e tí ttoiovoiv roí? 
aápftaaiv o oí»k eijeaTiv; (why are they doing on the Sabbath what is 
not lawful ?”). Note that the parallel phrase in the preceding verse uses 
ev with the dative to express the same meaning. 12 

Mark 11:12, Kat tt) etraúpiov é£eX0óvTcov aimov árró Br|0avías 
en eívaoev (and on the next day). In this instance the adverb enaúpiov is 
used with the dative article to mean “on the next day.” 13 Other datives of 
time in Mark inelude the following texts. 

Mark 12:2, Kal cnrécrTeiXev npós tous yewpyou? T¿ raipá) 8oüXov iva 
Trapa twv yecopywv Xápr| ornó túv rapnwv toO ápneXwvo?’ (at the 
proper time). 

Mark 14:12, Kaí TÍj irp(¿TT) f||iépa t6v á£úp<i>v, ote tó Tráaxa é0uov, 
Xéyouaiv aíiTw oí pa0r|Taí aiiToü ; (on the first day of the feast).'* 

Mark 14:30, raí Xéyei aúno ó ’Itictoíís - ápf]v Xeyw aoi oti ov aiípepov 
raÚTTj TÍj vvktÍ rrpív f| Sí? áXÓKTopa 4>(x>vf|cjai rpís pe cinapvrjor) (on 
this night). 

Mark 15:34, raí tt¡ eváTT) (opa épóriaev ó ’Ir|aoüs «(moví) peyáXTp éXwi 
éXw'i Xepa oaftaxOavi; (at the ninth hour). 

Mark 16:2, raí Xíav npwí TÍ) pió twv aappánov épxovTai em tó pvT|- 
peíov ávaTeíXavTo? toó r|Xíou (and very early on the first day of the 
week). 

Accusative 

The accusative is not as common in temporal references as is the dative. 
When it does occur, it normally indicates extent of time. 15 Mark 2:19, pf) 
SúvavTai oí uíoi toó vvpcfxSvos év w ó vvp<J>íos peT’ aÚTwv éanv 
vrpn-eúeiv; óaov xpóvov exouaiv tóv vvp<|>íov peT’ aÚTtov ov 
SvvavTai vricrreóeiv (So long as they have the bridegroom). Mark 
4:26-7, oímos ecrrív f| paaiXeía toO 0eoO ¿s áv0pwTTos páXr| tóv 
aiTÓpov em Tfjs yf¡s Kaí Ka0eúSr| Kaí éyeípr|Tai vÚKTa Kai f|pépav, 
Kaí ó aTTÓpos pXaaTct Kaí pr|KÚvriTai (day after day).' 6 
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Nominative 

Use of the nominative ¡n temporal reference is rare, but it does occur in 
Mark 8:2, (XTTXayxiÁíopai ém tóv óxXov, oti q8r| T|pépai rpeí? 
TTpoCTpévouaíp poi Kal ouk exonaiv tí <t>áyojai.v (they have remained 
with me for three days now). Various explanations have been offered, 
most of which suggest that the nominative is roughly equivalent to the 
accusative and indicates extent of time. 17 The textual variants present in 
Mark 8:2 and in the Synoptic parallel (Matt. 15:32) illustrate the confu¬ 
sión of the scribes handling an unfamiliar expression. 18 

Adverbial Indicators 

Almost fifty adverbial indicators of temporal deixis which are used in the 
NT were cataloged in chapter two (see fig. 11 on p. 56). Over half of 
these adverbs are used in Mark; they are reviewed in this section. 19 In 
most cases only one or two examples of each indicator are cited in full; 
however, a complete list of references is always given for Markan use. 

éyyúq 

The adverb éyyús is often used to indícate the incipient nature of a 
future event. 20 It appears in Mark twice in Jesús’ words regarding his 
fiiture coming. He says that when the indicated signs are seen, it would 
be a sign that his coming was near. This is compared with the neamess of 
summer when trees put forth their leaves. 

Mark 13:28-29, otov f¡8r| ó kXó8os aÜTfjs áiraXós yévqTai Kal €K<t>úfl 
Ta <|>úXXa, yivwCTKÉTe oti éyyvs tó Oépos éaTÍv outws Kal upéis, 
ÓTav í8r)Te TaÜTa yivó|xeva, yivcíaKeTe oti éyyvs éonv ém Gúpais 
(summer is near ... it is near). 


cito 

The adverb cIto indicates something next in sequence. 21 Mark 4:28, 
auTopÓTq q yr¡ KapTro<}>opeÍ, ttpwtov xópTov €ÍTa aTaxw €ÍTa 
TrXqpqfs] oltov év t¿) otóx^í (then the head, then the full kemel). (See 
also Mark 4:17; 8:25.) 

évvuxoq 

The NT hapax evvuxos, when used alone, means “at night.” 22 In the NT 
the only use is part of a larger temporal phrase: Mark 1:35 Kal irpu>t 
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kwvyja. Xíav ávaoTas é£qX0ev Kai ÓTrqXGev eis epqpov tóttov icaicet 
-rrpoariúxeTO (in the early morning while it was still dark). Here 
€vvi>x°s indicates how early it was by specifying that it was still night 
—i.e., it was still dark. 

é^aupvtrc, é^ániva, é^auiñq 

The three words, é£aíc|>vqs, é^auTrjs, and é^ÓTuva, are similar in that 
they refer to “an extremely short period of time between a previous State 
or event and a subsequent State or event.” 23 Each is used only once in 
Mark. There are two distinct uses here, though the sample size is too 
small to generalize these distinctions beyond Markan usage. The words 
é£aí<{>vqs and e£ómva indícate the swiftness of an action rather than 
when it occurs. The short period of time here is the duration of the event 
itself rather than the time between two events (thus an indicator of 
Aktionsart). Mark 13:36, ypqyopeiTe ... pq eXGwv é£aí<|>vqs evpq 
upas KaGeúboi'Tas (lest coming suddenly). Mark 9:8, icai e£ámva 
iTepi0Xet|mpei'oi owen oüSéva ei8ov áXXá tóv TqaoOv póvov peG’ 
eauxaiv (all at once). By contrast, é^auTqs refers to the veiy short 
period of time anticipated before a particular event takes place. The 
expression may be derived from airrqs Tfjs wpas. 24 Mark 6:25, GéXto 
iva eíatrrqs 8¿>s poi ém mvaia Tqv Ke4>aXqv Twávvou toO 0aTma- 
toO (right away). 

¿naúpiov 

The day immediately following another day (normally the day of the 
speaker or of the event in the narrative) is described as énaúpiov, 
tomorrow. The normal pattem is for this word to occur in the dative with 
an article (exclusively so in the NT). 25 The expression is perhaps best 
understood to stand elliptically for Trj en-aúpiov q pepa. 26 Mark 11:12, 
Kai Tfl éiravpiov eljeXGóvTwv oütwv áiTÓ BqGavías ¿Treívaaev (on 
the next day). 21 

en 

Continuation is indicated by en. 28 Mark 5:35, 'En outoO XaXoOvros 
épxovrai áuó tov ápxicrwaywyou XéyovTes Óti q GuyÓTqp aou 
átTéGavev tí éti aKÚXXeis tóv 8i8ácncaXov; (while he was still 
speaking ... why bother the Teacher any more?”). (See also Mark 12:6; 
14:43, 63.) 
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eÚKaipuq 

Describing a particular kind of time, eÚKaípws refers to an unspecifíed 
time that is favorable. 29 The nature and temporal reference of such a time 
depend totally on the context. Mark 14:11, «ai é£n TeL ttws aÚTÓu 
eÜKaípws TTapaboí (at an opportune timé)? 0 

m 

In its eight Markan uses, íjSTi marks the relative time of the participant 
(not the time of the writer) as the perspective from which the action of 
the verb is to be assessed. 31 This may suggest present time (4:37; 11:11 
—both with present forms 32 ) or past time continuing to the present (with 
both present [8:2] and aorist [13:28] forms 33 ). The form of the verb does 
not appear to play any role in determining temporal reference in these 
cases. The deictic indicators suggest any relevant temporal distinctions 
and the form supplies only aspect. That both perfective and imperfective 
forms can communicate essentially the same temporal valúes may be 
seen in the following four uses: 

6:35a, t)8t) copa? noXXíjs yevopévris 

6:35b, ij8i) (lipa ttoXXi) 

1 l:ll,ói|Has t)8t| oücttis tí^s upas 

15:42, fj8r) Ó4>ías yevopévT|S 

A formal translation of these phrases would be extremely awkward; the 
gist of the idiom in each case is that it was already late in the day. 

The final instance of f)8r| modifies a perfect. Mark 15:44, ó 8é 
mXch-os éGaúpaaev ei T)8 ti Té0vr]Keu icaí TTpoaKaXeaápevos tóv 
KevTupícüva émipwTTiaev aiiTÓv eí irá Xa i á-néQavev (he was already 
dead). 34 Pilate’s query is whether or not Jesús was already in the State of 
death at that time. 

tó Xoinóv 

Adverbial uses of Xoirrós are not common, but the NT does evidence 
such a use. 35 In Mark 14:41 tó Xoittóv may suggest simultaneous occur- 
rence or, more likely in this context, continuation: Kai epxerai tó 
tpítov Kal Xéyei aÚTots' Ka0eú8eTe tó Xoixróv xal áva-rraueaGe 
(Sleep for the remainder [of the time] and rest). 36 
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lUlKéTl 

The negative temporal adverb pqKéxi States the termination of an event 
or activity or preeludes the beginning of such. 37 It is always used with an 
oblique mood, often in purpose (iva) or result (¿jare) clauses. Mark 1:45 
ó 8e e£eX0<i¡>v qp£axo Kqpúaaeiv -rroXXá Kal 8ia4>qpí(eiv tóv Xóyov, 
(ÍÍCTTe |iT)K6Ti aúxóv SúvaaGai <))avepú>s el? ttóXiv eíoeXGeív, áXX’ 
é£io ¿tt’ épqpois tóttois qv (he was no longer able). In Mark 11:14, 
note that el? tóv aíwva reinforces the temporal reference: pqKCTi cls 
róv aíúva ¿K oov pq8els KapTtóv 4>áyoi (may no one ever eat fruit 
ffom you again ). (See also Mark 2:2; 9:25.) 

vuv 

The adverb vvv is a useful deictic indicator in determining temporal im- 
plicature. It usually indicates present time, but it should not be limited to 
immediate present time only. The semantic range of the various uses of 
vvv in the Gospels also ineludes past and future reference. Both of these 
uses are limited to a fairly short temporal span either just before or just 
after the speaker’s present reference point and the event so described is 
usually, if not always, closely related to the present situation. 38 This word 
is used only a few times in Mark, for example, Mark 15:32, ó xpi^rós ó 
PaoiXeus TapaqX KaTapáTW vvv emó toü OTaupoO, iva Í8(i)pev Kal 
maTeúawpev (come down now from the cross). (See also Mark 10:30; 
13:19.) 

oúSénoie 

The negative adverb ouSéiTOTe is usually past-referring. 39 In Mark it is 
used twice. Mark 2:12, outws oúSéiroTe eí8opev (we have never seen 
anything like this). Mark 2:25, oúSéiroTe ávéyvwTe tí éiroíqaev 
Aauí8; (have you never read). 

OÚKCTl 

Reference to something that has existed, taken place, or been true, but 
which is no longer the case may be made with the adverb oÚKén. 40 Mark 
9:8, Kal é^ámva TTepipXe^ápevoi ovncén oí>8éva el8ov áXXá tóv 
T qaoOv póvov (they no longer saw anyone). Mark 15:5, ó 8é TqaoOs 
OÚKCTl oú8év átT€Kpí0q, waTe Gaupá^eiv tóv IIiXcítov (Jesús no 
longer answered anything). 41 (See also Mark 5:3; 7:12; 10:8; 12:34; 
14:25.) 
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oünu) 

The negative temporal adverb outtw States that a situation has not been 
and is not presently existing (at the time of the speaker). 42 An inference 
regarding any fiiture change in the situation is not possible based on the 
use of this word. Mark 8:21, Kai éXeyev aüxots' ovir<i> awíexe; (and 
he said to them, “Do you not yet understand?”). Mark 11:2, evpqaexe 
ttmXov 8e8epéuou ov otóeis oútrw ái'0pojTTu>u ¿KaOioeu (no one has 
ever ridden). 

ót|ié 

The adverb 43 ói|>é means late (i.e., late in the day), though it is often best 
translated into English as a noun, evening. Mark 11:19, Kai óxav» óí|íe 
éyévexo, éÉeiTopeúoi'xo e£w xíjs TTÓXews (when evening carne). 44 Mark 
13:35, ypqyopeixe ouv oúk oí8axe yáp iróxe ó KÚpios xqs oíkíos 
épxexai, r) ó<|>é i) peaouÚKTiou f) áXeKTopo^wuías i) Ttpwí (evening ). 45 

naiSióOev 

Adverbs ending in -0ev usually answer the question, “from where?” 46 
Although typically this has a strictly locative sense, it can also carry 
temporal connotations as it does in Trai8ió0ev, from childhood, indica- 
ting a span of time that varíes depending on the age of the referent. 47 
Mark 9:21, Kai émpwTTiaev xóv TraTÉpa aúxoír ttoctos xpó^os éaxlv 
tus xoüxo yéyovev aírríj); ó 8é ehrev ¿k iTaiSióOev (from child¬ 
hood ') 41 

náXai 

Past time is denoted by the adverb TráXai. This may be a distant períod 
of time (long ago) or a relatively recent time (already ). 49 Mark’s only 
instance of náXai looks back but a few hours to the time of the cruci¬ 
fixión earlier in the aftemoon: Mark 15:44, ó 8e riiXSxos é0aúp.aaev el 
fj8q xe0vT|Kev’ Kai TrpoCTKaXeaápei'os xóv Kevxvpíwva émpcüxqaeu 
aüxóv el iráXai áTTé0av>ev (he had already died). 

TIÓXlV 

There are several uses of ttóXiv, which Mark uses in a distinctive way. 50 
At the most basic level, TróXiv simply expresses repetition and means 
again, or a second time (8:25, elxa tráXiv éire0r|K€v xas x e ip a s ¿tí 
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roí»? ó<J>0aXpoi>s av»ToO [once again he put his hands on his eyes]—the 
first touch was recorded in v. 23; see also 12:4; 14:39,40). A second use 
occurs within a dialogue section and also means again, implying repeti- 
tion (10:24, ó 8e ’lrjaoOs iráXiv ctTTOKpiQeis Xéyei airrois [Jesús again 
answering]; see also 10:10; 14:61, 69, 70 (2 x), 15:4, 12, 13). 5 ' The dif- 
ference in this category is functional, not semantic. The third use, and the 
one that is distinctive to Mark, is the discourse use of rráXiv. Mark 
appears to employ this word as a means of providing textual cohesión at 
the discourse level (or episodic level, as Buth prefers to cali it). As Buth 
explains, náXiu 

is used to help link two parts together and that these parts are not events that 
make up a pericope or episode, but that the parts are actually episodes them- 
selves. In short, palin is a cohesión devise [which is used] within the book as a 
whole and helps to link together different episodes and macro-episodes . 52 

Development of this function is beyond the scope of the present 
study; one example will suffíce. Mark 2:1, Kai elaeX0(i>v iráXiv eís 
Ka<t>apvaoup 8i’ ripepwv f|Koúa0r| ón kv oíkw ccttív (retuming again 
to Capemaum). This marks a seam between two pericopes and, along 
with the geographical notation, serves to introduce the second, referring 
back to the previous pericope in which Jesús was ministering in Caper- 
naum (1:21). 53 Similar uses are found in 2:13; 3:1, 20; 4:1; 5:21; 7:14, 
31; 8:1, 13; 10:1,32; 11:27. 

TTCIVTOTE 

Duration of time is expressed by TTávTOTe. 54 In Mark it occurs twice. 
Mark 14:7, irávTOTC yáp tou? tttwxous eyeTe pe0’ éairrwv Kai otov 
0éXT]Te 8wa<j0e airrois ev TToirjaai, épé 8é oí) irávTOTe éyeTe (the 
poor you will always have with you ... you will not always have me). 

noAAá 

The accusative form of the adjective ttoXú? is used adverbially to indi- 
cate (large) quantity. 55 It is used once in Mark, though the meaning is 
debated: 5:10, Kai TtapeKÓXei airróv iroXXá iva pf| aÚTa álToaTeíXq 
Tfjs x^pas- Is this to be understood temporally (so NIV, “And he 
begged Jesús again and again not to send them out of the area”), or 
emphatically (so NASB, “And he began to entreat Him earnestly..."), or 
both? 56 The difference between the temporal and emphatic nuances 
appears to be one of English translation; the Greek text does not specify 
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one nuance over the other. An emphatic plea would likely be repeated 
and a repeated plea would be considered emphatic. 


noXXÓKiq 


Frequency may be indicated by ttoXXóki .?. 57 Mark 9:22, xa! iroXXáias 
icai el? trOp aírrói' ePaXev «al eí? ü8ara iva cmoXéari aÚTÓv (it has 
frequently thrown him). (See also Mark 5:4.) 


itóie 

The word which asks regarding the location of an event in time is itótc. 58 
In the Gospels it is frequently found in rhetorical questions and 
occasionally in indirect ones. Mark 13:4, cittóv qpív, irÓT€ toCto 
laTai Kal tí tó aqpeíov ÓTav péXXq toCto avvTeXeiaOai TiávTa; 
(when will these things happen) (note the parallel with otov). Mark 9:19 
uses the combination ew? ttót€ twice (see also Mark 13:33, 35). 


npwi 

The adverb tTpwí (early) is the antonym of Ó4>¿ (late). It often translates 
well as a noun in English: morning. 59 Mark 11:20, Kal TtapaTropeuó- 
pevoi irpwí el8ov Tqv auKfjv é^qpappévqv ¿k piCwv (in the morning). 
Note the cumulative effect of irpcot évvvxa Xíav ávaaTÓs (idiomati- 
cally: very early in the morning, while it was still dark) in Mark 1:35. 
(See also Mark 13:35; 15:1; 16:2.) 

npwiov 

Temporal sequence may be expressed with ttpwtov (first, before, ear- 
lier). 60 Mark 4:28, auTopÓTq q yfj KapTroc|)opei, irpÓTOV xóprov eirá 
aTÓxw eirá nXqpq[s] ctltov év tw cttóxví (first the stalk, then ...). 
Note the sequence of ttpwtov ... cito ... eiTa. (See also Mark 3:27; 
7:27; 9:11,12; 13:10.) 

ofjpepov 

The current 24-hour period, today, is indicated by aqpepov. 61 Mark 
14:30, ápf|v Xéyco aoi oti ai) aqpepov TaÚTq Tr¡ vukt'i nplv i) 81? 
áXéKTOpa 4>(ovqaai Tpí? pe aTrapvqaq (today —on this night). 
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TCIXÚ 

The adverb toxú (neuter singular of the adjective toxús, eta, ú) may 
indícate either rapidity ( quickly ) or a short span of time (soon). 62 The fírst 
meaning relates primarily to Aktionsart, but the second is relevant as a 
marker of temporal deixis. Mark 9:39, pf) KwXúeTe aírróv. oúSels yáp 
éanv os tToiiíaei 8úvapiv ém toj óvópaTÍ pou Kal SwqaeTai Taxi» 
KaKoXoyfjaaí pe (do not hinder him, for there is no one who will do a 
miracle in my ñame and be able soon afterward to speak evil of me). 

xóie 

The adverb tótc, a correlative adverb of time, is used six times in Mark. 
It places events in sequence (the event that follows toté is chronologi- 
cally after the event that precedes it). 63 Occasionally tótc occurs alone. 
Mark 13:14, "Oxav 8é í8r|Te tó p8éXuypa Trjs épqpcóaecos éarqKÓra 
ottou ov Set, ó ávayiv'üjoKwv voeí™, TÓT€ ol év tt¡ ’Iou8aíq <|>euy€- 
Twaav eis tó ópq (when you see ... then let those who are in Judea 
flee). More often Mark uses tótc with Kaí: Mark 3:27, áXX’ oí) SwaTai 
oí)8els eís tt|v oiKÍav toO íaxupoñ eíaeXGwv Ta axeúq aí)ToO 8iap- 
Tíáaai, éáv pq npcirov tóv laxupóv 8qaq, Kai TÓT6 tt|v o’iKÍav 
avrov 8iapnáaei (and then he will plundér his house). (See also Mark 
2:20; 13:21, 26, 27— all koí tótc .) 64 

eúGúq 

Due to the frequent and distinctive use of e¿0ús in Mark, 65 greater space 
is devoted to this deictic marker. 66 The semantic field of eúSús may refer 
to sequential action (with either the connotation of a short intervening 
duration of time between two events or of no intervening event/s) or it 
may suggest the rapidity with which an event occurs. 67 It may, in 
addition to these meanings, function as a conjunction with a meaning not 
greatly different from Kaí. In this case it may add a nuance of sequence 
(though not necessarily temporal sequence, but in the sense of, “the next 
thing I want to say is...”), 68 or it may be “otiose, and a mere manner- 
ism.” 69 Both adverbial and conjunctive uses are considered together in 
this section. 

The following categories may be observed in Mark’s use of eúOús 
and the syntactical combination Kal eí)9ús. The word eúOús may be used 
as an adverb. In each of these instances eüGús modifies a verb and 
expresses a short duration of time. This may be either a description of the 
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short interval prior to the beginning of an action or it may describe the 
rapidity with which an action is performed. English translations that may 
be appropriate (depending on the context) inelude “quickly,” “promptly,” 
“as soon as,” “at once,” and perhaps “immediately” (this last gloss is 
usually too strong a term for this category). Mark 4:29 illustrates this use 
well. In this parable of the growing seed, once the grain is ripe, the 
farmer “at once” begins the harvest (€i>0i>s áTToaréXXei tó Spén-avov, 
"at once he sends the sickle”). The point is not that he “swings a fast 
sickle,” but that the harvest begins without delay once the grain is ripe 
(for reasons that any farmer understands). The NIV expresses this well by 
combining euGús with the initial otov: "as soon as the grain is ripe, he 
puts the sickle to it.” 70 

One of Mark’s unique stylistic features is his frequent use of KGti 
eú0ús rather than euGú? alone. 71 This combination may have the same 
meaning as eí>0ús alone, 72 but there are also several additional uses 
attested only with the addition of kcú . 73 A number of passages evidence a 
specialized use of tcai eú0ús that is a more narrow application of the 
concept of rapidity. 74 In these cases the action referred to takes place 
instantaneously. When this connotation is present, Mark always uses xai 
e¿0ús with an aorist verb (either an indicative or a participle), never 
€Í>0ús alone and never with a present verb form. The perfective aspect of 
the aorist is particularly appropriate for describing instantaneous action. 
Evidence from the context is necessary to establish this use; it cannot be 
assumed from isolated grammatical features. Mark 1:42 describes the 
instantaneous healing of a leper: leal eú0us chrrf¡X0ev an’ aÚToO q 
Xéirpa (“immediately the leprosy left him”). Contextual indications that 
this was an instantaneous healing come from Jesús’ touch in v. 41, the 
evidence of accomplished healing in w. 43-4, and the general pattem of 
Jesús’ healing miracles elsewhere (often with explicit statement that it 
was instantaneous, e.g., Matt. 15:28; 17:18). 

As a conjunction, kcu evQvs carries no sense of rapidity or shortness 
of time. 75 It indicates simply the succession of events, and at times has no 
more forcé than «ai alone. Failing to recognize this use of eú0ús fre- 
quently leads to over-exegeting and emphasizing what Mark did not 
intend to emphasize. 76 The description of Jesús’ Capemaum synagogue 
ministry described in Mark 1 illustrates kcu eí>0ús twice in a conjunctive 
sense. In neither instance is there an emphasis on rapidity; the text sim¬ 
ply narrates sequential events. In v. 21 the sequence is: go to Capemaum, 
Sabbath arrives, go to synagogue, Jesús teaches. In this instance, “eu0ús 
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probably implies what was done on the immediately following 
Sabbath.” 77 The text is best translated, “They went to Capemaum, and 
then on the Sabbath, entering the synagogue, Jesús began to teach.” 78 To 
forcé Kai eí>0ús into a temporal role at this point would require either an 
emphasis on Jesús going to the synagogue as soon as the Sabbath arrived 
(if e¿0ús modifíes eíaeXOwv) or on the “quickness with which he didac- 
tically takes charge” 79 (if eú0ú? modifíes é8í8acrKev). There is no justi- 
fícation for either of these ideas in the context, however, and is rather 
pedantic. The second use in this passage is v. 23, leal €Ú0i>s qu kv Trj 
auvayüí'yrj aúráiv' av0pti)Tros év Tn'eúp.an aKaGápTw Kai ávexpa^eu 
Xéyojr' {and then a man in their synagogue). 80 To interject an immediately 
(or even a just then) in the middle of the narrative makes little sense, 
especially since it follows a description of the people’s reaction to Jesús, 
not an account of something Jesús did or said. “Jesús was already 
teaching, and the appearance of the demoniac could not have been ‘im- 
mediate’: he is not said to have entered the synagogue immediately, but 
to have been present.” 81 It seems to be strictly transitional at this point, 
introducing the next item that Mark intends to describe. 

The conjunctive use of evQvs has been noted by several grammari- 
ans. Howard’s discussion of Semitisms in the NT suggests that evQvg is 
sometimes an inferential conjunction in Mark; he cites 1:21, 23, 29, and 
30 as examples of this. 82 Tumer suggests that eu0ús is used adverbially 
only five times, “elsewhere it is probably merely a connective conjunc¬ 
tion, occurring at the beginning of its clause.” He adds, however, “that 
sometimes, as at 6 25 , eü0ús has rather stronger adverbial forcé: she went 
in immediately. ” 83 He elsewhere makes this later statement a “rigid rule” 
in Mark: “at the beginning of the clause [TTÓXiy and eu0ús] are mere 
conjunctions, but adverbial elsewhere.” 84 Riley contends that “when the 
word eú0ús corresponds to an equivalent word in Matthew and/or Luke, 
it requires the sense of ‘immediately.’ When there is no corresponding 
word, the more natural translation is in almost every instance ‘then.’ He 
also suggests that “Mark’s usage is very much the mannerism of a collo- 
quial style, without great significance.” 85 

If eú0ús occurs alone, it is always adverbial, never conjunctive. 
When the composite phrase Kai evQvs occurs, it may be either adverbial 
or conjunctive. Only the context can determine the proper classifícation. 
There are no grammatical or syntactical pattems that work in every 
instance or even in a sufficient majority of instances to be exegetically 
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useful. 86 When Mark desired to express instantaneous action rather than 
simply quickness or temporal sequence, he always uses xa! eú0ú?. 

Excursus: Burkitt and Weift on eúOúq 

F. C. Burkitt argued that Kai ei)0ús is not used in Mark in a temporal 
sense but rather as a connective equivalent to the Hebrew waw con- 
secutive. 

The essence of the meaning of 'waw consecutive’ is that the event related is 
regarded as happening in due sequence to what has gone before. To express 
this Kai is too inadequate a link, while 8é implies a contrast which is wholly 
wanting in the Hebrew: the tum of thought is more or less our English ‘and so.’ 

But this is exactly what S. Mark means by this Kai eú0úg, and it is what is 
generally meant in the Fourth Gospel by oíiv. Simon’s wife’s mother was sick 
of a fever and so they tell Jesús of her (xa! evQvs Mk i 30): S. Mark does not 
mean to emphasize the haste they were in to tell the news. Similarly in S. John 
there are literally scores of verses beginning with eÍTrev oiw or eiirov ow 
where ‘he said therefore’ brings out far too prominently the idea of causation. 

All that is meant is IQÑH 'and so he said,’ or 'and so they said,’ as the case 
may be. 87 

WeilJ evaluates Burkitt’s thesis in relation to an altemative explana- 
tion by Merx that eüOús is missing in the Sinaitic Syriac because it was 
not present in the exemplar from which it was translated. 88 The bulk of 
WeiB’s arricie (126-32) is devoted to a discussion of the textual validity 
of evQvg in Mark. He concludes that out of 48 instances of evOvg in 
Mark (he ineludes all v.l. in his count) only 7 occurrences are genuine 
(1:18, 42; 2:12; 4:17; 5:42; 10:52; and 14:72), with 3 others probable 
(4:5; 6:50; 5:29). He concludes from this that Matthew and Luke were 
based on a proto-Mark Grundschrift (underlying written source) that did 
not inelude evQúg in the remaining 38 passages: 

Die einzig mógliche Annahme ist, daB der Text der synoptischen Grundschrift, 
den sie lasen, jene Züge noch nicht enthielt, sodaB sie nicht den ursprünglichen 
Markus-Text, sondem Ausschmückungen, Erweiterungen, Wucherungen dar- 
stellen. Dazu gehórt nun auch das háufíge eüQúg. 89 

WeiB concludes that evQúg should therefore be excised from the 
same places in the current text of Mark as well. One of the few places 
where he considers it probably to be a genuine reading is in the 
Heilungsgeschichten: 

Was heiBt hier echt und unecht? Mit einiger Sicherheit dürfen wir sagen, daB 
das eu0ús in dem alten Markus, der dem Mattháus und Lukas vorlag, im 
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weiten Umfange noch gefehlt hat; bemerkenswert ist, daB es in den Heilungs- 
geschichten ein Urlaut des Erzáhlungstypus gewesen ist. 90 

If eü0ús is so poorly attested, says Weifi, it cannot provide a basis for 
equating it with a Hebrew waw consecutive and thus a connective rather 
than an adverb. 91 

In light of the previous discussion in this chapter, it appears that 
Burkitt’s conclusión more closely aligns with the characteristic use of 
eü0ús in Mark than does the altemative explanation of WeiB and Merx. 

Prepositional indicators 

The following prepositions are used with temporal reference in Mark: 
ctiTÓ, em, ev, Sía, els, ews, é«, rotó, peTÓ, and uepí. 92 

ánó + génitive 

The preposition ano with the genitive is used temporally several times in 
Mark. 93 Two texts refer to the very long period of time “from creation” 
until the present time: Mark 10:6, <ziró 8é ápxqs KTÍaews ápoev icai 
0qXu énoíqoei/ añroús (from the beginning of creation). Mark 13:19, 
eaouTcti yáp al qpépai eiceívai 6 \u|hs oía ov yéyovev TOiaÚTq án’ 
ápxfjs KTÍaews qi/ eKTiaev ó 0eós ews tou vvv icai ov pq yévqTai 
(from the beginning of the creation). 

A reference with ano that is less directly temporal occurs in Mark 
7 : 4 , Kai áiT’ áyopás éáv pf| PaTTTÍawr'Tai ouk €00100011/ (when they 
come from the market). This might be handled as an elliptical statement 
and the temporal reference supplied from the context, 94 yet the text as it 
stands requires that the reader assume, not just a spatial reference (which 
is surely included), but a temporal connotation as well: it is to the 
sequence, when they come ... they do not eat, that the statement applies. 
They might come from the market at other times of the day and not wash 
because they are not preparing to eat at that time. 95 

5ia + genitive 

With the genitive, 8ía may indícate a period throughout which some- 
thing happens or it may specify the period of time after which something 
happens. 96 Mark 5:5 notes time throughout: koí 8iá iravTÓ? vukto? 
Kaí f| pepas év roXs pi/rjpaoiy koí kv tols ópeoiv qv KpáCwv Kal 
KaTaKÓiTTCüi/ éaoTÓv XÍ 0 ols (night and day). More formally the phrase 
might be rendered throughout all the night and day. Mark 2:1 illustrates 
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the other possible nuance of 8 ía with the genitive: Kal eiaeXOwv itóXiv 
€15 Ka4>apvaoi>p 81 ’ fipepúv f|Koúa0r] oti ev oíkw ¿cttív ( several 
days afterward ). 97 

Mark 14:58 probably intends to indícate a limit of time: oti ripeís 
TÍKOóaapev avrov XéyovTOs oti ¿ya» KaTaXúaco tóv vaóv toutov tóv 
XeipoTToííiToi' Kal 8iá Tpiáiv Tipeptov aXXov áxeiponoíriTov oikoSo- 
piíaw (in three days). From a Christian perspective, some might be 
tempted to focus on the completion of the period in order to parallel the 
resurrection (which was Jesús’ referent). This statement, however, must 
be viewed from the perspective of Jesús’ adversaries, and their focus is 
the impossibility of doing in three days what had already taken forty-six 
years . 98 Thus in three days is preferable to on the third day or after three 
days (within three days would also be possible). This is similar to the 
“time through[out] which,” but the context emphasizes the termination or 
limit rather than the process. 

Eiq + accusative 

With the accusative, e’is indicates “either the limit or accents the dura- 
tion expressed by the accusative.” 99 The most common use of eís with 
the accusative in the NT is the standard idiom, eís tóv atwva as an indi- 
cation of a long time: ever or (if negated) never (formally, unto the 
age ).' 00 Mark 11:14, Kal cmoKpi.0eís eí-rrev aínrj- priKCTi els TÓv 
altiva ¿k aou priSels KapTróv <()áyoi (may no one ever eat). The nega- 
tive appears in Mark 3:29, 05 8’ av pXaac()r|pfjCTr| €15 tó Tiveúpa tó 
ayiov, oók exei a<|)eaiv eís tóv aíútva, áXXá evoxós éaTiv alwvíou 
ápapTrjpaTos (will never be forgiven). This phrase should probably not 
be construed as a reference to etemity (i.e., the biblical concept of the 
age to come), but is rather to be understood simply in the weakened 
sense of ever or never, especially in the singular. 101 

The only other instance of eís with the accusative to indícate a tem¬ 
poral relationship is found in Mark 13:13, Kal éaeoGe piaoúpevoi Úttó 
TT cívTtdv 8iá tó óvop.á pou. ó 8é ÚTTopeívas eís xeXos oÍitos awOiía- 
€Tai {to the end). 

¿k + genitive 

Only once in Mark is ¿k used with the genitive in a temporal sense, indi- 
cating the temporal “point of departure” 102 or the time something began 
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(terminus a quó): Mark 10:20, ó 8é e<}>T) aírnjr 8i8áaKaXe, toCto 
tráv'Ta e^uXa^ápriu €K veórnTÓs pou (from myyouth). 

¿v + dative 

A frequent means of expressing time is the use of év with the dative 
case. 103 The most frequent such use in Mark is the set phrase év ¿Keívais 
Tais fipépais, which refers to a specified, though vaguely defined span 
of time. Mark 1:9, for example, uses this formula to identify the time 
during which John was ministering: Kai éyéveTo év ¿Keívais ral? 
qpépais qXOev TqaoOs ¿ttó Na£apeT Tqs raXiXaías Kai épatTTÍaOq 
eis TÓy Top8áv'r|i' úttó ’lwávi'ov (in those days). m Although the plural 
is the usual form, the singular also appears. This also indicates an 
indeñnite period of time 105 unless other temporal markers are added. 106 
Other general time words that may be used in the same phrase inelude 
Kaipó?, aíúu, and upa. 107 More specifíc reference may be indicated if 
the object of the preposition refers to a more limited time frame: Mark 
2:23, Kai eyévero avrov év toí<? aápftaaiv TrapaTTopeúeaGai 8iá 
rcov aTTopípwv' (on the Sabbath). m 

A slightly different thrust is also possible in which év with the dative 
expresses the time during which another event is taking place. Several 
texts in Mark illustrate this use. Mark 4:4, Kai éyévero év atreípetv 
o pév eireoev -napa Tqu ó8óu, Kai qXGev rá TTeTeivá Kai Karé<t>ayei/ 
avTÓ (as he was sowing the seed). m In this instance the prepositional 
phrase specifies when the seed fell on the path: as (or while) the sower 
was sowing. Likewise in Mark 12:38 the prepositional phrase identifies 
when the statement was made: Kai év TÍj 8i8axf¡ aiiroú eXeyev 
PXctt€T€ ornó twu ypappaTewv twv OeXóvTuu év aToXai? uepiTraTetu 
(as he taught he said, “Watch out for the scribes who like to walk around 
in flowing robes”). 110 

The context of Mark 8:27 suggests that év should be understood in a 
temporal sense: Kai é£f¡X9ev ó TqaoOs Kai oí paGqTai aiiroO eís tos 
Kwpas Kaiaapeías Tf¡s OiXíttttou- koí év Tfj Ó8¿> é-n-qpajra tous 
paGqrás aÚToO Xéywv avTois - TÍva pe Xéyouaiv' oí áv'GpwrTOi eívai; 
(while they were on the road). A strictly locative approach (“and in/on 
the road”) misses the point, which is that this statement refers to a ques- 
tion posed by Jesús to his disciples as they were travelling. 111 

Another variation is found in Mark 8:38, os yap éáv ¿TTaiaxuvOf) 
pe Kai tous épous Xóyous év xfj yeveá raÚTT| tt¡ poixaXí8i koí 
ápapTwXó), Kai ó uíós roO ávGpcÓTrou éTraiaxuvOqaeTai airróv, orav 
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eX0q ev tt] 8ó£r) toO TraTpós atjToO peTa tgjp áyyéXwp twp áyíwp (in 
this adulterous and sinñil generador). Although the point here is mem- 
bership in a group, it is also true that the group is defined in temporal 
terms: those living at a particular time. The temporal reference is due 
primarily to the phrase yepect TaÚTt), not to ép or the dative case. 

era. + genitive 

The only use of em with the genitive to express time 112 in Mark occurs in 
2:26, nú)? eíaíjXGep eís tóp oIkop toO GeoO éui ’AfíiaGáp ápxiepéws 
Kai toús áprou? rf¡s TrpoGéaews efyayev (in the time of Abiathar the 
high priest). m Although em is used temporally with both datives and 
accusatives elsewhere, it is not so used in Mark. 114 

euq + genitive 

The word ecos may be used either as a subordinating conjunction or as an 
improper preposition, either of which may be used temporally. 115 Four 
times in Mark ews with the genitive is used as a preposition to indícate 
the time until which something happens (terminus ad quem). Mark 
14:25, <xpr|P Xéyw úpip oti oÚKén oú pf| mu ¿k toü yepqparos Tf¡s 
ápTreXou €ü»s rfjs T| pepas ¿Keípqs ótop optó ttívw koipóp év tí) 
PaaiXeía tou GeoO (until that day). Mark 15:33, Kai yepopépqs (lipas 
eKTTis cfkótos éyéueTo é<()’ oXr|P Tr|P yfjp €<os ¿>pas éváTqs (until the 
ninth hour). Mark 13:19, éooPTai yáp al qpépai éxeivai 0XIt|us oía 
oú yéyopep TOiaÚTq ott’ ápxGS KTÍaetos qp eKTiaep ó Geós €<i>s toü 
pOp Kai oú |xf| yépr|Tat (until now). 

Kara + accusative 

Also used temporally once in Mark is Kara with the accusative. 116 Mark 
14:49, Ka0’ qpépap qpr|p Ttpós úpás ¿p toí íep(¡) SiSóokwp Kai oúk 
eKpaníaaré pe (daily I was with you). The reference here is distribu- 
tive, describing events that recurred frequently during the specifíed 
period. 

Iiexá + accusative 

There are two uses of peTÓ with the accusative in Mark. 117 One refers to 
an event with the accusative article and an infínitive, specifying that it is 
after this event that something takes place. The second employs an ordi¬ 
nal with the word qpépa to specify a chronological sequence. 
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The first, using the infinitive, may be seen in three texts. Mark 1:14, 
Mera 8é tó trapaSoGfjvai tóv ’lwávvriv riXGev ó TiyjoOs eís TÍjv 
TaXiXaíav Kipúaawv tó eóayyéXiov toO 9eov ( after John was 
arrested). Mark 13:24, ’AXXá év ¿Keívais Tais r| pe país p€Ta TT||/ 
GXuJjiv éiceívip> ó rjXios aKOTiaOiíaeTai, Kal r) oeXijuri oí> Solkrei tó 
4>éyyos airrfjs (following that tribulaíion ). Mark 14:28, dXXd pera TÓ 
éyepOftvaí pe Trpoá^w úpás eís Ttjv TaXiXaíav (after Ihave riseri). 

The second use with ordinals occurs five times in Mark, identifying 
three different events: the resurrection, the transfiguration, and the Pass- 
over. Mark 8:31, Kal fjp^aTO 8i8áaK€iv avTous óti 8eí tóv ulóv toó 
ávGpwTTOv TToXXá naGeív Kal áTTo8oKipaa9fjvai Úttó twv npeaPuTepiúv 
Kal twv ápxiepétov Kal twv ypappaTéwv Kal áiroKTavGfjvai Kal 
pera rpets r| pepas dvaoTÍivai (and after three days rise again)." 8 
Mark 9:2, Kal peTa T| pepas é£ TtapaXap|3dvei ó Tt^ooOs tóv 
néTpov Kal tóv ’IókwPov Kal tóv Twávvr|v Kal áva<|)épei avTous eís 
ópos ÍrJjtjXóv kot’ í8íav póvous (after six days)." 9 Mark 14:1, ? Hv 8é 
tó náCTxa Kal tó a£upa peTa 8úo T| pepas. Kal éCr¡Touv ol 
ápxiepeis Kal ol ypappaTeis ttws aírróv év 8óXw KpaTiíaavTes 
ÓTTOKTeívwaiv (now the Passover and the Feast of Unleavened Bread 
were after two days). 

nepí + accusative 

Once Mark uses nepí with the accusative to indícate an approximate 
time. 120 Mark 6:48, trepl TeTápTip/ <J>uXaKT|V TÍjs vuktós epxeTai 
Tipos aíiTOÓs TrepiTTaTüjv em Tfjs 9aXdaar|s (about thefourth watch of 
the night). 


Conjunctíve Indicators 

The following conjunctions 121 may serve a temporal function in Mark: 
édv, ews, pexpi, ore, ws and koí , 122 

éwq 

The word éws may be used either as a subordinating conjunction or as an 
improper preposition, either of which may be used temporally. 123 The 
conjunctíve use occurs temporally seven times in Mark’s gospel. In 
every instance the semantic idea is that of a stretch of time (during the 
time that), never a point in time. 124 When the verb in the subordínate éws 
clause describes an event that takes place simultaneous with the verb in 
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the main clause, while is most appropriate. If the verb in the subordínate 
ecos clause describes an event that marks the end of the action described 
by the verb in the main clause, until is more suitable. 125 Most instances of 
ecos in Mark are part of composite forms and are treated in that section 
below. Both of the remaining two uses probably mean while} 16 

With an imperfective verb, ecos almost always means while, so long 
as (this is well suited to the process view of the action): Mark 6:45, Kai 
eüOus qváyKaaev rous pa0r|Tás aÚToO ¿(ipfjvai eis tó ttXoIou Kai 
■n’poáyeiv ecs tó irépav rrpós Br)0aai8áv, ecos aÚTÓs aTToAúei róv 
óxAov {while he was dismissing the crowd). 127 With a perfective verb, 
ecos may summarize the situation as either while or until. In Mark, the 
single occurrence has been taken both ways. Mark 14:32, Kai épxovTai 
eis x w PÍ° 1 ' T o óvopa reGaqpavl Kai Aéyei tois paGqrals airroír 
KaGíaare <o8e ecos TTpoaeú^copai (sit here while/until I pray). 128 If usage 
is consistent, it is more likely that the use with the aorist is until in this 
text. 129 

Kai 

The coordinating conjunction koí is not normally listed as a temporal 
conjunction, yet there are instances where it clearly serves this pur- 
pose. 130 There are two primary situations in which this occurs. 131 First, 
BAGD notes that koí may be temporal when it “connects an expr[ession] 
of time with what occurs in the time.” 132 At least one instance occurs in 
Mark 15:25, qv 8é copa TpÍTri Kai eoTaúpcoaav airróv (and it was the 
third hour when they crucified him). The writer is not specifying two 
sepárate ítems, but is coordinating the second phrase as an explanation of 
what took place in the time specifíed in the fírst phrase. Note that the 
crucifixión has already been recorded earlier in v. 24; this statement 
serves as a temporal explanation of that event. 133 

Second, koí frequently serves a consecutive purpose, linking events 
in chronological sequence. This is particularly frequent following an 
imperative. 134 In such instances koí introduces a clause that indicates the 
next action to be performed, either by the speaker or the addressee/s. 135 
Many such instances may be translated simply as and} 36 but the context 
of several others suggests that a more explicitly temporal nuance is 
appropriate. This may be seen in Mark 10:21, UTTaye, óaa éxeis móXr|- 
aov Kai 8ós [toís] tttcoxoIs, Kai é'£eis Gqaaupóv év ovpavü, Kai 
8e0po ÓKoXoúGei poi (then come) and in Mark 11:29, énepcoTqaco upas 
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éva Xóyov, Kal áiTOKpí0r|Té (xoi icai épw úpív év noía e£ouaíq xaúra 
TTOici) (and then I will tell you). 137 

OTE 

One of the more common temporal conjunctions in Mark, used a dozen 
times, is ot€, when. m Mark 4:6 is representative: Kal ótc áveTeiXev ó 
rjXios ¿KaupaTÍa0T| Kal 8iá ró pr| exeiv pí£av e^rjpáv'Ori (and when 
the sun rose). The main verb in the clause following ótc is always indic- 
ative and usually aorist. 139 

nplv 

Twice the conjunction npív occurs, both times meaning befare.' 40 Mark 
14:30, Kal Xéyei aírnp ó ’lqaoOs' ápr|v Xéyw aoi óti ai) aqpepov 
raÚTT) Trj vvktI irplv i) 81 s áXéKTopa 4>o>vf¡crai Tpís pe ánapvTÍaTi (on 
this night befare the rooster crows twice). 141 

ú<; 

There are only two temporal uses of w? in this gospel. 142 Mark 14:72, Kal 
áuepuiía0r| ó néTpos tó prjpa ¿s eltreu aú™ ó TriaoOs óti nplv 
áXéKTopa (|)(>)vf)aai 81 s Tpís pe ÓTTapviíar| (Peter remembered the 
word when Jesús said to him). A more difficult instance (Moule calis it 
unusual 143 ) is Mark 9:21, Kal énTipÚTriaev tóv naTepa outoO - nóaos 
Xpóvos cotIv ¿s touto •yéyovev aíiTw; ó 8é eltrev ¿k tTai8ió0ev 
(how long is it since he has been in this state). 144 The temporal orienta- 
tion of (is is clarifíed by the introductory ttóoos xpóvos (how long); 
Jesús is asking a temporal, not a comparative question. 145 The perfect 
with tos probably points to the continuing state that began in the past. 146 

Lexical Indicators 

A number of words have explicit or implicit temporal meaning as part of 
their lexical meaning. This section catalogs and evaluates those that 
occur in Mark. Louw and Nida’s domain § 67, Time, has been used as a 
checklist here. 

General Terms of Temporal Reference 

A word which is general in reference (as time is in English), Kaipós may 
refer to time in general (though usually restricted by the context; e.g.. 
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1:15, Messianic times), the present time (10:30), harvest time or season 
(11:13; 12:2), or to a particular eschatological time (13:33). 147 The syno- 
nym xpóvos is used by Mark only in relation to general duration: ócrov 
Xpóvov (so long as, 2:19) and Tróaos XPÓROS (how long? 9:21). 148 

In Mark aiúv may refer either to this present life (ai pépipvai TOÜ 
aiüvos [the cares of the age], 4:19), the eschaton (tú aiúva tu epxo- 
pév(¡) [the age to come], 10:30), or idiomatically to a long time (els TÓv 
aiúva [never, forever], 3:29; 11:14). 149 

The five uses of ye vea in Mark are temporal only indirectly. 150 Each 
of the uses refers to a group of people living at the same time (8:12 [2 x], 
38; 9:19; and 13:30). In Mark this is Jesús’ term for the mass of 
contemporary Jews and is usually a negative term, being qualified as 
poixaXíbi «ai ápapruXú (adulterous and sinful, 8:38), and amaros 
(unbelieving, 9:19). 151 

Temporal Relationships 

The initiation of a period is identifíed as the ápxq in Mark. 152 The spe- 
cific periods or events so indicated are creation (10:6; 13:19), the gospel 
(i.e., the earthly ministry of Jesús, 1:1), and birth pains—used figura- 
tively of an eschatological era (13:8). The verbal form, ápxu, 153 is used 
more frequently in Mark than in any other NT writer, occurring there in 
27 of the 78 NT instances. 154 All but one reference carry the sense of 
begin, and all are aorist forms used with a complementary infmitive 
(most frequently Xéyeiv [7 x] or 8i8óaKeiv [4 x]. The dominance of the 
aorist is evidence of the correlation of perfective aspect, punctual 
Aktionsart,' 55 and the word’s lexis. Although emphasis may be placed on 
the beginning of an action, the word may also imply a contrast with 
completion or continuation, or, in some cases it may be pleonastic. 156 In 
light of the disproportionate frequency in Mark, it is likely that at least 
some uses are pleonastic and may be omitted in English translation with 
no loss of meaning. 

Events that have not yet begun may be said to be coming near. Both 
temporal and spatial meanings are possible for éyyí£u. 157 The temporal 
meaning is evident in Mark 1:15, TTenXqptoTai ó Kaipós Kal tjyyiicev q 
{JaaiXeía to0 0eoO (the kingdom of God is near). The parallel with 
TTeTtXqpuTai ó Kaipós verifíes the temporal meaning here. The word 
péXXu (to be about to) may also indícate a similar idea. 158 Mark 10:32, 
Kal TTapaXapúv TiáXiv tous 8ú8eKa qp£aTO aiiTOis Xéyeiv Tá |léX- 
XovTa aÚT(¡) aup0aíveiv (to tell them what was about to happen to 
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him). In question form, Mark 13:4, Kal tí tó aqpetov ótov péXXq 
raOra auvTeXelaGai TrávTa; (when these things are about to be ful- 
fílled). 

The termination of a period or event is indicated by TeXos . 159 In 
Mark this may be a reference to the termination of effort (réXos éx eL [to 
have/come to an end], 3:26, of Satan’s efforts, paralleled by oú Súvotoi 
OTqvai [he is not able to stand/continue]) or to the conclusión of a 
specified eschatological period (in 13:7 the end has not yet come [oúitü) 
TÓ réXos]; in 13:13 the one who endures to the end will be delivered [ó 
8é útTopeíua? el? TeXos outos aojGfjaeTai]). The end of an event can 
also be indicated with 8iayívopai (“to pass, elapse”), a more explicitly 
temporal word which occurs only in genitive absolutes in the NT. 160 Mark 
16:1, Kal 8iayevo|i€VOU tou aappáTou (when the Sabbath was over). 
Other options to indícate completion inelude TrXqpów 161 and auuTeXéw. 162 
Mark 1:15, TreiTXqpíoTai ó Kcupós Kal qyyiKev q paaiXeía toú Oeou 
(the time is fulfilled). Mark 13:4, Kal tí tó aqpelov ótov péXXq touto 
CTUVTeXelaOai uávTa; (all these things are about to be fulfilled?). 

The passing of time or the completion of a time period is indicated 
by Trapépxopau 163 Mark 13:30, ’Apqv Xéyto úplv óti oú pf| irapéXQq 
q yeveá aÚTq péxpi? oú touto TTÓVTa yévqTaL (this generation will 
not pass away). Mark 13:31, ó oúpauós Kal q yq TrapeXeúaovTai, oí 
8e Xóyoi pou oú pq TrapeXeúaovTai (heaven and earth will pass away, 
but my words will never pass away). Mark 14:35, Kal TTpoaqúxeTO iva 
et 8uvotóv éaTiv irapéXQq árr’ aÚToO q wpa (the hour should pass 
from him). 

A frequent literary mannerism in Mark is the use of Kal ¿yéveTO. 164 
This phrase often serves a temporal function by indicating the beginning 
of a new event, whether in immediate sequence with the preceding event 
narrated, or unrelated chronologically to the preceding context. When 
used to introduce a pericope, it is often accompanied by a temporal 
expression (1:9; 2:23) and indicates either a sequential event (though not 
necessarily in immediate sequence with the preceding context; i.e., other 
events may well have intervened; 1:9), or it may simply introduce an 
event with no indication of any sequence. Mark 2:23 is probably a repre¬ 
sentativo event selected by Mark to ¡Ilústrate the challenge to Jesús’ 
authority. (Note that Matthew 12:1—4 places the event in a different 
context.) When used within a pericope, Kal éyéveTO marks an imme¬ 
diate sequence of events (4:4; 9:7). 165 
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Units of Time 

Calendar and Clock Terms. “Years” (ctos) are referred to twice in 
Mark (5:25, 42). 166 Reference is made to two seasons: Oepos, “summer” 
(13:28) and xeipúu, “winter” (13:18). 167 Normally referring to Saturday 
in Mark (see below), oáfifiaTov also designates the week (tt¡ 1119 twv 
aaPPáTün/, 16:2). 168 “Day” (qpepa) is used frequently. 169 This is some- 
times a general time period, often “those days” (1:9; 2:20; 8:1; 13:17,19, 
20 [2 x], 24), occasionally “a few days,” etc. (2:1; 14:49). Other times 
the reference is specific, specifying a particular number of days (1:13; 
8:2, 31; 9:2, 31; 10:34; 14:1, 12, 58; 15:29) 170 or “that day”—the context 
clarifying the referent (2:20; 4:35; 13:32; 14:25). “A day” also occurs 
(6:1). The word ó pepa can also desígnate the daytime as opposed to the 
night (4:27; 5:5). 

Parts of days are referred to with the following terms: 171 ói|ua, “eve- 
ning” (1:32; 4:35; 6:47; 11:11; 14:17; 15:42); “night” (4:27; 5:5; 
6:48; 14:30); peaovÚKTioi', “midnight” (13:35); TeTápTT]u <|>uXaKT|V' 
Tfjs vuktós, “fourth watch” (6:48); áXeKTopo<J>ü)uía, “third watch, cock- 
crow” (13:35); TTpají, “moming, dawn” (1:35; 11:20; 13:35; 15:1; 16:2). 
“Late in the day” is expressed as ¿opas TToXXfjs (or topa ttoXXt), both 
6:35) or ói|)ías t|8t| oíiaris Trjs topas (11:11). Specific days are 
designated: tt¡ piq t<5v oafifiáruv, “first day of the week” (16:2); aóp- 
Parou, “Saturday” (i.e., the Sabbath; 1:21; 2:23, 24, 27, 28; 3:2, 4; 6:2; 
16:1); npoaóppaTOv, “day before the Sabbath”; and TrapatjKeuq, “day 
of preparation” (both in 15:42). 172 (See fig. 18 on the next page.) 

The word topa is quite flexible. 173 It may desígnate a period of time, 
e.g., one hour (14:37) or a specific point in time, either in clock terms 
(3d, 6th, or 9th hours; 15:25, 33, 34 respectively) or more generally (the 
hour has come, 14:41). It may also refer, not to time per se, but to the 
event itself that takes place at a particular time (14:35). 

Another general reference is evident in eÚKaipéto, “to have time.” 174 
It is used in Mark 6:31, qaav’ yáp oí épxópevoi Kaí oí úiTáyov'Tes 
ttoXXoí, Kaí oú8e <J>ayeIv> eincaípow (they did not have time to eat). 

Words Related to Age (Persons or Things). “Oíd,” -rraXaiós 
(garments, 2:21 [2 x]; wineskins, 2:22), is a relative term that is often 
contrasted with Kaiv>ós, “new” (teaching, 1:27; garments, 2:21; wine, 
2:22 [22 x]; wineskins, 2:22). 175 Children are distinguished from adults 
as tíkvov, “child” (e.g., 7:27; 10:29, 30), ttolSíou, “(little) child” (5:39, 
40,41; 7:28, 30; 9:24, 36, 37; 10:13, 14, 15), uíós, “son” (e.g., 9:17), 
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Fig. 18. Parts of the Day 
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Guyárrip, “daughter” (5:34, 35; 7:26, 29; or the diminutive form 
Guyá'rripioi', 5:23; 7:25), Kopáaiov, “(little) girl” (5:41, 42; 6:22, 28), 
TaXiGá (the Aramaic word for little girl, 5:41), or by the phrase éva twv 
piKpwv toútwu, “one of these little ones” (9:42). 176 A veanoKOs is a 
young man (14:51) or at least one who appears to be such (16:5, here 
possibly an ángel); veÓTTis refers to a youth (10:20). 177 Technical 
distinctions can be made between some of these terms, but that is not 
necessary for the present purposes. Temporal reference is somewhat 
indirect with all these terms, but the relative time implied may be 
important at times. 


Other Deictic Indicators 

Partides. The temporal particle ÓTav 178 refers to “an action that is con- 
ditional, possible, and, in many instances, repeated.” 179 It is normally 
used with the subjunctive (most often aorist), only rarely with the indic- 
ative. 180 The predominad pattem in Mark is the use of orav with an 
aorist subjunctive to describe singular (not repeated) events 181 that pre¬ 
cede the event described in the main clause. The perfective aspect of the 
aorist form is appropriately used to refer to such events in summary 
fashion. The present form, by contrast, provides imperfective aspect 
which may either describe the event as in process or as a repeated event. 
The temporal relationship between the verbs in the subordínate and main 
clauses is determined by the logical relationship of the events them- 
selves. Although aorist forms are most frequently used when the action 
of the verb in the ÓTav clause precedes the action of the main clause, this 
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is not always so. 182 The distinction between the two forms appears to be 
one of aspect, not inherently that of time. 

Fig. 19. Use of ÓTav 

Subjunctive 
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Mark 8:38, ó ulós toO ávGpwTTOu €TTataxvv0q(J€Tai aúxóv, ÓTav 
eX0rj ér Trj 8ó£q xoG ttotpós aÚToO (when he comes). In this instance 
otov with the aoríst subjunctive (éXGq) refers to a single, unrepeated 
event that is prior to the time of the main verb (éTTaiCTxvvGqaeTai). By 
contrast, the present subjunctive describes a repeated action in Mark 
14:7, TiávTore ydp tous tttwxous éxexe peQ’ éatmijv Kal ÓTav 
0éXr|Te 8úvaa0e aÚTOÍs eu Troifjaai (whenever you desire). The present 
subjunctive does not require repeated action, however. It depicts the 
process that is about to unfold in Mark 13:4, e’nrói/ fip.Ii/, itótc raOra 
coxal Kal tí tó aqpeíov ÓTav péXXq raíira auvTeXetaGai TrávTa; 
(when they are all about to be fulfilled). This is not a repeated event, but 
the beginning of a single process of fulfíllment. In one Markan text ótov 
govems both a present and an aorist subjunctive verb: Mark 13:28, ’Attó 
8é Tfjs ouKÍjs pd06Te tt|v TrapaPoXqv órav fj8q ó kXó8o? aÚTfj? 
ÓTraXos yevqTai Kal éKíjjúq to <|)úXXa, yivoiaKeTe oti éyyu? xó Gépo? 
éaTÍv (when its twigs get tender and the leaves come out). The aorist is 
appropriate in the description of the sap beginning to flow (ó kXó8os 
aüxfjs ÓTiaXós yévqTai), but the present is used to describe the leafing 
out process (éK<(>úq tó 4>úXXa) which continúes for some time. 184 In each 
instance the writer employs the aspectual form that he considers most 
appropriate for his purpose. 

Composite Indicators 

éwq av. The composite form, líos ai/, always means until in Mark. It 
occurs in Mark 6:10, Kal éXeyev aíiToís - ottov éáv eíoéXGqTe eis 
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oÍKÍav, éxeí \ievere éus áv é£éX0r|Te €K€i0ev (stay there until you 
leave). In this passage the subordínate clause refers to a future event. 185 
Mark 9:1, ápr|v Xéyw úpív oti eíaíy nyes w8e TÚy éaxriKÓTuv o'lti- 
ves o¿ pr| yeúawvxai SauaTou cus áv í8ojaiv TÍ|v paaiXeíav toO 
0eoü éXr|Xu0i)íav év 8uvápei (will not taste death until they see). 186 

éuq nóte. The composite form cus TrÓTe, which means “how 
long,” occurs only in Mark 9:19, w yeveá amaros, éus tróre Trpós 
úpás eaopai; éus tróre ávé£opai úpúy; (how long shall I be with 
you? How long shall I put up with you?). 

ÓIIOU ¿áv. The phrase ottou éáv occurs four times in Mark, twice 
with the temporal meaning “whenever.” Mark 6:10, ótrou éáv eíaéX- 
0r|T€ eís oíxíav, éxeí péveTe eus ay é£eX0r|Te €K€Í0ev (whenever you 
enter). Mark 9:18, Kal ótrou éáv aí>TÓy KaTaXápri póaaei aí>TÓv 
(whenever it seizes him). 

¿v U. Temporal coincidence is expressed by év <¡>. 187 Mark 2:19, pt) 
8úvavxai oí uíoí toO vup<)>úvos év $ ó vup<|)íos per’ aírnov éanv 
yr]aTeúeiy; (are not able to fast while the groom is with.them). 

¿ni Oúpaiq. Mark 13:29, outws koí úpets, ÓTay íStitc xaÚTa 
yivópeva, yivúaKeTe óxi éyyús éany Ctrl Oúpais (it is near, at the 
door). m Among the several temporal indicators in this sentence, the 
idiomatic expression ém 0úpais emphasizes the neamess of the Son of 
Man’s coming (v. 26). 189 

upa noXXlí The text of Mark 6:35 emphasizes the lateness of the 
hour with the twice repeated upa ttoXXií phrase: Kai f)8r| upas iroXXrjs 
yevopévT|s TTpoaeX0óvT€S aíiTÚ oí pa0T|rai aóroO éXeyov ón 
épTipós éany ó tóttos koí rí8r| upa troXXfj (it being already late in the 
day ... already the hour is late). 

npó npooúnou. Mark 1:2, Ka0ús yéypaiTTai éy tú ’Haaía t<¡) 
Trpo(})r)T^ • í8oi) ÓTToaTéXXoj TÓy áyyeXóy pou trpó trpoaútrou aou, os 
KaxaaKeuáaei xr|v ó8óy oov (I will send my messenger ahead of you). 
Although this might be viewed in terms of physical proximity, 190 the 
point seems to be a temporal one: John’s ministry served as the appro- 
priate preparation before Jesús’ ministry began. 191 
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Miscellaneous Indicators 

Some deictic indicators are not normally temporal pointers, but may in a 
given context serve as such. 192 These inelude person and place deixis. 
Reference to specific, known persons may shift reference to a previous 
time, or may indícate that the time reference is continued or resumed in 
the narrative. References to places (a specific city, a house, etc.) may 
also íunction to indícate that the narrative time is related in some way to 
the preceding or following event/s. 193 

The reference to Isaiah in the prologue (1:2) specifies that the time 
frame for the citation which follows is several centuries previous to 
Mark’s time. The phrase em ’AfhaOáp ápxiepéws (in the time of Abi- 
thar the high priest, Mark 2:26) identifies the temporal referent as located 
in the llth century BC. Likewise the reference to John the Baptist in 
Mark 6:14-29 clues the reader that Mark is utilizing a form of flashback. 
In the midst of Mark’s comments regarding Jesús’ popularity, he backs 
up temporally and filis in relevant details from many months previous. 
Likewise the physical locations specified in Mark 3:20-34 enable the 
reader to follow the chronological sequence of events: house (v. 20), 
family leaves (presumably from Nazareth, 21), religious leaders come 
from Jerusalem (22), family arrives (31), outside (i.e., outside the house, 
31, 32), crowd gathered around Jesús (by implication, “inside,” 32,34). 

Although attention has usually been focused on the role of the 
“tenses” in indicating time, this chapter illustrates that there are a host of 
other significant factors involved. Over 100 temporal deictic indicators in 
approximately 500 verses have been cataloged in Mark. 194 All of these 
contribute to establishing temporal reference in some way. 



Chapter Four _ 

Temporal Elements of the Verb in Mark 


Finite Verb Forms in Mark 

This section catalogs and evaluates the use of the finite indicative verb 
forms used in Mark and notes their temporal function. 1 Traditional 
explanations of each are summarized and evaluated. Deictic indicators in 
the context are noted and the relationship of verbal aspect to that refer- 
ence is also noted (pragmatics and temporal implicature). This involves 
both a catalog of forms used as well as a discussion of each form (aorist, 
present/imperfect, perfect/pluperfect, and future). The historical present 
in Mark is included here, as is a discussion of the future form (which is 
handled differently from the other forms in most contemporary discus- 
sions of verbal aspect). 

Catalog of Verb Forms 

The following tables are based on the GRAMCORD grammatical tagging 
of the electronic versión of the Nestle-Aland 27 Greek NT (text v. 2.2), 
accessed using Accordance (v. 2.1). Some discrepancies in tagging par¬ 
ticular forms may exist, 2 but any such differences of opinión will be 
minor. As may be seen in figures 21-23, the figures for Mark (fig. 20) 
are in cióse proportion to NT use. 
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Fig. 20. Verbal Forms in Mark 
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Use of Specific Indicative Forms 

This section examines each of the indicative verb forms in Mark in 
regard to its range of temporal reference. Since the purpose of the present 
study is to ¡Ilústrate and document the temporal range of these verb 
forms, it is not necessary to subdivide the forms beyond the basic tem¬ 
poral divisions of past, present, future, and temporally unrestricted. 
Various pragmatic categories that reflect the semantics of the entire ver¬ 
bal web are possible (and for some purposes may be helpful). Most 
grammars provide a list of such categories that are usually based, osten- 
sibly, on the semantics of the “tense.” In reality these categories depend 
on lexis, Aktionsart, and other contextual factors (i.e., pragmatics, not 
semantics). Temporal assumptions often color these categories and they 
seldom reflect aspectual matters explicitly. 7 As long as such categories 
are not conñised with the semantic valué of the verb form (aspect), 
modifícations of or replacements for these categories can be employed as 
a useful exegetical taxonomy. 8 On the basis of the theory being tested, 
the temporal categories employed here are not understood to be semantic 
categories. That is, Porter’s theory does not handle past, present, future, 
and temporally unrestricted as part of the grammaticalized meaning of 
the verb form. These are viewed, rather, as pragmatic categories that are 
determined on the basis of various contextual factors that coordínate with 
the aspectual semantics of the verb. On this pragmatic, contextual basis 
the verb forms found in Mark have been examined and classifíed as to 
their temporal reference to determine if such an approach adequately 
handles the data of Mark. 

Use of the Aorist 

The “traditional” view of the aorist 9 may be seen in Winer’s explanation 
that “the aorist refers to the past simply (the simple occurrence of an 
event at some past time, considered as a momentary act).” 10 Wallace is 
more careful: “in the indicative, the aorist usually indicates past time 
with reference to the time of speaking.” 11 If indicates is intended to sug- 
gest the semantic valué of the aorist indicative, then even this statement 
could be refined (the assumption of absolute time could also be chal- 
lenged). As will be seen in the following pages, the aorist indicative 
forms in Mark do more commonly refer to past events than to any other 
time. 
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In the following analysis of aorist indicative forms in Mark, the fol- 
lowing database has been employed. Of the 518 aorist indicative forms in 
Mark, 7 occur in translation Greek and were thus not considered. The 
remaining 511 were classified either as past, present, future, or tempo- 
rally unrestricted as to their pragmatic, contextual use. There are 453 
(88.6%) with past reference, 8 (1.6%) that refer to present time, 4 (0.8%) 
future references, and 46 (9%) are temporally unrestricted. This catalog 
is discussed below. 

Fig. 24. Temporal Reference of Aorist Forms 

Unrestricted 



It is hardly necessary to multiply illustrations of past-referring aorists 
from Mark since the vast majority of aorists in narrative do, indeed, refer 
to past time. 12 One sample will do. Mark 1:9, fjXOev ’It|ctoüs cíttó 
Na£apeT Trjs TaXiXaías Kai é0aima0ii el? tóv ’Iop8ávr|v viró 
’ltoávvov (Jesús carne ... and was baptized). 

The aorist is also used to describe present time. 13 Mark 3:21, «ai 
áKOÚaavTes oí nap’ aÚToO <É£fjX0ou KpaTfjaai aÜTÓv iXeyov yáp orí 
éCéaTíi (they were saying, "He is out of his mind”). u The reference is 
clearly on what they perceived Jesús’ condition to be at the time, not to 
some previous condition (though it is obviously a conclusión based on 
reports of previous actions). 15 

Mark 1:8, éyw épáimaa úpás ú8an, aÜTÓs 8é 0aimaei upas 
év TíveúpaTi áyt(¡) (/ baptize you). In this summary of John’s message, 
the reference is to the nature of John’s ministry, not to a previous action. 
The perfective aspect refers to the totality of John’s baptismal practice 
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and contrasts it with the future baptism by Jesús. The contrast is not 
between John’s previous baptism and Jesús’ future baptism, but between 
John’s ministry in general (“water baptism”) and the Messiah’s antici- 
pated ministry (“Spirit baptism”). 

Mark 14:41, T|X0€V r| upa, l8oi> TTapaSíSoTai ó uló? toü ávOpwiTou 
eis Tas X € íp Q S twv ápapTwXwv (the hour has come). The point of this 
statement is to observe a present reality: the time of Jesús’ arrest is 
imminent. For purposes of English translation, the perfect has come is 
probably better than is come in the sense that it has arrived and is now 
present. 16 The span of r| wpa cannot be defined too sharply or referred to 
the past since the arrest has not yet taken place (also note that the aorist 
form is parallel with the present Trapa8í8oTai in that both refer to the 
same event). 

Mark 16:6, pf| €K0ap.peI(T0e‘ ’ItictoOv £r|TeÍTe tóv NaCapqvóv tóv 
eaTaupwpévov iíyép0ti, oí)K eoTiv <I»8e - í8e ó tóttos ottod eOqicav 
aitTÓv (he is riseri). Although this statement is clearly based on a 
previous event (the resurrection), the point does not seem to be that he 
was resurrected, but that he is risen (in contrast to the past State of cruci¬ 
fixión [tóv éaTaupwpévov])—the practical equivalent of an English 
perfect, though employing a perfective (complete event) rather than a 
stative form. 17 

Many of these examples are susceptible to altemative explanations. 
Traditionally, the grammars have provided explanations for such pas- 
sages on the basis of past time, often including them in a category called 
dramatic aorists and point to their connection with the present. 18 Even 
though that may be a possible explanation, the point seems clear enough 
that the aorist is not simply a “past tense”; it ineludes present references 
as well in some contexts. In Mark, a total of 8 aorist forms (1.6% of 511) 
have been cataloged as present reference forms. 19 

The aorist may also be used to describe future situations, although 
this is not common. 20 Only 4 instances in Mark have been classed as 
future-referring (0.8% of 511 forms). The first is Mark 11:24,8iá toOto 
X eyw ú|AÍv, TrávTa óaa TrpoaeúxeaOe xai aÍTeta0e, maTeúcTe otl 
éXá0€T€, xai eaTai úpív (believe that you will receive). 2 ' This aorist is 
traditionally translated you have received, but that is not only unneces- 
sary, but introduces an unbiblical concept of faith—which is not believ- 
ing that something has already happened when it has not, in fací, taken 
place. 22 Porter cites this as a timeless aorist “with no specification of the 
time of receipt.” 23 While it could be viewed this way, assumed future 
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reference (relative to the time of believing) is more consistent with the 
biblical concept of faith (see Heb. 11:1; if the receipt is past or present, it 
is not likely to require faith). 24 The principie stated is certainly timeless, 
but that applies more properly to the principie as a whole than to this 
specifíc statement. It should also be noted that this statement of general 
principie in v. 24 is parallel with the specifíc instance just cited in v. 23. 25 
There a present form (yív'eTai) occurs, also with future reference. The 
difference in the two statements may be explained as aspectual: the 
present views the action as a process, whereas the aorist simply refers to 
it in summary as a complete event (appropriate as a statement of general 
truth). 

A series of future-referring aorist forms appears in Mark 13:20, Kal 
el pf| éicoXóp<i>a€V icúpios Tas quepas, oúk Sv éatóOq iTáaa aá p£ - 
áXXá 8iá rous éicXeKTOus oíis e£eXé£axo eicoXóp<i)CT€V tos qpepas 
(if the Lord does not shorten the days, then no life will be saved; but ... 
he will shorten the days). The first half of the verse is a second class 
condition (assumed to be untrue for purposes of argument). 26 As such the 
first two aorist forms might be listed as timeless since there is an element 
of unreality or potentiality in a conditional statement. 27 But because the 
statement is negated, the clear intention of the statement is to argüe that 
the Lord will, indeed, shorten the days and that some life will, indeed, be 
saved. The eschatological context of the last days requires future 
reference. 28 At least in the case of the third aorist form (eKoXópwoev), 
this is confirmed by the fact that the Synoptic parallel in Matthew 24:22 
uses a future form for the last aorist (KoXopwGqoovxai). 29 

It may be that the speaker uses the aorist form for future time, at least 
in part, to express aspect. Since the future form is aspectually vague, 
there is no explicit way to convey a view of the action as a complete 
event using the future form. By using the aorist the speaker is able to 
frame his statement in that way. Although explanations of future- 
referring aorist forms as based on the decree contain some truth in that 
the decree ineludes all that comes to pass, this is a theological explana- 
tion that does not address the grammatical issues. Although the aorist is 
not commonly used of future time, an aspectual explanation is an ade- 
quate grammatical explanation of Markan usage. 

Aorist indicative forms may also be used in temporally unrestricted 
contexts. 30 These are often found in parabolic genre. 31 Specifíc parables 
often use aorist forms, though presents are found in others. The parable 
of the divided kingdom (3:23-7) contains ten aorist forms, 32 all of which 
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are temporally unrestricted. Two of these aorists are indicatives: Mark 
3:26, Kai eí ó aaxavás ávéaTT| €<(>’ éauTÓv «ai épepíaOr), ov» 8úva- 
Tai (JTfji-’ai áXXá tcXos exe (if Satan opposes himself and is divided). 
This refers, not to a specifíc división in Satan’s kingdom (though such 
may have occurred), but to the general principie of división resulting in 
doom. The parable of the soils (4:2-9) also couches its timeless truth in 
the aorist—fifteen aorist indicatives appear in the parable. 33 Jesús’ inter- 
pretation of the parable (w. 11-20), however, switches to the present as 
the dominant form (although maintaining temporally unrestricted refer- 
ence). Similar use of a string of temporally unrestricted aorist forms in 
parabolic genre may be seen in 12:1—8 34 and in 12:20-3. Isolated forms 
that are temporally unrestricted may also be found in 4:22 (parabolic); 
10:29; 35 and 13:34 (parabolic). 

A somewhat different example of a temporally unrestricted aorist 
may be seen in Mark 1:11, tea! <J>a)vr| éyeveTO ¿k twp oópavwv oí) el ó 
ulós pou ó áyaTrr|TÓs, ev aol 6v8ÓKT)aa (with you I am pleased ). 
Although many explanations have been offered (Burton catalogs five 
major views), it is most satisfactory to conclude that this is not intended 
to be restricted to any particular time—the Father was, is, and will be 
pleased with his Son. 36 As several have observed (see particularly Stagg 
in the preceding note), there is defínite relevance to the present. But since 
a similar statement is also heard at the Transfiguration, 37 it is more likely 
intended as a broader statement, probably focusing on the Son’s 
incamate ministry. 38 Thus in contrast to the use in parables (which do not 
refer to any particular time), this reference is unrestricted in that it refers 
to all times. 39 

In summary, the use of aorist indicative forms in Mark (excluding 
translation Greek sections) is temporally diverse, including not only the 
predominant past reference to be expected in narrative texts, but also 
present, future, and temporally unrestricted reference. 40 Although these 
last three categories are relatively small in number (totaling 58 of 511 
instances, or 11.4%), their existence argües against a semantic definition 
of the aorist indicative as meaning past time. An explanation of this tem¬ 
poral diversity based in pragmatics (rather than semantics) adequately 
addresses the evidence found in the text. Porter’s theory would define the 
semantic valué of the aorist as consisting of perfective aspect. The 
dominance of the aorist form would then be seen, not as evidence of the 
past-time meaning of the aorist, but rather as the principal means of 
structuring the narrative and sketching the background events that carry 
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the storyline. 41 It is common in narrative to fínd lengthy sequences of 
past-referring aorist verbs that record, from the narrator’s perspective, 
what happened. 42 

Use of the Present 

In contrast to the aorist, the use of which is rather bland in Mark (largely 
a simple, narrative preterite), the present is used in a much more varied 
fashion, exhibiting frequent use outside what is often considered its 
default domain of present time. 43 Of the 514 present indicative verbs in 
Mark, 102 forms of eipí were excluded along with 16 instances of 
Súvapai with a complementary infinitive in catenative constructions. 44 
This left a database of 392 present indicative forms to consider. These 
were classified either as past, present, future, or temporally unrestricted 
on the basis of their pragmatic, contextual use. There are 152 (38.8%) 
with past reference, 134 (34.2%) that refer to present time, 26 (6.6%) 
future references, and 80 (20.4%) are temporally unrestricted. This cata- 
log is discussed below. 

Fig. 25. Temporal Reference of Present Forms 



Present forms, which express imperfective aspect, are often used for 
various facets of present time reference. This may be a reference to an 
activity presently in progress (1:37, TrávTes CqToñaív ae [everyone is 
looking for you]), or to a condition presently in existence (2:10, é£ou- 
CTÍav é\ei ó utos toO ávGpuriTov á^ievai ápapTÍas [the Son of Man 
has authority]). 45 Performative-type expressions may also be couched in 
the present form (2:5, tíkvov, á<t>Í£VTaí oov ai ápapTÍai [your sins 
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are forgiven]). 46 Further examples will not be given since the category is 
not disputed. 47 

Present forms are also used in reference to events in fiiture time. 48 
Mark 1:7, épxeTCU ó iaxupÓTepó? [ion ornato pou (will come). The 
reference is to Jesús’ ministry which has not yet begun. Mark 9:12, 
’HXías p.év éX0a>v ttpwtov áiroKaOlCTTávei ttóvto (will restore). The 
sequence established by TTpwroy indicates fiiture reference; the restora- 
tion cannot take place until after the coming. Mark 9:31, ó utos toO 
avOptÓTrou irapaSíSoTai et? x¿ip a s ávGpwTTwv, Kai átTOKTevoOaiv 
aírróv, Kal aTTOKTavSei? pera Tpeís qpépas ávaaTqaeTai (will be 
delivered ... they will kill... he will rise). Note the parallel here with the 
two future forms which follow (implicating future time); all three events 
are yet future at the time Jesús spoke. 49 

A series of future-referring present forms and future forms is found 
in Mark 10:38-9, 

8úvacr9e meív tó itotiípiov o eyco ttÍvcü t) tó pálmala o éyw PaiTTÍ- 
¿0|iai paTTTiaGiivai; tó iroTqpiov o éyw ttÍvü) meoOe Kal tó páuTiapa 
5 éyw paiTTÍCopai pauTioOrjcreoOe (which I will drink ... with which I 
will be baptized? ... which / will drink you will drink ... with which / will 
be baptized you will be baptized). 

Since the reference to Jesús’ drinking and being baptized is, in the con- 
text, a reference to the cross, it is most likely that a future reference is 
intended. 50 The future forms refer to similar experiences which the dis- 
ciples would later experience. The present and future forms are thus par- 
alleled, not contrasted. The imperfective aspect of the present is used to 
present a view of the process of Jesús’ drinking and being baptized. The 
future form is used to depict the expectation of the disciples’ similar 
experience. 

Mark 11:3, Kal eúOus auTÓv áiroaTéXXei uáXiv w8e (he will send). 
As part of instructions for future action, the sending must also be future. 
Mark 14:7, TrávTOTe yáp toó? tttwxoós €X€T€ pe0’ éauTÓjv Kal ótov 
O eXqTe 8úvaa0e outoÍ? eu TTOifiaai, épé 8 é oí» návTOTe 6 X€T 6 (you 
will always have the poor ... you will not always have me). 51 The deictic 
markers TrávTOTe and (especially) ot av clarify the reference. 52 

These future-referring present forms are often explained as making 
the action or statement more vivid or expressing it more certainly. 53 It 
may be, however, that the speaker uses it, at least in part, to express, not 
vividness, but aspect (as suggested above for instances of both aorist and 
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present forms used to express fiiture time). Since the fiiture form is as- 
pectually vague, there is no explicit way to convey a view of the action 
as a process using the future form. By using the present the speaker is 
able to frame his statement in that way. 

The present is also used for temporally unrestricted references. 54 The 
present is sometimes used in parables, not to describe a situation con- 
temporary with the speaker, but to depict typical events. As such, the 
reference is temporally unrestricted. This may be seen in the parables of 
Mark 4. The first parable (4:3-8) uses aorist forms, but Jesús’ explana- 
tion switches to the present (4:11-20), and the remaining parables in the 
chapter are also framed with the present (4:21-34). The fact that both 
aorist and present forms are used in similar contexts with identical time 
reference argües strongly for a non-temporal view of the verb. 55 (See also 
2 : 21 - 2 .) 

Historical Present 

The use of present form verbs in narrative sections of the NT to describe 
events that were past in reference to the narrator has long been 
recognized as a syntactical feature of the language. 56 Many explanations 
have been proposed, but the common thread in such treatments has been 
a temporal conception of the verb, most commonly explained in terms of 
vividness as a result of a delibérate description of a past event as if it 
were happening in the present of the speaker or writer. 57 Consequently 
the various discussions have focused on explaining how a “present tense” 
can be used of past time and how the exegetical significance of such an 
anomaly is to be evaluated. 58 If, however, as this study has sought to 
demónstrate, the verb forms are not tied to temporal reference, then 
previous explanations based on temporal factors are inadequate. 
Discourse functions, including the discourse role of verbal aspect, appear 
to offer a more consistent explanation than other approaches that have 
been proposed. 

Several key studies have pointed the way forward in this area. 
Thackeray’s work in the LXX led him to propose that the historie present 
was not a vivid (he used the term dramatic) use of the present, but was 
essentially a paragraph marker that served to introduce new dates, 
scenes, characters, or speakers. 59 This suggestion has been picked up by a 
number of more recent studies, either as a supplement to the traditional 
explanation (e.g., Fanning), or developed into an altérnate explanation 
(e.g., Buth, Levinsohn, and Enos). Buth’s brief arricie evaluates the his- 
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toric presents that are not instances of Xéyco (the use of which he consid¬ 
ere “haphazard”) and finds that almost all of them occur at the beginning 
of a paragraph. He postulates that a discourse function is the best expla- 
nation of this. 60 Levinsohn also develops a discourse-based proposal, 
suggesting that Mark used historie presents to introduce and give promi- 
nence to key sections of his gospel. 61 

One of the more suggestive studies on this subject in recent yeare is 
that of R. Enos. 62 His explanation is probably too broad and eclectic in 
that he attempts to inelude several different theories or functions in a 
composite view, but his discussion is worthy of careful consideration. He 
develops a discourse-based view of the function of the historie present 
similar to Levinsohn’s, but he does so in the larger corpus of Mark rather 
than selected chapters. With this he combines a theological focus in that 
he sees Mark using the historie present in pericope-initial position to 
emphasize key pericopae focusing on the authority of Jesús. The form is 
thus a foregrounding device that serves to highlight one of the major 
themes of the book. He also adds a peak-marking function for the his¬ 
torie present when found intemally, often clustered with several such 
forms, within a pericope. Additionally he incorporates the conjunction- 
reduction explanation of P. Kiparsky and S. Reynolds 63 to explain many 
instances of Xéyw. All of these pieces are then explained as part of 
Mark’s “iconographic style”—delibérate deviations from “standard 
usage” that were intended to clue the reader as to the intended theologi¬ 
cal emphasis. As Enos summarizes, 

It would seem most likely, then, that Mark’s use of the historical present 
... is a feature of a distinctively Markan style, and was consciously selected by 
Mark in the Service of his specifíc and distinctive theological goals in writing. 

... It is quite possible ... that... Mark’s choice of the historical present as one 
of his devices for translating the life of Jesús of Nazareth into the day-to-day 
experience of his (probably) Román audience was due to a sense on his part 
that, despite the normaley of the occurrence of the historical present in narra- 
tive literature, its frequent and distinctive use would ‘infect’ the reader with the 
sense that the past events he narrated were of profound present-day import, the 
‘paradigmatic’ semantic burden of the present tense intruding, because of the 
distinctiveness of Mark’s usage, somewhat into the reader’s emotional and 
intellectual ‘processing’ of the discourse . 64 

The validity of the theological implications of this explanation lie 
beyond the purview of the present study. The primary criticism that is 
relevant here, however, is the explicit temporal explanation necessary to 
substantiate the theological argument. If that explanation is deemed 
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unacceptable, then the theological superstructura likewise crumbles. Still, 
Enos’ work provides some suggestive material as it relates to possible 
discourse functions of the historie present. 

Fanning, although arguing that the historical present is aspectually 
neutral and best explained in terms of vividness due to the “ temporal 
transfer” involved, has also evaluated the narrative function of the con- 
struction. Referring to the suggestions of Thackeray and Buth, he pro¬ 
poses that the historical present often functions “by drawing attention to 
crucial events or highlighting new scenes or actors in the narrative.” 65 
Four such categories of use are listed: 

1. to begin a paragraph ... 

2. to introduce new participants in an existing paragraph or setting ... 

3. to show participants moving to new locations within a paragraph 

4. to begin a specific unit after a sentence introducing the general 
section in which it falls.... 66 

He notes two exceptions to these categories in Mark: stereotyped use of 
Xeyw (and similar verbs) and several which he considers to have “vivid 
narrative forcé.” 67 

Porter likewise proposes that the present tense is “used whenever one 
wishes to draw added attention to a given event.” 68 The reason the 
speaker chooses it relates primarily to discourse functions, the more 
heavily marked form (comparad to the aorist) drawing attention to key 
steps in the course of events or argument. 

This ineludes the beginning of units of discourse, and thus it is used to high- 
light possibly the discourse unit itself but certainly the transition to the new 
unit, often including setting and participants...; events within a discourse unit 
selected for special significance, such as the climactic tuming point...; dia¬ 
logue considered as specially pertinent to a discussion...; and final closing 
events . 69 

When the Gospel of Mark is examined with these explanations in 
view, it would appear that Fanning’s four categories provide the most 
comprehensive explanation for the function of the historie present in 
Mark. The following catalog of functional usage is offered for non-Xéyco 
historie presents. 

• To begin a new paragraph 70 (this often involves new participants or 
a new location): 1:12, 21; 2:15; 3:31; 5:35; 6:1a, b, 30; 7:1; 8:22a; 
9:2a, b; 10:1a, 35,46; 11:1a, 15,27a; 12:13, 18; 14:17, 32a, 43, 66 
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• To introduce new participants in an existing paragraph: 3:13b, 20b; 

15:27 

• To move participants to a new location within a paragraph: 2:4; 

3:13a, 20a, 4:36; 5:38a, 40a, b; 6:45, 48; 10:49; 11:1b, 7a, b; 

14:13a, 33,37a, b,41,53; 16:2 

• To begin a specific unit after a general introduction: 1:40; 2:3,18a; 

4:1; 5:15a, b, 22a, b, c, 23; 6:7; 7:5, 32a, b; 8:22b, c; 10:1b; 11:27b 

In addition to these four categories, the historie presents in Mark 
15:20, 21, 22, 24a, and b form a unique section in which the closing 
events of a discourse are marked. Anomalies using this catalog may be 
noted in several instances. Mark 4:37 and 5:38b might be argued as 
paragraph divisions on the basis of the context and contení of the text 
despite the fact that neither NA 27 not UBS 4 indícate a break here. Other 
instances that deserve further study inelude 4:38a; 8:6; 11:4; 14:51; 
15:16,17a, b; and 16:4. 71 

The above discussion of the historical present in Mark has focused 
primarily on the function of that construction. The discourse role noted 
seems to be a helpful explanation of the function, but what does the pres¬ 
ent form mean in these instances? That is, what is the semantic valué 
which underlies the pragmatic function of the historical present? As 
noted, most explanations are inherently temporal, appealing to the 
presumed vividness of past events portrayed as present time. Such an 
explanation labors, not only under this unnecessary assumption, but also 
under the difficulty of providing obvious explanations as to the nature of 
the vividness in many passages. 72 Verbal aspect, rather than being “flat- 
tened” in this instance, 73 appears to provide an adequate explanation. The 
aorist is the typical form used in an historical narrative. When the writer 
wishes to make a narrative transition (e.g., to begin a new paragraph), 
one of the linguistic means he has at his disposal is the use of a form that 
is semantically more heavily marked: the imperfective aspect of the 
present form. 74 This draws attention to the statement and its discourse 
function, though without necessitating a statement of vividness. 75 

Use of the Imperfect 

Imperfect forms, 76 which carry imperfective aspect, occur a total of 293 
times in Mark. As may be seen in figures 20-23, this is a higher percent- 
age of imperfeets than is found in other NT writers, though closer to the 
ratio found in earlier Greek. 77 Many of these imperfeets are forms of elpí 
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(56 x) and are not considered here. Of the remaining 237 imperfect 
forms, the largest single category (114 x) are verbs of speaking, mostly 
forms of Xeyio (50 x). 78 

From a traditional perspective, it has been said that the present 
expresses present time and the imperfect past time. 79 The relationship is 
not quite as simple as a temporal difference, however. The wide range of 
temporal reference possible with the present forms (which also carry 
imperfective aspect) demonstrated in the previous section is adequate 
evidence to suggest that other options should be considered. Temporal 
usage is quite different in the imperfect in that a narrower range of refer¬ 
ence is evidenced. 

The imperfect form ... is the closest that the Greek language comes to a form 
actually related to time (this does not mean that it is an absolute tense, how¬ 
ever). Through a combination of features ... Greek language users restricted its 
usage and meaning, oñen to past contexts . 80 

Imperfect forms with past reference comprise the vast majority of 
Markan occurrences (231 of 237, or 97.5%). 81 A few examples are ade¬ 
quate. Mark 1:5, icai é^eiropeúero TTpós aiiTÓy TTctoa f| ’Iou8aía x^pa 
Kal ol 'IepoaoXupÍTai TrávTes, Kal €0a'nTÍ£oyTO wr’ aíiroO ev tü 
’Iop8áuq TTorapw (were going out to him ... they were being baptized 
by him). Here the imperfect verbs describe the scene of John’s ministry 
as it unfolds in the opening chapter. 82 A variation of usage is the iterative 
imperfect by which the speaker describes events as regularly repeated 
processes, in this case an annual event. Mark 15:6, Rotó 8e éopTT)v 
áiréXuev aúrots eva Séaptov óy TrapTjTOÜyTO (now at the feast he 
used to release for them one prisoner whom they requested). It would be 
inappropriate to emphasize duration in such instances (which in any 
event comes from the context and lexis rather than form). 

In Mark, imperfects without past time reference are found in two 
types of statements: parables and conatives. 83 These are relatively infre- 
quent; only six imperfect forms have other than past reference in Mark’s 
gospel. Four of these are in parables. Mark 4:5, Kai áXXo étteoev ém tó 
TT eTpóiSes ottou oúk elxev yfjv noXXqv, Kai evOvg é^avéreiXev 8iá 
tó pf) eyeiy páGos yfjs (it did not have much soil). Mark 4:8, Kai áXXa 
éiT eoev els Tqy yfjy Tr|y KaXqv Kai e8í8ou Kap-nóy ávaPaívoPTa Kai 
aú^avópeya Kai €<t>epey ev TpiaKOPTa Kai ev é^qKoyTa Kai ev ¿Ka- 
tóv (waí producing a crop ... it was bearing). Mark 12:6, en éva 
elxey ulóu áya-rrriTÓy áiréaTeiXey aórov eaxaTov upós aórou? 
Xéywv oti évrpamíaoyTai tóv ulóv pou (he had one yet to send). In 
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none of these references does the imperfect refer to a past event. As a 
parable, they are hypothetical situations and thus temporally unrestricted 
(see chapter 5). 

The last two references are instances of what are often classed as 
conative imperfects. 84 Mark 15:23, Kai é8í8ovv aírnp éapupviap.ei'ov' 
olvov os 8é ovik éXa^ev’ (and they tríed to give him wine). A crudely 
formal translation might read, “they were giving to him,” but the last part 
of the verse (os 8é oük eXa(3ev) makes it clear that “they did not in fact 
«give» it to Him.” 85 The imperfect form thus does not reflect a past event 
in the strict sense, but merely an attempted event. 86 Mark 9:38 is 
probably to be understood in a similar way: v E<|>q aura» ó Tcoávvqs’ 
SiSáaicaXe, eí8opév riva év tw óuópaTÍ aou éKpáXXovra 8aipóvaa 
Kai €K(i>XÚ0|i6V aíiTÓv, oti ouk qKoXoúOei ripiv (we tríed to stop 
him). 87 

Despite the nearly exclusive use of the imperfect form to express 
past time in Mark, this does not require that the semantic valué of the 
imperfect be defined as that of past time. To do so would propose a 
semantic valué for the imperfect that is different from both its imperfec- 
tive sibling (the present), as well as different from the aorist and perfect. 
It seems preferable to maintain a consistent semantic explanation 
throughout the verbal system, for this structured system is what conveys 
meaning. 88 Proposals which suggest different types of semantic valúes 
for various forms (such as Olsen 89 ), destabilize the structured linguistic 
system and may also confuse formal and functional categories. 

If this course is taken, then a logical question to consider is the rela- 
tionship of the imperfect to the present form—both of which are defined 
as conveying imperfective aspect. Is there any distinction between the 
two forms or are they redundant—and if redundant, is the definition 
viable? In response it should be observed that both forms do, indeed, 
express the same aspect; the difference between present and imperfect is 
not at the aspectual level. 90 The distinction of these related forms is both 
semantic and functional. 

On the semantic plañe, Porter proposes that the imperfect grammati- 
calizes, not imperfective aspect in past time, but imperfective aspect and 
remoteness. 91 This is illustrated in figure 26. Remoteness is not the same 
as preterite, although it may function to suggest past (i.e., remóte) time. 
It is rather a broader, demonstrative category that may be logical, tempo¬ 
ral, conditional, physical, etc. 
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Fig. 26. Aspect and Remoteness 
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Instead of contrasting present and past, now and then, remoteness con- 
trasts this and that (-remoteness, +remoteness). This approach maintains 
the distínction between semantics and pragmatics, form and function. 
The semantic valué of a verb form involves aspect and remoteness, but 
the pragmatic valué of a verb form in a specific context suggests that a 
speaker may select (in the case of an imperfect form) imperfective aspect 
and remoteness to describe a process in past time. Since it is not limited 
to that pragmatic use, however, the same form in an appropriate context 
can also suggest a logical remoteness as well (e.g., the conative use). 
That past time predominates in the imperfect is not surprising given that 
this would be the most common type of remoteness in narrative 
literatura. 92 

On the functional level the use of the imperfect in narrative also dis- 
tinguishes the imperfect from both the aorist and the present. The aorist 
is the tense normally used to carry the storyline of the narrative—it 
moves the account along by specifying the basic events. Narrative writ- 
ers normally employ the imperfective aspect for descriptive purposes: the 
present form for emphasis and/or detailed description, the imperfect for 
describing events that are more remóte from the main storyline. 93 The 
remoteness may serve to supply supporting details, to record events 
simultaneous with other events (that may be either aorist or present), or it 
may record or introduce conversation. (Note, for example, the use of a 
series of 8 imperfect forms in Mark 6:18-20 to provide background 
information.) As Robertson expresses it, “in juxtaposition the aorist lifts 
the curtain and the imperfect continúes the play.” 94 These relationships 
are illustrated in several pericopes from Mark in a later section (see esp. 
fig. 31 on p. 137). 
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Use of the Perfect 

In comparison with the verb forms already considered, the perfect occurs 
far less frequently. There are only 46 perfect indicatives in Mark. The 
perfect, however, has engendered a much wider range of discussion than 
the paucity of occurrences might suggest. There are three major views 
regarding the meaning of the perfect. Traditionally the perfect has been 
defined as completed past action with continuing results. 95 It is said to 
convey a dual time reference (both past and present) or to have dual 
Aktionsart (or dual aspect, depending on the writer; this is said to be 
either aorist and present, or linear and punctiliar). 96 More recently Fan- 
ning has proposed that the perfect should be viewed as a semantic triad 
incorporating Aktionsart, relative tense, and aspect. These three “com¬ 
bine to produce the basic sense: there is an Aktionsart-feature of stative 
situation, an intemal tense-feature of anteriority, and an aspect-feature of 
summary viewpoint conceming an occurrence.” 97 The third view may be 
credited to the work of McKay who has written extensively on aspect 
and particularly on the aspect of the perfect form. 98 As he explains it, 

the perfect tense expresses the State or condition of the subject of the verb, 
mostly in present-time contexts and those without specific time reference, and 
in some crrcumstances ... it has added strong reference to an event which is 
already past. In fact, it applies the State principie of the perfect aspect ... to 
present time, timeless situations, extensions from past to present, and the 
implication of future reference, in the same way as the process principie of the 
imperfective is applied to them in the present tense..., and is even found occa- 
sionally in a use which parallels the historie present." 

Porter has developed McKay’s position even more extensively. 100 
Although there are areas of disagreement between them, the two discus- 
sions are very similar in that both argüe for stative aspect being the only 
semantic valué of the perfect form. Porter summarizes: “the Perfect 
grammaticalizes the State or condition of the grammatical subject as 
conceived by the speaker. Whether a previous event is alluded to or 
exists at all is a matter of lexis in context and not part of aspectual 
semantics.” 101 “The stative aspect distances itself from the process itself, 
referring to the State of the represented process.” 102 

The final resolution of these differences is not essential to the present 
study; the McKay/Porter model is assumed in the following discussion. 
The principal question at hand relates to the temporal reference of the 
perfect form. The McKay/Porter semantic definition given above does 
not specify temporal relationships because they are understood to lie on 
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the pragmatic level, not the semantic. The following paragraphs 
summarize the use of the perfect as evidenced in the text of Mark to 
determine if this explanation is a consistent and adequate model of the 
perfect form. 

Most perfect forms in Mark have present reference (33 of the 46 
occurrences, or 71.7%). A signifícant number of these are forms of oí8a 
(9 of the 33) which always has present reference. 103 This is reasonably 
consistent with the distribution of ol8a in the rest of the NT (210 of 837 
total perfect forms, or 25%; Mark’s 9 of 46 equals 19.6%). The stative 
aspect of the perfect describes the State of the grammatical subject, usu- 
ally at the time of the speaker. Occasionally the present time is relative to 
some other reference point (e.g., in 15:47 TéOeiTai is relative to the time 
of éGetópouv). Past (10 x, or 21.7%) and temporally unrestricted (3 x, or 
6.5%) references also occur. 104 

The following instances are representative of Markan present- 
reference perfects. Mark 6:14, Kal éXeyov oti Twáwqs ó PaTmíwv 
eyqyepTai ck vexpcov «ai 8iá toOto évepyoucnv ai Swápeis év 
avTÜ (“John the Baptist is ásen from the dead). Here the point is not that 
a past action has taken place, but on the present State that exists: the 
people are convinced that John’s resurrected State accounts for his 
power. 105 Mark 10:40, tó 8é KaOíaai ¿k 8e£iwv pon q é£ eúojvúpojy ouk 
éaTiv épóv 8o0vai, áXX’ oís qTOÍpaaTat ([it is for] those for whom it 
is prepared).' 06 Mark 11:21, Kal ávapvqaGels ó nÉTpos Xeyei aírrá)- 
pappí, í8e q auKÍj qv KaTqpáaw é£qpavTai (the fíg tree you cursed is 
withered”). The point is clearly that Peter was observing a tree that was 
withered. The fact that it had come to be in that State previously, 
although trae, is not in view. 

A number of perfect forms in Mark have past reference. 107 These 
describe a previous State or condition (which may or may not still be trae 
at the time of the speaker). Mark 5:33, q 8é yuvq <J>oPqGeícxa Kal rpé- 
pouaa, eí8uia 6 yéyovev aÜTrj, qXGev Kal TtpoaéiTeaev ai)T¿> Kal 
cirro' aÚTW iráaav Tqv áXqGeiav (knowing what had happened to her). 
Although the events to which reference is made had occurred only a 
short time previously, these prior events are the clear point here. Mark 
9:13, ’HXías éXqXvOev, Kal é-rroíqaav aitTtjj óaa qGeXov (Elijah has 
come). Assuming that Jesús is referring to John the Baptist—who is now 
dead, the reference must be past. It is still trae that he had come, but he is 
no longer present. Mark 9:21, Kal éTrqpwTqaev tóv rraTépa aíiToír 
ttóoos xpóvos éaTlv tos toOto yéyovev auTtp; (how long is it since he 
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has been in this State). The thrust of ttóctos xpó^os is to direct attention 
to the previous State (which, in this case, does extend to the present). As 
Porter comments, “any other than past implicature makes nonsense of the 
question.” 108 

Mark 11:17, oú yeyparrTai ótl ó oikós pov oIkos rrpocreuxTis 
KXqOríoeTai tíSou' toÍs éGuecnv; upéis 6é TreTroiqKaTe avTÓv airq- 
Xaiov XqaTwu (you have made it a den of robbers). The perfect form of 
TTOiéio here refers to the delibérate, desecrating actions of those who had 
defiled the temple. This illustrates the fact that some transitive, active 
perfects “express responsibility for the action that produced the State.” 109 
Mark 16:4, «ai áuapXé^aaai OetopoOau' oti átroKeicvXiaTai ó XíGos - 
qv yáp péyas act>ó8pa (the stone was rolled away). Although a present 
emphasis is possible here (pointing to the present State of the stone when 
the women discovered it), the contrast with their concems enroute to the 
tomb (v. 3, Kal eXeyov Trpós éairrás - tís árroKuXíaei f|pív tóv XÍGou 
ex rfjs Gúpas toO pvqpeíou;) probably shifts the focus to the previous 
State: the stone had already been moved, the point being that they had 
worried unnecessarily." 0 

There are no perfect forms in Mark that refer to a future State, 1 " but 
there are a few that are temporally unrestricted references. Mark 4:29, 
ÓTav 8é Ttapa8ot ó Kapnós, eñGus áiTOCTTéXXei tó Spérravov, oti 
irapéoTiiKev ó Gepiapós (because [the time for] the harvest has 
come)." 2 The genre (parable) suggests the temporally unrestricted refer- 
ence rather than to some particular past or present State (see chapter 5). 
Mark 7:37, Kal ÚTTepTTepiaaws e^eTTXqaaovTO XéyovTes' KaXws 
■návTa rreiroíqKev, Kal tous kükJjous ttoiéi aKoúeiv Kal [tous] áXá- 
Xous XaXelv (he does all things well). Although this observation was 
occasioned by specifíc histórica! events, the tone seems to be more gen¬ 
eral, summarizing the character of his ministry both past and present (and 
perhaps even anticipating his continued work). Mark 9:42, Kal os av 
CTKav8aXíonr| eva rwi' piKpwv toútwv' twv' maTeuóvTwv [els epé], 
KaXóv éoriv auTüj páXXou el nrepÍKeiTai púXos óvikós Tíepl tóv 
TpáxqXov auToO Kal pépXqTai els Tqu GáXaaaav (he were íhrown 
into the sea). The conditional statement makes the reference of the 
apodosis indefmite; it applies to anyone who meets the condition of the 
protasis. 

The data of Mark suggests a diversity of temporal reference for the 
perfect form. Porter’s theory appears to be an adequate and consistent 
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model that satisfactorily explains both the semantics and pragmatics 
involved. 

Use of the Pluperfect 

The pluperfect is nearly extinct in the NT; only seven instances are found 
in Mark. This form carries the same aspect as the perfect (stative) and is 
related to the perfect in the same way the imperfect is related to the 
present: it adds the semantic valué of remoteness to the basal stative 
meaning. 113 Like the imperfect, it often functions to supply explanatory, 
background information for the narrative. 114 As to temporal reference, the 
following discussion of the Markan data demonstrates that the pluperfect 
is used with both past and present reference in Mark with one instance 
that is temporally unrestricted. 

Mark 14:44, SeSíáxei 8e ó TTapa8i8ous aÚTÓv ctúctctt||iov aírroís 
Xéywv ov áv «JuXiícrto avrós ecmv (now the betrayer had given them a 
signal). Past time is obvious from the flow of the context. The remóte 
element is seen in the explanatory or background information function 
that this statement fulfílls in the developing narrative. The stative idea 
should be related to the subject: Judas is the responsible agent for the 
traitorous frame of mind that devised the signal. 115 Mark 15:7, twv <tt a - 
aiaarwu ... oí ti ves év Trj crTáaei <j>óvov rreirotiÍKeiaav (who had 
committed murder). The deictic reference to the uprising (cttóois) 
frames the temporal reference as past. Mark 15:10, éyívwaKev yáp orí 
8tá (|>0óvov irapaSeSÚKCiaav aí)TÓv oí ápxiepeís (the chief priests 
had delivered him up). As part of indirect discourse, the pluperfect here 
reflects the perfect form of the original statement; both, of course, carry 
stative aspect. 116 The explanatory nature of this comment reflects both the 
remóte element and points to past time. 

Mark 10:1, icai aup-rropeúovTai ttóXiv óxXoi -rrpós aÚTÓv, «ai ws 
eíoíOei -rráXiv e8í8aaKev aÜTOus (as was his custom). This might be 
taken as a past reference (as had been his custom), but the lexical 
meaning of eícoOa, the remoteness of the form, and the nature of the 
statement seem to make better sense as a temporally unrestricted refer¬ 
ence. Jesús’ teaching pattem is described as his characteristic manner. 

The remaining three occurrences of the pluperfect are forms of ol8a. 
All occur in explanatory, background comments that are not part of the 
storyline. Mark 1:34, koí ouk í)<|>iev XaXetv rá 8aipóvia, oti rjSeiaav 
aüróv (they knew him). Mark 9:6, ov yáp TjSet tí áiTOKpiGrj, eK<J)opoi 
yáp éyévovTO (for he did not know what to answer). The remóte form is 
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used here as part of the explanatory comments detailing the disciples’ 
reactions to the Transfiguration. Mark 14:40, Kai -rráXiv eXQwy evpev 
ülvtovs KaOeúSov'ras, T|<jai> yáp aúxwv oí ó4>9aXpol KaxaPapuvó- 
lievoi, Kal oük fjSeioai/ tí dtTTOKpiOwaiy airr¿¡ (they did not know what 
to answer him). Mark here explains the setting in the garden just prior to 
Jesús’ arrest. 

The paucity of the data suggests caution, but the few instances of the 
pluperfect which do occur are consistent with what would be expected on 
the basis of Porter’s theory of the verb: fluid temporal reference and a 
consistent aspectual valué and function. 

Use of the Future 

The future indicative form is relatively infrequent in Mark (115 x—only 
4.4% of the 2,587 verbs and verbals in the book, or 7.7% of the 1,493 
indicatives), occurring there with considerably less frequency than the 
other Synoptics (9.42 occurrences per 1,000 words of text in Mark com¬ 
pared to 16.68 in Matthew [9% of verbal forms] and 13.91 in Luke [7% 
of verbal forms]). 

Although there is diversity regarding the explanation, most scholars 
working in this area have concluded that the future form is not a parallel 
category with present, aorist, and perfect forms. Most would treat the 
future either as a true tense (i.e., it indicates time only) or as more closely 
related to mood (usually explained as a development from the 
subjunctive). 117 More recently D. Wallace, followed by M. O’Brien, has 
proposed that the future should be viewed as a combination of perfective 
aspect (they prefer external) and future time reference. 118 Porter has 
argued that the future is aspectually vague (i.e., it does not convey an 
aspectual valué such as perfective, imperfective, or stative) and that it is 
not a tense per se (in that it can express other than temporal concepts). 
Rather the future form grammaticalizes the semantic nuance of expecta- 
tion. In light of the use of the future in Mark as summarized in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs, this appears to be sufficiently broad to explain all the 
uses of the future, including the frequent use of the future form to implí¬ 
cate future time reference. 119 This explanation will be examined in this 
section. 
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Fig. 27. Distribution of the Future 
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The future requires different classifícations from the other verb 
forms examined due to its unique semantic valué and pragmatic usage. 
There are no past or present uses of the future, but in light of the Markan 
data discussed below, future time reference does not seem to be an ade- 
quate explanation for every instance, despite claims to the contrary. 120 
There are several categories of usage evidenced in Mark that do not 
describe events in future time (though they may implícate such under 
specifíc conditions). Several other instances of Mark’s use of the future 
may be classed as temporally unrestricted due largely to the hypothetical 
or potential nature of the statements. 121 Actuality in future time is, by the 
nature of the case, more difficult to assess than, e.g., actuality in past 
time. 122 As it is used by a speaker, the future is a statement of what the 
speaker expects to happen in the future 123 —the factuality or reliability of 
this expectation obviously varíes a great deai. 

The prospective or predictive use of the future is the most commonly 
understood use of the form. As such, it expresses a statement directly 
related to future time. The speaker predicts what will happen in the 
future or specifies what he or she expects to happen. The certainty or 
accuracy of the statement comes, not from the grammaticalization of 
time, but from contextual factors. (A statement by Jesús regarding the 
future would, from a theological perspective, be judged more certain than 
a similar statement by John Doe.) Several clear examples follow. 

Mark 8:12, «ai ávacrrevá^as tw Trveú|iaTi atrroü Xéyer tí q 
yeveá aurq £t|T€Í aqpeíov; á(iqv Xéyw vpiv, eí SoQfjaexai tt¡ ye vea 
TaÚTq aqpetov (no sign will be giveri). This is a strong oath; Jesús is 
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declaring that a particular thing will not happen in the future. 124 Mark 
9:31, é8í8aoKev yáp rovs pa0r|Tás ovtov Kai éXeyev avTóis ón ó 
vi os toO ávGpajuov napa8í8oTai eis x e íp a ? áv0pünra>v, Kai áiTOK- 
revovaiv avróv, Kal áTTOKTav0eis pera rpets r| pepas ávaarií- 
aeTai (for he was teaching his disciples and he said to them, “The Son 
of Man will be betrayed into the hands of men, and they will kill him, and 
being killed, after three days he will ríse”). All the predictive futures 
(indeed, most futures of any category) in Mark are spoken by Jesús. The 
few exceptions are either in temporally unrestricted contexts (often 
hypothetical or conditional) or are in questions. 

An instructive example of a temporally unrestricted future is found 
in Mark 10:21, ó 8é ’lqaovs éppXé4>as avTw qyámiaev avróv Kai 
eítrev aurár év ae úaTeper arraye, óaa éxeis TrcóXqaov Kal 8ós 
[rois] tttwxoÍs, Kai éfeis Gqaavpóv év ovpavú, Kai 8evpo ckoXovGei 
poi (you will have treasure). Although these are the words of Jesús, they 
occur in a hypothetical statement that functions as an implied condition. 
They predict accurately what would happen if the conditions (vnaye ... 
•rrwXqaov Kai 8ós) are met, yet the conditions are never met. If Jesús had 
said only é£eis Oqoavpóv év ovpavw without the conditions, the 
statement would differ substantially. As it stands it remains temporally 
unrestricted and does not relate to any speciflc time. (If the hypothetical 
statement is ever realized, it will, of course, have to be in the future from 
the time of the speaker since hypotheticals can never be realized 
retrospectively). 

Temporally unrestricted use of the future also occurs in parables 
which are timeless by definition (see chapter 5). Mark 12:6, en éva 
elxev víóv áyaiTT|TÓv áTTécxTeiXev avróv éaxaTov Tipos ovtovs 
X éycov oti évTpairqaovTai tóv víóv pov (they will respect my son). 
Although rhetorically future from the perspective of the imaginary dia¬ 
logue, the statement does not refer to any specific future event and must 
remain timeless. 

A passage that contains both timeless, hypothetical reference and 
predictive futures is Mark 14:29-31: 

ó 8é néTpos €<f>t] aÚTW' el Kai uávTes <7Kav8aXia0ií<7OVTai, áXX’ ovk 
eyoi. Kal Xéyei avTüj ó ’lriaovs - ápí|v Xeyu aoi oti <jv cnípepov TavTr) 
tt) vvktí upiv r| 8is áXeKTopa <j>o)vf)aai Tpís pe áirapvTÍai]. ó 8é ¿k- 
Trepiaaws éXáXei' éáv 8ér| pe awaroGavelv aoi, oí» pq ae áirapVTj- 
aopai. (úaaÚTws 8é Kai TTÓvTes éXeyov (even if all fall away ... you will 
deny me three times ... Iwill never deny you). 
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Both of Peter’s futures appear in conditional statements, neither of which 
is fiilfilled. 125 Jesús’ use of the future is quite different: it serves as a 
prophecy contradicting Peter’s confident claim. 

Closely related to temporally unrestricted futures, and perhaps a 
subset of them, are deliberative futures. In these cases the speaker uses 
the future to voice his or her perplexity or uncertainty regarding a situa- 
tion. This is frequently noted in the grammars. 126 Mark 6:37, emeX- 
0ÓVT6S dyopdatoiiev 8qvapíwv SiaKoaíojv áprous Kal Süjaopev 
auTOis 4>ayeív; igive them [something] to eat). Note particularly the 
parallel of the future form with the aorist subjunctive (dyopáatopev). 127 
There are several other such questions in Mark. 128 Mark’s usage in this 
regard seems to be wider than questions. Several references have similar 
connotations of uncertainty in the context of declarative statements rather 
than questions, often functioning very much like a subjunctive. These 
might be termed voluntative futures. 129 Mark 3:2, icai TrapeTrjpow 
aírróv el roís aá00aaiv Gepaneúaei aírróv, iva KaTqyopqawaiv 
aviToO (if he would heal him on the Sabbath). Mark 11:13, Kai l8wv 
auKfjv á-FTÓ paxpóGev éxouaav <(>úXXa qXGev, el apa ti evpqaei év 
airrfj (if perhaps he would find something on it). These are both con¬ 
ditional in forcé, but neither has the form of a full conditional statement 
(the apodosis is missing). 

The remaining use of the future which is not directly future in refer- 
ence is the imperatival use. Although any fulfillment of the command so 
expressed must be in the future, it is not a direct statement of that and 
must remain as a temporally unrestricted use since it is only potential 
until actually obeyed (which it may not be). This imperatival use of the 
future in Mark, however, is only found in translation Greek. Mark 
12:29-31, in response to a query regarding the most important com- 
mandment, 

áiT€Kpí0ri ó ’lqaoOs on irpÚTq éanv ciKoue, ’lapaqX, KÚpios ó Geós 
qpwv icúpios els éanv, Kal ayanquéis KÚpiov tóv Geóv oov é£ 6Xqs 
Tqs KapSías oov Kal e? oXqs Tfjs 4 JÍJ X'ns‘ oov Kal él; óXqs tt¡s 8iavoías 
aou Kal eij oXqs Tfjs laxóos aou. SeuTepa aÓTq - áyairqaeis tóv 
TrXqaíov aou ¿s oeavróv (you shall love the Lord your God ...you shall 
love your neighbor). 

These two future forms do not function as predictive futures specifying 
what Israel would do in the future; instead they function as impera- 
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tives. 130 Although in the NT this is commonly used in OT quotations, it is 
not restricted to translation Greek, but is a native Greek idiom. m 

Since the future form is used in Mark in both fiiture and temporally 
unrestricted contexts, it is consistent to define the semantic valué of that 
form as other than future time reference. Porter’s explanation (aspectu- 
ally vague, grammaticalizing “expectation”) adequately handles the 
Markan data summarized here. 

Non-Finite Verb Forms in Mark 

Both the infinitive and the participle enter temporal relationships with 
finite verbs and other contextual features. There is less controversy 
regarding the temporal relationships of these non-finite verbs forms in 
Greek. They are not viewed as expressing time in the same way that the 
finite verbs have traditionally been viewed. Any temporal relationships 
are relative ones; the verb forms express not time, but aspect. This sec- 
tion will summarize the key temporal issues involved. 132 

Temporal Use of the Infinitive 

The infinitive itself is properly timeless. 133 Any temporal implications 
come from the prepositions that may be used with the infinitive and from 
various factors such as lexis, aspect, Aktionsart, etc. When this web of 
factors coalesce, the temporal relationship expressed is that of relative 
time: the time of the infinitive phrase is related to the time of the main 
verb as either antecedent, contemporaneous, or subsequent. 134 Antecedent 
time (in which the action of the main verb takes place before the 
infinitive) is expressed in Mark by npiv q + the infinitive. Contem¬ 
poraneous time (in which the action of both main verb and infinitive take 
place at roughly the same time) is found in Mark in the form ev tw + the 
infinitive. Subsequent time (in which the action of the main verb takes 
place subsequent to the infinitive) is expressed by peTÓ to + the 
infinitive. 

Antecedent time (main verb > infinitive) may be seen in Mark 14:30, 
xa! Xéyet aÚT¿> ó ’lqaoüs' ápqv Xéyw aoi óti ai) aqpepov TaÚTq Ttj 
vuktí irplv q Sis áXcKTopa 4>ü>V'íjaai Tpís pe áTTapi'qaq (on this night 
before the rooster crows twice). The action of the main verb ((rrrapv'qaq, 
deny) precedes the action of the infinitive ((jxúvqaai, crows). The same 
statement is repeated in v. 72. 135 These are the only two uses of the 
infinitive to express antecedent time in Mark’s gospel. 136 
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Contemporaneous time with the infinitive is found in several Markan 
texts. Mark 4:4, xa! éyeveTO év tó> cnreípeiv 6 pév eneoev napa tt|v 
ó8óv, xai qXGev rá TTCTeivá xai xaTé4>ayev outó (as he was sowing 
the seed). ni The sowing of the seed and the seed’s falling along the way 
are coincident events. Mark 6:48 may also ¡Ilústrate this use: xa! íSwv 
aurous 0aaavi£opévous év T¿ éXaúveiv, f|v yáp ó ave pos évavTÍo? 
auTOis (and seeing them straining while they were rowing, for the wind 
was against them...). This is not a purely temporal reference since the 
rowing also explains why they were straining, but the contemporaneous 
idea is at least implied. 138 

For subsequent time (infinitive > main verb), note Mark 1:14, Mera 
8e TÓ irapaSoOfjvai tóv ’luávvqv qXGev ó ’lqaoOs eís tt)v TaXt- 
Xaíav xqpúaaajv tó euayyéXiov xoO 0eoO (and after John was 
arrested). Here the action of the infinitive (John’s arrest) is followed by 
the action of the main verb (Jesús going into Galilee). Mark 14:28, dXXd 
|i€Ta TÓ éyepOfjvaí pe TTpoá£w upas eís tt|v TaXiXaíav (but after I 
have been raised). Here the sequence is: resurrection > go to Galilee. 139 

In addition to the examples cited above, the NIV translates the 
infinitive in Mark 2:15 temporally: Kai yíveTai xaraxeiaOai outóv 
év tt¡ oíxía aíiToO (NIV: While. Jesús was having dinner at Levi’s 
house). Since temporal infinitives are specified with an appropriate pre- 
position, this infinitive is probably better understood as the object of 
yíveTai (and it carne to pass that he reclined in his house). Any temporal 
connotation comes from the flow of the context (the narrative makes it 
clear that the events described in w. 16-7 took place during the meal 
referenced in v. 15). 140 

The half dozen passages discussed above are the only temporal uses 
found among the 199 infinitives in Mark. As to the verb forms used in 
these instances, both antecedent and subsequent uses have the aorist 
infinitive and the contemporaneous infinitives have the present. This is in 
keeping with their proper aspectual valué. 141 The aorist forms simply 
refer to the events that precede or follow the main verb, whereas the 
contemporaneous infinitives employ present aspect which views the 
action as a process. That the aorist can be used for both antecedent and 
subsequent events clearly shows that there is no temporal valué in the 
aorist form itself. 
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Time Expressed by the Participle 

There is frequently “no stress whatever on the temporal relationship” 142 
between the participle and the main verb, but many other times it is a 
factor that musí be considered. The following discussion should be 
understood in the context of “where temporal considerations are rele- 
vant.” Not all participles should be forced into a temporal mold. 


Proposed Explanations. Most scholars would describe the temporal ref- 
erence of the participle as relative rather than absolute. Many students 
never get beyond the (over-)simplified summary of the fírst year gram- 
mar. Machen, for example, says that, 

The tense of the participle is relative to the time of the leading verb. 

The present participle, therefore, is used if the action denoted by the parti¬ 
ciple is represented as taking place at the same time as the action denoted by 
the leading verb, no matter whether the action denoted by the leading verb is 
past, present or future. 

... The aorist participle denotes action prior to the action denoted by the 
leading verb, whether the action denoted by the leading verb is past, present or 
future. 143 

Other grammars are more careful, usually framing a similar statement as 
descriptive of the usual situation and specifying the exceptions that 
occur. 144 Wallace, for example, explains that “the point of reference is the 
controlling verb, not the speaker. Thus, time in participles is relative.” 
He then goes on to clarify the typical and exceptional situations for aorist 
adverbial participles: “the aorist participle, for example, usually denotes 
antecedent time to that of the controlling verb. But if the main verb is 
also aorist, this participle may indicate contemporaneous time.” 145 

One of the better discussions of the time of the participle is found in 
Burton. 


The tenses of the participle, like those of the other dependent moods, do 
not, in general, in themselves denote time.... The Present denotes action in 
progress; the Aorist, action conceived of indefmitely; the Perfect, completed 
action. These distinctions, however, impose certain limitations upon the classes 
of events which may be expressed by the participle of each tense, and thus 
indirectly and to a limited extent, the tense of the participle is an indication of 
the time-relation of the event denoted by it. 146 

That the participle is properly timeless is a key semantic factor in under- 
standing the use of the participle. In discussing the aorist participle 
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Burton explicates his position in this regard in greater detail. His state- 
ment deserves to be cited in full. 

It is very important for the right interpretation of the Aorist Participle that it be 
borne in mind that the proper and leading ñmction of the tense is not to express 
time, but to mark the fact that the action of the verb is conceived of indefi- 
nitely, as a simple event. The assumption that the Aorist Participle properly 
denotes past time, from the point of view either of the speaker or of the princi¬ 
pal verb, leads to constant misinterpretation of the form. The action denoted by 
the Aorist Participle may be past, present, or future with reference to the 
speaker, and antecedent to, coincident with, or subsequent to, the action of the 
principal verb.... The distinction of the Aorist Participle is not that it expresses 
a different time-relation from that expressed by the Present or Perfect, but that 
it conceives of the action denoted by it, not as in progress (Present), ñor as an 
existing result (Perfect), but as a simple fact.... Among these various relations 
the case of action antecedent to that of the principal verb fumishes the largest 
number of instances. It is thus, numerically considered, the leading use of the 
Aorist Participle, and this fact has even to some extent reacted on the meaning 
of the tense, so that there is associated with the tense as a secondary, acquired, 
and wholly subordínate characteristic a certain suggestion of antecedence. Yet 
this use is no more than the other uses a primary function of the tense, ñor did 
it ever displace the others, or forcé them into a position of subordination or 
abnormality. The instances in which the action denoted by the participle is not 
antecedent to the action of the principal verb are as normal as that in which it is 
so, and were evidently so recognized alike in classical and in New Testament 
Greek. The Aorist Participle of Antecedent Action does not denote antece¬ 
dence; it is used of antecedent action, where antecedence is implied, not by the 
Aorist tense as a tense of past time, but in some other way. 147 

Although he does not use the modem term aspect, Burton’s sensi- 
tivity to the correlation between temporal reference and aspectual 
nuances is commendable. He declines a direct link, yet points to what 
would today be called implicature or classed as part of pragmatics. Fan- 
ning suggests a similar relationship: “the aspects in the participle, as in 
the other forms, have a secondary function of showing relative time- 
values, due to the common and logical association of present aspect with 
simultaneous occurrence and of aorist aspect with antecedent occur- 
rence.” 148 

It is probably better to refíne this statement slightly. The “secondary 
function” referred to is not really a temporal function of the verbal form. 
It rather shows the logical relationship of aspect with past/nonpast refer¬ 
ence (technically antecedent/non-antecedent) on the basis of temporal 
implicature. It is more common to express past (or: prior) reference with 
perfective aspect (aorist form) since it is most common to refer to such 
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events as complete rather than to view them as in progress. Simultaneous 
action is more naturally viewed as imperfective. The reason that the 
participle evidences this relationship more frequently than other oblique 
forms is that the participle is used most directly to modify a verb whereas 
the optative and subjunctive usually appear in subordínate clauses; 
imperatives function in main clauses apart from other main verbs; and 
the infmitive functions more commonly as a noun or to simply ñame an 
action rather than as an adverbial adjunct. 

One other proposal must be noted before examining these explana- 
tions in light of Markan usage. As a counter-proposal to a relative-time 
view of the participle based on verbal forms, Porter has proposed that the 
relative time is more closely connected with word order. Consistent with 
his general approach to verbal aspect, he argües first that the participle 
does not grammaticalize temporal reference, although “relative temporal 
reference may be established from context.” After posing a substantial 
number of examples that viólate the more traditional dictum (e.g., that 
aorist participles express antecedent time), he then sets out an altérnate 
approach. He first sketches his theoretical framework. 

In many instances the Aorist Participle is antecedent and the Present coinci¬ 
dental. Rather than this residing with the Participle-itself, however, verbal 
aspect and syntax must be taken into consideration. (1) Since verbal aspect pro¬ 
vides the essential semantic feature of Greek verbal usage, and since as seen 
above the aspects may implícate a range of temporal spheres, there is no reason 
to believe that the Participle would not be used this way as well. In fact, it 
would be surprising if the Participle were not used in this way. (2) Although it 
is difficult to establish clear statistics for NT Greek, much less for extra- 
biblical Greek, it appears that the Aorist Participle tends to precede the finite 
verb of the clause and that the Present Participle tends to follow the finite verb 
of the clause. 

He then applies this specifically to the question of the temporal reference 
of the participle. 

The syntactical pattem appears to be used to make relative statements about 
when the process is seen to have occurred (this recognizes the artificiality of 
imposing temporal criteria upon Participle usage, since pragmatically a range 
of relations, such as causal, concessive, conditional, commanding, etc., may be 
possible). Thus when the Participle is placed before the main verb, there is a 
tendency for the action to be depicted as antecedent, and when the Participle is 
placed after the main verb, there is a tendency for the action to be seen as con- 
current or subsequent.... This is not a binding classification but appears to 
function in a large enough number of cases to warrant the generalization.... As 
a general syntactical rule it still requires that each context be analysed to estab- 
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lish temporal reference of the particular usage.... It also helps explain how the 
traditional estimation of the temporal relations of the Participles emerged out 
of a syntactical tendency. 149 

This is phrased quite differently from his statements regarding tem¬ 
poral reference of finite indicative verbs. In that instance, Porter rejected 
temporal reference as the semantic meaning of the form. In this instance, 
he suggests a general syntactical tendency at the pragmatic level (not 
semantic). As such it has less utility since it does not apply consistently 
to all instances of participle use. It provides instead a proposal to serve as 
an exegetical starting point—one that must be tested in each instance. 
How consistent this is with Markan data will be considered in due 
course. 

Markan Usage. There are 541 participles in Mark (248 present, 253 
aorist, and 40 perfect). The following section examines the temporal use 
of the participle in three selected chapters: Mark 2, 6, and 15. 150 In these 
three chapters, the adverbial participles are evaluated for relative tem¬ 
poral reference in relation to the main verb and in relation to the word 
order of participle and verb. This provides a test corpus of 55 aorist and 
22 present forms. 151 

Aorist Participles. Of the 55 adverbial aorist participles in the sample 
sections, 47 (85.5%) express antecedent time and 8 (14.5%) refer to si- 
multaneous time (see fíg. 28). No instances of subsequent reference were 
observed. 152 In both groups word order alone was not an adequate criteria 
as both antecedent and simultaneous reference was found with participles 
occurring both before and after the main verb. There was a clear pattem 


Fig. 28. Aorist Participles in Mark 



Antecedent 

Simultaneous 

Before the verb 

2:1,4, 5, 8, 12, 14, 16, 17; 6:2, 5, 12, 16, 17, 20, 
21, 22a, b, 24, 25, 27b, 29, 34, 35a, b, 36, 37b, 
38,41a, 46, 48, 53, 54; 15:1a, b, 8, 35, 36a, b, c, 
37, 39,43a, 44,45,46a, b 

6:26, 27a, 37a, 
41b; 15:2, 12,43b 

After the verb 

15:15, 17 

15:30 


in both instances, however. With antecedent action the participle 
occurred before the main verb in 45 of the 47 instances. Simultaneous 
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action likewise favors the sequence: participle > verb (7 of the 8 in- 
stances). At least in the sample passages, aorist verbs clearly tend to 
occur before the main verb. 

The sequence of an antecedent aorist participle preceding the main 
verb is very clear in Mark 15:36: 8pap.(¡>v 8é ns [icai] yepíaas 
aTTÓyyov ó£ovg trepidéis KaXápto éi tótiCcu aÜTÓv (and someone ran 
and filled a sponge with sour wine, placed it on a reed, and gave him a 
drink). 153 The decisión to understand these three participles as antecedent 
to the action of the main verb is based only on a knowledge of how 
things are done in the world; there are no temporal indicators in the text. 
(This is frequently the case with participles.) An antecedent aorist parti¬ 
ciple occasionally follows the main verb as in Mark 15:17: «ai ev8i8úa- 
koikjlv aÚTÓv TTopc|>úpav Kal nepiTiOéacnv aÚTüi irXeíaVTes áicáv- 
Givov aré^avov (weaving a crown of thoms, they placed it on him). The 
participle here could be glossed, after weaving, but since there is no 
particular emphasis on the temporal relationship, this is unnecessary. 154 

Simultaneous aorist participles are less common in Mark; represen- 
tative of those that occur before the main verb is 6:27, icai ev9vg áiroa- 
T€ÍXas ó paaiXeus crueKOuXáTopa eTréra^eu ¿véyKai tÍ|v Ke<J>aXf|v 
aÚToñ (the king sent an executioner and commanded him). Here the 
sending and the commanding are essentially the same event; certainly the 
sending does not precede the command. The most common instance of 
this pattem (3 of the 7 instances in the sample) is the frequent óttok- 
piOels eiTrev, 155 as in 6:37, ó 8é áiroicpiOels einev aÚTots' 8óre 
aÚToís úpets 4>ayeíy (and answering he said to them, “Give them 
[something] to eat). The only simultaneous aorist participle occurring 
after the main verb is in 15:30, crüaov aeauróv KaTa0ás óttó toO 
araupoO (save yourself, come down from the cross). Both the participle 
and the main verb refer to the same event; the participle might be taken 
as expressing means (save yourself, by coming down). 

It is commonly suggested that simultaneous time is a possible refer- 
ence for an aorist participle if the lead verb is also aorist. 156 Although 
most participles in the sample passages do, indeed, modify aorist verbs, 
there are two instances where the time is clearly simultaneous, but the 
main verbs are not aorist forms. Mark 15:2 involves a present (óttok- 
piOeis ... Xéyei) and 15:12 an imperfect (ÓTTOKpiOels éXeyev). 157 

Present Participles. Of the 22 adverbial present participles in the sam¬ 
ple sections, only one expresses antecedent time and 21 refer to simulta- 
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neous time. No instances of subsequent reference were found in the 
sample section. 158 Word order alone was not an adequate entena as 
simultaneous reference was found with participles occurring both before 
and after the main verb. There was a fairly clear pattem, however. With 
simultaneous action the participle occurred after the main verb in 16 of 
the 21 instances. At least in the sample passages, present verbs clearly 
tend to occur after the main verb. Instances of each pattem follow the 
summary table. 


Fig. 29. Present Participles in Mark 



Antecedent 

Simultaneous 

Before the verb 

2:4 

6:2a, 11; 15:15, 19,31 

After the verb 

— 

2:3a, b, 12, 14, 23; 6:2b, 6, 25, 33, 48b; 15:4, 9, 24, 
29a, c, 36 


The sequence of a simultaneous present adverbial participle occur¬ 
ring after the verb is evident in Mark 2:3, «ai epxovrai <J>épovT€S 
npós auTÓv TTapaXuTiKÓv aipópevov úttó Teaaápwv (and they carne 
bearing to him a paralytic being carríed by four). A similar reference, 
but with the participle placed before the main verb, is found in Mark 
15:31, ópoíws Kai oi ápxiepels €p.traí£ovTes Tipos áXXqXous peTa 
twv ypappaTéwv éXeyov áXXous eawaev, éauTÓv oü SwaTai oficial 
(the chief priests were mocking to one another ... saying). 

The only instance of an antecedent present participle occurs in Mark 
2:4. Here the participle is located ahead of the main verb: Kat pf| 8wá- 
JL6V01 TTpoaevéyKai aÚTfi 8iá tóv óxXov ánearáyacrav Tqy OTeyqv 
(and being unable to bring [him] to him because of the crowd, they 
removed the roof). 

The flexibility of participle position can be seen by comparing the 
pair of references in figure 30. All four verbs are verbs of speaking, both 
participles are present in form, both fínite verbs are imperfeets, and the 
actions of both are simultaneous. There is no difference in meaning 
despite the diversity of structure. 


Fig. 30. Participle Pairs 


M 

Participle Before 

< Finite Verb > 

Participle After 

mm 


épXaa^TÍp.ouv' 

XéyovTÉS 

Km 

€|iTTai£0VT€ 

eXeyov 
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Genitive Absolutes. The genitive absolute is fairly frequent in Mark 
and always cardes a temporal connotation. 159 Of the five such 
constructions in the three chapters being examined, all employ an aorist 
participle. 160 The time reference of each of these four is to the effect that, 
“at this time, x happened.” For example, Mark 6:47, Kal ót|uas 
yevop.év'qs qu tó ttAoiou kv |iéac¡) tí)? OaXáaaqs (when it carne to be 
evening). Several times the temporal connotation is reinforced by the 
addition of a temporal phrase which is appended to the construction 
(often introduced by ore, q8q, or evGús), or an explicit temporal word 
(ói|nos, qp.epa, <3pa). 161 

The Oblique Moods in Mark 

This section is provided for comparative purposes only and is not 
examined in the Markan context as the temporal uses of the indicative 
were in the preceding pages. 162 The grammatical category mood is best 
defined as “the morphological feature of a verb that a speaker uses to 
portray his or her affirmation as to the certainty of the verbal action or 
State (whether an actuality or potentiality).” 163 It is generally agreed that 
time is not a semantic factor in the oblique moods. 164 Some grammarians 
tend to confuse this issue, however, by noting that particular oblique 
moods communicate future time. Goodwin, for example, says that the 
subjunctive “expresses simple futurity”; with reference to the optative, 
Smyth contends that, “the reference is always to future time”; and Rob- 
ertson explains that the imperative is “always future.” 165 

These statements not only confuse semantics with pragmatics, but 
they must employ a very broad (and not very accurate) view of “future” 
time. It is true that if a process referenced by a subjunctive (or optative or 
future) were to be realized in actuality, “they would in many cases be 
future to the time of projection.” 166 Many such processes, however, are 
never actualized. Exhortations (as in a hortatory subjunctive) may not be 
heeded. Wishes (optative) may not be fulfílled. Commands (imperative) 
may be disobeyed. In such instances, what does future mean? It appears 
that the use of temporal terms to explain the semantics of the oblique 
moods is inappropriate. Time may enter the picture from time-to-time, 
but if it does, it is (like the indicative) a matter of implicature from the 
context—pragmatics, not semantics. When such implicated temporal 
reference does occur, it is only consistently explicable as relative time. 

This chapter has examined the use of each of the fínite indicative 
verb forms in Mark as well as the temporal use of nonfinite forms. The 
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data collated demonstrates that each of the indicative verb forms is used 
in a variety of temporal contexts. Present forms have the greatest diver- 
sity, evidencing a wide range of past, present, future, and temporally 
unrestricted reference. Aorist and imperfect forms are used with largely 
past reference, but this is not exclusive. The aorist appears in present, 
future, and temporally unrestricted contexts and the imperfect at times 
conveys temporally unrestricted reference. The perfect form functions 
primarily in present time references, but also may be found in past and 
temporally unrestricted uses. Even the future form can be employed in 
temporally unrestricted contexts in addition to its usual future reference. 
Nonindicative and nonfinite forms were also seen to be temporally 
diverse. Since the indicative forms are the crux of Porter’s proposal that 
temporal reference is not grammaticalized in the verb, this data provides 
significant confírmation for his approach. 




Chapter Five _ 

Temporal Expression in the Text of Mark 


The previous two chapters have examined Mark’s gospel in light of 
Porter’s thesis regarding the lack of grammaticalization of time by the 
verb. Two primary points have been demonstrated. First, it has been 
shown that there are a substantial number of temporal markers that sup- 
ply clear temporal reference apart from the form of the verb. Second, the 
diverse range of temporal reference of the various verb forms has been 
demonstrated. As a result, it has been suggested that Porter’s proposal is 
an adequate and consistent model for temporal reference. The present 
chapter builds on this work by addressing a potential objection that 
questions the significance of some of these data and also by selecting a 
number of representative passages in Mark for the purpose of illustrating 
the application of the preceding material in extended passages. 1 

Pragmatics and Temporal Implicature 

The earlier chapters of this study have sought to demónstrate that the 
verb does not grammaticalize temporal reference. They have also shown, 
however, that in Mark, the vast majority of, for example, aorist forms do, 
indeed, refer to past time. Is the theoretical argument at odds with the 
actual data in Mark? 2 It is suggested here that this is not the case. At least 
two factors are relevant. First, the distinction discussed earlier between 
L-tense and M-tense is important here. 3 Second, temporal implicature 
explains the natural association of certain aspects with specific temporal 
reference. 

Metalinguistic tense (M-tense) has a strictly temporal meaning, but 
this refers to the fiill range of temporal indication used by a language; it 
is not a morphological or semantic element of the verb form. Language 
tense (L-tense), on the other hand, is a morphological category that at the 
semantic level conveys verbal aspect. This suggests that there is only a 
problem if the two categories (M- and L-tense) are confused. That is, in 
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Mark, the vast majority of “L-tense aorists” do refer to “M-tense past 
time,” but that is neither a problem ñor a contradiction in terms. 

The seemingly natural association of some forms with a regular and 
fairly consistent temporal reference may be helpfully considered in terms 
of temporal implicature. This concept originated with H. Grice in his 
1967 William James lecture at Harvard. Grice was primarily concemed 
with explaining how people understand oral conversation when so many 
elements necessary for interpretation are not explicit. 4 His theory of 
conversational implicature has been extended by linguists to address 
similar problems in language generally. As Dahl explains, implicature is 
used “to mean something that can be inferred from the use of a certain 
linguistic category or type of expression, although ¡t cannot be regarded 
as belonging to its proper meaning.” 5 

It is proposed here that verb forms only grammaticalize aspect at the 
level of code; temporal reference (“tense,” viz., M-tense) is not coded, 
but comes from interaction with contextual features (deixis), genre, and 
background knowledge as the forms are found in specifíc utterances. The 
temporal reference that can be determined on this basis would not be 
expressed grammatically, but would be said to be an implicature. 6 

To use a specific example, although it is argued here that the aorist 
form does not grammaticalize past time, it can be (and often is) used to 
describe events in the past. As noted just above, this is clearly the domi- 
nant usage of the aorist form in Mark. This past reference, however, need 
not be explained as part of the form. Just because a form is aorist would 
neither mean ñor imply that the situation so described is past in time. The 
temporal reference would come from a host of other contextual factors. 
Given an aorist form in a specific utterance, it may be possible to say, on 
the basis of temporal implicature (and not on the basis of the aorist form 
alone), that it does, indeed, refer to a past time situation. 

There are some natural affinities between the aspects and certain 
temporal references. Perfective indicative forms (i.e., aorist) most fre- 
quently do refer to past time, especially in narrative texts such as Mark. 7 
It is inherently logical, however, that one would use perfective aspect for 
such a description since it views the action as a complete event. 8 In actual 
occurrence, the frequent use of a string of aorist forms in narrative to 
carry the storyline is quite evident. This is not to say that imperfective 
aspect is not feasible in such instances. Indeed, the imperfect form can 
and does make reference to events in the past (even the same events), but 
it views them as processes rather than as complete events. 9 Use of the 
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imperfective aspect for this purpose is not as common simply because the 
usual point of referring to past events is simply to note what happened, 
for which the perfective aspect is well suited. Imperfective references in 
this situation would tend to be more marked and suggest that the speaker 
is often making a specific point of describing the action as a process by 
his choice of aspects. 10 Although frequency is only one factor in 
determining markedness, this accords with usage in narrative texts (aorist 
is usually the more frequent form in that genre). 11 

Another related pattem is the use of repeated aorist forms in narra¬ 
tive contexts to specify a sequence of events. 12 For example, Mark 1:34— 
7 contains a series of six aorist forms: éOepáTTeuaev ... é^épaXev ... 
e£fjX0ei' ... aTrqX0ei' ... KdTebíw^ev ... eúpov (he healed ... he drove 
out ... he got up ... he left ... he searched ... they found). Mark 12:1 
strings together six aorists for this purpose (in this instance in a parable): 
é<f>ÚT€iKjev Kai TTepiéOqKev ... Kai wpu£ev ... Kal wKoSópqaev' ... icai 
é^ébero ... Kal á-rrebTÍpqaev (he planted and put ... and dug ... and 
built... and rented ... and went away). 13 

It should be observed that repeated use of certain forms in particular 
contexts (e.g., narrative—Mark’s use of the aorist is a classic example in 
this regard) for the same time reference may result in an assumption that 
this time reference is part of the semantic meaning of the form rather 
than being a pragmatic meaning based on implicature. This may explain 
why many have assumed that aorist and imperfect forms carry past ref¬ 
erence as part of their meaning. 14 Languages may, on this basis, change 
over time as pragmatic meanings become part of the semantic meaning. 15 
One must therefore be cautious in the use of diachronic data from earlier 
or later periods of the language to establish a conclusión at the 
synchronic level. It is the thesis of this work, however, that the koine 
Greek found in Mark’s gospel did not inelude temporal reference as part 
of the semantic meaning of the verb forms. 

Sample Passages from Mark 

This section seleets a number of representative passages in Mark for the 
purposes of exploring and applying the preceding material in several 
extensive passages. The approach to and the format of the selected texts 
are varied as several somewhat differing temporal and aspectual concems 
are addressed in each of the selections. 
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Mark 9:2-9 

The Transfiguration pericope illustrates the valué of several specific 
deictic indicators discussed in chapter 3. Not all elements of the pericope 
are addressed. The section begins with an explicit temporal reference that 
situates the events about to be described in relation to the preceding 
event. The Transfíguration follows the teaching section of 8:34—9:1 by 
six days (pera r| pepas e£)- The use of an ordinal with qpépa is a clear 
indication that a non-metaphorical day (i.e., 24 hours) is intended. 16 That 
a specific time designation is included may be Mark’s way of telling the 
reader that these events are to be understood in light of the prophecy just 
given. 17 The actual sequence of events described in the first part of the 
pericope are introduced by two historical presents (a common device to 
indícate the beginning of a new paragraph 18 ): TrapaXappóvei (he took) 
and áva<j>épei (he led), and then developed with an aorist narrative 
sequence: 

p€T€pop<|MÓ6i) ... Kal Ta ipána a¿ToO eyéveTO ... Xeuicá ... Kal (5<j>9q 
aÚTots ’HXías aw Mwüaet ... xal éyéveTO ve4>éXr| ... Kal eyéveTO 
4>uyf) ... oiiKen oüSéva elSov ... SieaTeíXaTO aú-roís {he was transfig- 
ured ... and his garments became ... white ... and Elijah and Moses 
appeared to them ... and a cloud carne and a voice carne ... they saw no 
one ... hecommanded them, w. 2-9). 19 

The summary statements of these aorists, as is customary without spe¬ 
cific deictic indicators to the contrary, are assumed to describe the events 
in sequence through the text. 

Other specific temporal indicators are introduced at v. 8. There the 
abrupt sequence of the heavenly voice and the disciples’ discovery that 
Elijah and Moses had disappeared are noted with the adverb e£ámva 
(suddenly). 20 The adverb oÚkéti specifies that the situation that had 
existed (Elijah and Moses talking with Jesús) no longer pertained. The 
conjunction áXXá completes this change of scene by introducing the 
explanation of the new condition: only Jesús is present at this point in the 
story. 

The entire pericope is bracketed with two geographical statements. 
The beginning of the section is marked by the disciples being led up a 
high mountain (áva<|>épei avrovs eis opos w|>qXóv, v. 2). The section 
closes with a genitive absolute construction that reverses the introductory 
note: they were coming down the mountain (KaraPaivóvTwv aÚTwv ¿k 
toO ópous, v. 9). This not only serves the literary fimction of marking 
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off the boundaries of the pericope, but it also specifies temporal 
relationships: event begins > event ends. As usual, the genitive absolute 
is best translated temporally in English: “as they were coming down the 
mountain,” thus specifying the temporal location of the final event: 
Jesús’ command not to disclose the events just witnessed (8ie areíXaTO 
aiiTOÍs iva priSevl a el8ov 8ir|yiía(ovTai). One final deictic note is 
included at the end of v. 9: the command is not permanent, but is to be 
obeyed until a specified point. The phrase eí pf| ótciv is idiomatic, set- 
ting the temporal limit. Once the resurrection has taken place (ó utos toü 
áv0p(ÓTTOu €K yeKpwv ávaoTri), then the disciples may explain what had 
happened. 21 This time is indefinite from the perspective of the disciples; 
although Jesús had already predicted his death and resurrection (8:31-2), 
the disciples did not yet understand the significance or the time of that 
announcement. Later readers would understand the temporal limit more 
clearly, either because they would have already heard of the resurrection 
and know that it was yet future at this point, or because they would (if 
they kept reading) soon leam of that event (Mark 16). 

The three adverbial participles in the passage all express simulta- 
neous action. The first, émaKiáCouaa (v. 7), is a present participle and 
follows the main verb (éyéveTo); the. coming of the cloud and their 
being overshadowed refer to the same event. The second, (rrepi0XeiJjá- 
pevoi, v. 8), is aorist, but precedes the main verb (el8ov). The third, a 
genitive absolute (Karapaivóimov aÚTwv, v. 9), occurs at the beginning 
of the sentence and prior to the main verb (8ieareíXaTo). The first and 
third of these follow the usual word order pattem for simultaneous action 
(following the main verb; see ch. 4), but the second does not. It might be 
possible to explain this by suggesting that they did look around first 
(TTepipXeliápeuoi) and only then see (eÍ8ov) that no one was present 
except Jesús, but that is somewhat artificial in that the two verbs refer to 
the same action even if they emphasize somewhat different nuances (the 
participle refers primarily to the physical act of looking, the verb to their 
mental observation that Elijah and Moses were gone). This may also 
point out the fact that it is not always relevant to attempt to discem a 
specific temporal relationship between the adverbial participle and its 
goveming verb. 

Mark 13 

The Little Apocalypse of Mark 13 has generated substantial theological 
discussion regarding temporal issues. 22 The purpose of this section is not 
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to enter into discussion of the eschatological aspects of the debate. It 
rather addresses the grammatical issues of temporal reference. This will 
provide a basis for other discussions of the broader hermeneutical issues. 
Due to the length of the passage, the format of the following section will 
consist of brief notes parallel to the text . 23 


! Kal °éicirop€VOii€VOU au- 
TOV €K TO 0 l€pOt) t^€y€l 
a¿Tü) els tüív pa0r|Tü)v au- 
toO* SiSáaKaXe, í8e mrra- 
TTol XÍ0OI «ai TTOTaTTal 
oiKoSopaí. 

2o Kat ó ’lqaoOs °€Ítt€V 
airrar *p\€tT€l5 ravras ras 
peyáXas oiKoSopás; ov pf| 
tá<j>€0fi w8e Xí0os ém Xí0ov 

os o¿ pr| {KaTaXuOfj. 

3 Kal °Ka0T||i€VOU auTOU eís 

tó opos tüív éXaiwv Karé- 
vavTi toí) lepob t€TTT|pcáTa 
auTÓv kot’ í8íav IléTpos 
Kal ’láKwPos Kai ’lwávvris 
Kal ’AvSpéas* 

4 €ITTÓV T|ptv, °TTÓT€ TdUTa 
°€<7Tai Kal tí tó aqp.€iov 

tÓTav ♦jJLéXXTi TauTa Jauv- 
TcXciaOai marra; 


5 ó 8é ’lqaoOs °np€aTO 
Xeyeiv aÓTOis* pXemT€ \ir\ 
tis ¿pas TrXaviíar)* 

6 ttoXXoI °é\ev<JOVTai ém tw 
óvópaTÍ pou XéyovTes óti 
éyci eípi, Kal ttoXXous 
uXavijaovaiv. 

7o ÓTav 8é aKoúar|Te ttoX- 
épous Kal ¿Koás TroXépoív, 
prj 0poeia0e # IfBéi yevéa- 


°Genitive absolute (temporal; establishes time of 
discourse: as Jesús and the disciples were leaving 
the Temple) 

fHistorical present (common introduction to new 
paragraph—here to the entire discourse) 

°Sequence with Kai and aorist continúes storyline. 
♦Rhetorical sequence in dialogue suggests present 
time. 

fLexis implies continuaron (here negated), though 
the length is neither stated ñor implied. 

JSubjunctive mood implicates future reference. 
°Genitive absolute (temporal; indicates temporal 
shift: following material does not take place until 
the participants have walked from the Temple area 
to the Mount of Olives—note the temporal role of 
place deixis) 

|The only imperfect form in the discourse (used, as 
often, to introduce conversation) 

°Temporal adverb with future form introduces a 
question regarding events future from the time of 
the speakers. 24 

tTemporal particle with present subjunctive verb 
introduces temporal subordínate clause. 25 
*Verb’s lexis carries future connotations. 
JComplementary infinitive with péXXq in the con- 
text of a question regarding the fulfíllment of 
prophecy (v. 2), connotes a future fulfíllment 
°Aorist verb continúes the sequence of events (here 
with ó 8é to indícate a change of speakers); lexis 
notes the commencement of an action. 

°The first of 25 future forms in Jesús’ reply; the 
future expectation forms a key part of the tone for 
the entire discourse. 26 

°Temporal subordínate clause specifies the time for 
which the main clause is relevant. 27 
t8ei with an aorist complementary infinitive picks 
up its future reference from órav and outtw. 
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0ai, áXX’ *outt(i) tó fTéXos. 
^éyepOrjaeTai yáp é0vos 
¿tt’ €0vos Kal PaaiXeía ém 
PaaiXeíav, éaoisrai ama- 
gol KaTÓt TOTTOUS, €C70PTÜL 
Xigoí* °ápxí| ¿Sívüjv TaOTa. 
9 BXéTT6Te 8é ugeis éauToús* 
napaSéaovaiv upas eís 
auvé8pia Kal eís auvayo)- 
yás SaprjaeaOe Kal ém 
riyepóvov Kal PaaiXéü)V 
araOrfaeaOe éveKev époí) 
6LS papTÚplOV aÍ>TOlS. 

10 Kal eís irávTa Ta é0vr) 
"TTpCdTOV Set KT|pUX0TlVai TÓ 
euayyéXiov. 

11 Kal °ÓTav áywaiv upas 
TTapa8i8óvTes, pr| firpogc- 
pipváTe tí XaXTÍaTjTe, áXX’ 
O éáv 8o0f¡ uptv *€V 6K6ÍVT) 
Tfj (Spa touto XaXeiTe* ou 
yáp é(TT€ upéis oí XaXouv- 
Tes áXXá tó Tiveupa tó 
áyiov. 

12 Kal napaSácrei á8eX(|)ós 
á8eX<|>óv eis 0ávaTov Kal 
mrrr|p Te k vov, Kal énavaa- 
Ti}(TOVTai TeKva ém yoveís 
Kal OavaTÚaouaii/ auToús* 
13 Kal o éaea0e piaoúpevoi 
uttó TrávTCjv 8iá tó óvopá 
pou. ó 8é unopeívas eís 
tTéXos outos <Tú>0r¡<r€Tai. 
14o "0Tav 8é íSriTe tó P8é- 
Xuypa tíjs épíipwaews 
éaTT]KÓTa ottou ou 8ei, tó 
ávay i vtiaKiov voe í tü) , 

*TÓT€ oi év tí) Tou8aía 
<t>euyéT(oaav eís Ta ópr¡, 

15 ó [8é] ém tou StipaTos pr| 
KaTapáTü) priSé eíaeX0aTü) 
ápaí ti éK rf\s oiKÍas 
auTou, 

16 Kal ó eís tóv aypóv pr| 
émaTpeipaTü) eís Ta ornato 
ápai tó ipaTiov auTou. 


♦Temporal adverb specifies that the preceding 
events (wars, etc.) are not yet the fend (temporal 
lexis) of a series. 28 

°Verb lexis points to these events as the beginning 
of the series that culminates in the “end.” 


"Temporal adverb specifies an event which must 
occur before something else. 29 

"Temporal particle with present subjunctive has 
fiiture reference 30 

fLexis expresses relative antecedent time (note the 
temporal forcé of the prepositional prefíx on the 
verb). 

♦Prepositional phrase expresses “time at which”; 
note that wpa is indefmite and metaphorical (i.e., it 
does not refer to 60 minutes). 


"Future periphrastic 31 


fLexis here points to the conclusión of a process. 32 
"Temporal particle introduces a subordínate tempo¬ 
ral clause that specifíes when the action in the main 
clause (“flee”) is to take place: “when you see.” 
fPerson deixis suggests a later time is in view. 33 
♦Correlative adverb pairs with the previous "tem¬ 
poral particle to complete the temporal reference: 
when ... then , 34 
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17 o¿al 8é Tais ev yaaTpl 
¿Xoúaais Kal Tais 0r|Xa- 
Coúaais °€V ¿Kcívais Tais 
f| pipáis. 

18 TTpoa6Úx€a0€ be Iva p.q 
yévr|Tai °X€i|i¿vos* 

19 éaovrai yáp ai qpipai 
€K€ivai 0Xi4>is oía ov 
°yéyov€V Toiaúrri fair’ 
ápxf)S KTÍacws f\v 6kti aev 
6 0eós €ü)s *tov vvv Kal Jou 
jif| yévTjTai. 

20 Kal el |iT| °€KoXóp(i)aev 
Kiipios irás Tulipas, o¿k 
av o €aó0Ti naca aá p£* áXXá 
8lá TOUS €KX€KTOIíS ous 

té^eXé^aro °€icoXóP(i>(X€v 
Tas rjpépas. 

21o Kai TÓT€ eáv tis ¿piv 
eiTTT]* Í8e <I>8e ó xplotós, Í8e 
€K6l, p.f| TTiaT€ÍÍ€Te* 
22 éy€p0r¡aoi/Tai yáp ijjeu- 
SóxpioTOi Kal i(jei;8oTTpo- 
<|)f)Tai Kal Scíaovaiv 
aqpiia Kal TÉpaTa Tipos tó 
aTTOTiXaváv, el SwaTÓv, 
TOUS ¿KXeKTOÍJS. 

23 ¿|ieis Sé pXéiieTe* °rrpO€Í- 

pT)Ka upiv TiávTa. 

24 ’AXXá °év ¿Keívais Tais 
T||I€paiS t|i€Tá TÍ\V 0Xu|HV 
€K€Ívt)v ó fjXios atcoTiaOrí - 
<7€Tai, Jical r\ aeXqvq oú 
8(úoei tó <|>éyyos airrqs, 
25 jKai oí áaTépes 'éaovrai 
eK toO oupavoü °TrÍTr- 

tovtcs, jKai ai 8ováp.eis 
ai ev tois oópavois 

aaXevOijaoi/Tai. 

26o ICaÍ TÓT€ ÓiffOUTaL TÓV 
uíóv toO áv0pü)Tiou épxópe- 
vov ev ve$é\ais p.€Tá 8wá- 
[i€ü)S TroXXfis Kal 8ó£qs. 

27 °Kaí tót€ áiroareXet 


°This phrase is frequently (though not exclusively) 
eschatological; here the context (particularly the ff. 
w.) strongly suggests such a reference. 

°Genitive expresses “time during which” something 
takes place. 

°The perfect form must refer to a past State due to 
the temporal phrase which follows. 
fThe compound reference specifíes a temporal 
range (from a to b) during which the State of the 
main verb applies. 

♦Articular vvv normally refers to “the present.” 
tPrecludes any future occurrence (subjunctive). 
°Future-referring aorist forms (see discussion in the 
previous chapter) 

|Days are probably nonmetaphorical (i.e., the 24- 
hour variety). 

JThis aorist is past, despite being in the midst of 3 
future-referring aorists. 

°Kal tot€ i- the usual “and then” (indicating 
sequence); the conditional statement suggests “at 
that time,” providing a temporal qualifícation for 
the condition. 


°Temporal prefix on the verb marks relative 
antecedent time: before the events described take 
place. 36 

“Seeonv. 17. 37 

fpeTÓ with the accusative marks subsequent time: 
the sun is darkened, etc. after the previously 
described tribulation. 

ÍThe three kcú’s list a series of simultaneous 

38 

events. 

°Future periphrastic (see note at v. 13) 


°Kal tot€ 4- “at that time” (as in v. 21), but (as in 
almost every other NT instance) it places events in 
sequence and tells when the Son will be seen, i.e., 
the solar signs take place, and then the Son comes 
in clouds. 39 

Sequence continúes: Son comes and then the 
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toí>s áyyéXovg Kal éniav- 
vá£ei TOUS 6KX6KTOU9 
[a¿TO0] €K tcjv Teaadpwv 
ave p.üív an’ aKpou yr¡s €(09 
aicpou oupavoO. 

28 ’Attó 8é Tfjg auKfjg pa0€T€ 
rf|v 'ííapapoXiív* °ÓTav t|8t| 
ó KXábos aírríjs ÓTraXos 
y€vr|Tai Kal tó 

<j)i3XXa, £yiv<ú<JK€T€ oti 
téyyvs tó * 0 epo 9 eorív 
29 outü) 9 Kal upéis, °ÓTav 
í8r|T6 ravra yivópeva, 
tyiváaK€T€ oti féyyvs 
éaTtv *€irl Oúpai?. 


30 ’Ap.f|v Xéyo) í>pív oti o¿ pí| 

°TrapeX0T| t*n ycveá aíiTTi 
♦[iéxpiS ou TaOTa TrávTa 
yévryrai. 

31 ó oupavós Kal r| yf] Trape- 
Xevaovrai, oí 8é Xóyoi pou 
oí) \ir\ napeXevaovTai. 
32 Il€pl 8é °TÍjs Tulipas 
€K€Ívtj9 11 TÍjs <¡>pas ou8ds 
ol8ev, ou8e oí ayyeXoi év 
oupavw ou8é ó ulós, €i \ir\ ó 
TraTiíp. 

33 BX€TT6T6, áypUTTV€lT€* OUK 
oí8aT6 yáp °rrÓT€ fó icaipós 

€OTlV. 

34 'Qs ay0po)7Tos aTróSqpos 

°á<|>€Í5 TT)V OÍKÍaV aUTOÜ 
Kal °8o i)S tois SoúXois 
a¿ToO tt|v e^ouaíav ¿KácjTü) 
tó épyov a¿ToO Kal t<o 
0up(opa) 6V€T€tXaTO iva 
ypriyopf). 

35 ypiiyopeiTe ouv ovk 
oí8aT€ yáp °ttót€ ó KÚpios 
rf)s oiKiag t€pX €Tai > *1 
*ói|>é r\ *|i€aovÚKTiov f| 
♦áXeKTopo^Movías f\ *irpa>í, 
36 (jlt| éX0<ov 0 é£<ií<|>VT)9 evpq 


angels are sent to gather the elect. 


°ÓTav f)8r| = “as soon as” (or simply “when”) 
íyivtocjKeTe is best taken here as an indicative form 
with temporal ly unrestricted reference. 40 
fTemporal proximity is indicated by eyyús. 

♦Lexis marks calendar time. 

°Temporal partióle introduces temporal subordínate 
clause 

íyii'woKeTe here (in contrast to v. 28) is probably 
imperative with future reference. 

■[Temporal proximity (as v. 28) 

*Idiom emphasizes the neamess of the time of “it” 
at the time “these things” are seen. 

°The lexis of TrapéX0r| with ye ve a implies a tempo¬ 
ral reference; the subjunctive provides future refer¬ 
ence. 

|On “this generation,” see the discussion in ch. 3. 
♦Specifies that the events of the main clause will 
not precede the events of the subordínate clause 

°Specific calendar/clock terms specifying an exact 
time rather than a more general, metaphorical 
meaninj» in this text (as the conjunction of both 
shows) 41 

°Interrogative temporal adverb, “when” 

t“The time” is parallel to and equivalent with Tqg 

r||iépas eKeívris f\ rf\s (opas in v. 32. 

°The aorist participles are best translated tem- 
porally, “when he left ... and gave,” referring to 
action simultaneous with the main verb. 42 


°Interrogative temporal adverb, “when” 
tPresent form referring to future time 
*Lexis refers to the Román divisions of the night 
into four watches (see ch. 3). 

°“Suddenly” refers primarily to the Aktionsart of the 
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íipás Ka0eú8ovTa?. coming. 

37 o 8é úpiv Xéyco nácnv 
Xéycú, ypriYope'ÍTe. 

The most striking temporal feature of Mark 13 is, of course, the high 
frequency of the future form as Jesús tells the disciples what can be 
expected in the future. 43 The temporal rrÓTe links the beginning and end 
of the discourse, the disciples initially asking “when...” and Jesús con- 
cluding his reply with the twice-repeated “you do not know when” (ouk 
oíSaTe rróre, w. 33, 35). The synonymous orav occurs 6 times (w. 4, 
7, 11, 14, 28, 29), always introducing a subordínate clause which serves 
to specify the temporal location of the goveming main clause. Sequence 
is indicated by both [koí] tóté (w. 14, 21, 26, 27) and TTptoTos (v. 10). 
There is a contrast between the dpxó (v. 8) and the TeXos (v. 7). 44 

Verb forms which do not match traditional expectations inelude 8eí 
(present form, future time reference in w. 7 and 9; temporally unre- 
stricted in v. 14), ¿KoXópojaev (aorist form, future time, v. 20c; the two 
earlier aorists may also be viewed as future), and yivwoKeTe (present 
form, future time, v. 28). 

Mark 14:12-31 

A mix of narrad ve and dialogue is found in Mark 14:12-31. The passage 
contains a number of specific indicators of time. It begins by referring to 
a very specific day: rf¡ upwTq f|pépa túv d^úpoiv (on the flrst day of 
unleavened bread). The reference is to the Feast of Unleavened Bread, 
the first day of which was the Passover Feast. 45 This is further explained 
as the day on which the sacrificial lamb was offered (ore ró rrdaxa 
éOuov). 46 The second specific reference indicates that at this point in the 
narrative it has now become evening (Kai ótjnas yevopévq?, v. 17), 
implying that the events of vv. 1-16 took place on the first day of the 
feast before evening. 47 Another specific reference is found in the phrase 
p€Ta tó eyepOqvaí pe (after I am resurrected, v. 28). Here pera with 
the infinitive indicates subsequent time: the action of the main verb 
(irpod^w, I will precede) is subsequent to that of the infinitive (the resur- 
rection). The last specific reference comes in v. 30: aqpepov TaÚTT) xfj 
vukt! Trplv f| 81 s dXeKTopa 4)0jyf|aaL (today during this night before the 
rooster crows twice). Here the temporal lexis of oqpepov is made even 
more explicit by the demonstrative (TaÚTq), the narrowed reference to 
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the nighttime part of the day, and then a further temporal qualifícation by 
means of irpiv fj with the infínitive, which expresses antecedent time. 48 

More general temporal references occur in the ot€ (when) of v. 12 
and the éw? ... ótcu/ (until... when) of v. 25 . The latter phrase specifíes 
a temporal limit: not until a specified time (éws Tfjs f|pepas ¿Keípqs) 
will the event of the main clause take place (ttloj ¿k toO yeyfjpaTOs Tfjs 
áprTéXou). The second part of the expression describes “that day” as the 
time when Jesús would again take the festal cup in the kingdom (ÓTav 
avTÓ ttívw Kau'ói' éu tí¡ PaaiXeía toO Oeoü). Both temporal and spatial 
connotations are present in upod^to (v. 28 ), for as Gundry explains, “to 
go somewhere earlier than others do requires spatial precedence, and to 
go ahead of them in space entails an earlier arrival.” 49 

The use of the verb forms through this pericope is instructive. The 
storyline is carried entirely by the aorist and the historical present. Al- 
most every such “storyline form” is introduced by «ai and the narrative 
assumption is that a sequential series of events is being narrated. The 
historical presents do not change the time reference, but serve the dis- 
course function of introducing new paragraphs in each instance. 50 Note 
the flow of events indicated by the verbs in non-dialogue main clauses as 
illustrated in figure 31. 


Fig. 31. Storyline Verbs in Mark 14:12-31 


12 

kqI ... Xéyovaiv 

and they said 

22 

Kal €8ti)K€l/ 

and he gave 

13 

Kai ánoaréXXei 

and he sent 

22 

Kal 6 LTT 61 / 

and he said 

13 

kqI Xéyet 51 

and he said 

23 

Kal ... ebiúKev 

and he gave 

16 

Kal 6^f)X0ov 

and they went out 

23 

Kal emov 

and they drank 

16 

Kal r\\Qov 

and they went 

24 

Kal ehrev 

and he said 

16 

Kal eupov 

and they found 

26 

Kal ...é£íjX0ov 

and they went out 

16 

Kal f|Toíp.aaai/ 

and they prepared 

27 

Kai Áéyei 

and he said 

17 

Kal ... epxerai 

and he carne 

29 

8é ... €<(>r|* 

but he said 

18 

Kal ...elirev 

and he said 

30 

Kai Xéyei 

and he said 

19 

r¡p£aim) 52 

they began 

31 

8e ... eXdXei* 

but he said 

20 

8é ehrev 

but he said 

31 

8é ... eXeyov* 

but they said 

22 

Kal ...eKXaaev 

and he broke 


♦Imperfect forms 



There is no difference in temporal reference between the aorist, present, 
and imperfect forms charted above. All are past time, recording the his¬ 
torical events from the narrator’s perspective. Of the three imperfects at 
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the cióse of the section, the last two function to introduce dialogue that is 
more remóte from the storyline—two comments that wrap up the epi- 
sode. 53 Within the dialogue sections of the narrative, aorist and present 
forms interchange freely (though presents occur more frequently). 

In v. 21 the present forms ímáyei and TtapaSíSoxai both express 
fiiture time. 54 The basis for this temporal reference is, in both instances, 
the larger context. The reader understands that wáyw refers to the cross 
which is yet future. 55 Likewise the betrayal, though already planned, has 
not yet been executed. Note also that Jesús uses a future form in the par- 
allel statement in v. 18 (napctSúaei). 56 The future form in v. 29 (aKai'- 
8aXia0q<JouTai) is classed as temporally unrestricted since it is part of a 
conditional statement, the fulfíllment of which is undetermined at the 
time of the speaker. Peter did not know whether any of the disciples 
would fall away or not (though the reader of Mark’s gospel knows that 
they did do so). 

The three participles in v. 18 (ái'aKeip.évojv, éaGióvTwv) and v. 22a 
(eoGióv'-rai') can be classed as temporal adverbial participles in that their 
primary function is to indícate a temporal relationship. In v. 18, it was 
while they were reclining and eating that Jesús spoke. In v. 22, it was 
while they were eating that Jesús broke the bread and gave it to them. AU 
three are present participles and they occur before the verb. They indícate 
simultaneous action. The aorist participle in the genitive absolute of v. 17 
occurs before the main verb and refers to antecedent action, as do the 
remaining four aorist adverbial participles in this section (vv. 12, 22b, c, 
26). They are not primarily temporal, though ¡f that question is 
considered, they all refer to action that is antecedent to the main verb and 
all occur before that verb. 57 

Place deixis plays a temporal role in tracking temporal development 
of this pericope. The location at the beginning of the passage (v. 12) is 
unspecifíed other than the fact that it is outside Jerusalem, presumably 
still at Bethany (v. 3). The disciples are sent from this location to Jeru¬ 
salem (v. 13, Tf|v ttóXiv) and they then “go” (v. 16, e£fjX0oy ol pa0qTal 
Kal qX0ov eís Tqv ttóXiv). The reader next leams that Jesús arrives (v. 
17, epxerai) and later leaves with the disciples (v. 26, é£fjX0ov eís tó 
ópos twv éXaiwv). Tracking the physical movement of the participants 
through the text indicates the sequence of events. 
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Mark 2:1-12 

This passage illustrates well the discourse ñmction of aspect. As such it 
addresses the question, if verbal forms do not grammaticalize time, then 
what fimction do they serve in the text? This discussion of aspect’s dis¬ 
course ñmction is illustrative, not exhaustive. Figure 32 charts the struc- 
ture of the verbal forms in Mark 2:1—12. 58 


Fig. 32. Verbal Forms in Mark 2:1-12 



a 

Kai €iaeX0ií)V TTaXiu eís 

1 

And when he had come back to 



Ka<|)apvaoí>|x 8i’ r|pepón/ 


Capemaum several days later, 


A 

i]koi3(j0ti 


it was heard 

p 


óti ev oÍKw éarii/. 


that he was at home. 


A 

Kai ain/iíx0Tiaav ttoXXoí 

2 

And many were gathered together. 

p 


waTe pT|Ken xwpeív pr|8é to 


so that there was no longer room, 



TTpÓS TT|V 0úpav, 


even near the door; 

1 


Kai ¿XdXei aÜTois tóu Xóyov. 


and he was speaking the word to them. 

p 


Kai epxoi/Tai 

3 

And they carne. 

p 


<()époi/Tes npós aírrói/ 
TrapaXuTLKÓi/ 


bringing to him a paralytic. 

p 


aipópevoi/ íittó Teaadpün/. 


carried by four men. 

pa 


i¿ Kai pf| Swdpei/oi Trpoae- 

4 

And being unable to get to him 



véyKai airrw 8ta tóv oxXov 


because of the crowd. 


A 

áireoTéyaoav Tr|i/ aTey^i/ 


they removed the roof 

1 


OTTOU r\v , 


where he was 


a 

Kai é^opú^ai/Teg 


and when they had dug an opening, 

P 


XaXwai tóv KpdpaTTov 


they let down the pallet 

1 


OTTOU Ó TTapaXuTlKÓ9 KaT€- 


on which the paralytic was lying. 



K61TO. 




a 

Kai i8(ín/ ó ’lriaoOs tt|v 
rnaTiv aínw 

5 

And Jesús seeing their faith 

P 


Xeyei tw TrapaXuTiKüi* 


said to the paralytic. 

P 


t€ki/oi/, a<|)Í€v/Taí aou al 
ápapTÍau 


“My son, your sins are forgiven.” 

1 


T^aai/ 8é nves t¿>v ypappa- 
Téuv 

6 

But there were some of the scribes 

P 


€K€l Ka0iípevoi 


sitting there 

P 


Kai 8iaXoyi£ó|iei/oi év Tais 
KapSíais airrwir 


and reasoning in their hearts. 

P 


tí outos ouTüis XaXei; 

7 

“Why does this man speak that 
way? 

P 


pXaac()Tipeí * 


He is blaspheming; 
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Pp 


tís 8úvaTai á4>iévai 


who can forgive sins but God 



ápapTÍas el \lt\ eís o 
0eós; 


alone?” 


a 

i¿ Kal eíiGus emyvous ó 

8 

And immediately Jesús, aware in his 



’lriaoOs tw TrvevpaTi airroü 


spirit 

p 


oti outios SiaXoyíCovTai 


that they were reasoning that way 



év eauTotg 


within themselves, 

p 


Xéyei aírrois* 


said to them, 

p 


tí TaOra 8iaXoyíCea0e ev 


“Why are you reasoning about these 



Tais KapSíais vpwv; 


things in your hearts? 

p 


TÍ 60TIV €VKOTTü)T€pOV, 

9 

“Which is easier. 


a 

eíneiv t¿) TTapaXiiTiKq)' 


to say to the paralytic. 

p 


á<|>íevTaí aov aí ápap- 


‘Your sins are forgiven’; 



TÍai, 




a 

T\ €ÍTT€IV 


or to say. 

p 


eyeipe 


‘Arise, 


A 

Kal ápov tóv KpdpaTTÓi/ 


and take up your pallet 



(JOU 



p 


Kal TrepiTTaTei; 


and walk’? 

R 


iva 8é eíSíyre 

10 

“But in order that you may know 

P 


oti é£ouaíav eíxei ó utos 
toO ávGpwrrou 


that the Son of Man has authority 

P 


á<()i€vai ápapTÍas ¿ttI 
Tfis yñ?— 


on earth to forgive sins”— 

P 


Xeyei tw TrapaXimKár 


he said to the paralytic— 

P 


crol Xéya), 

11 

“I say to you. 

P 


eyeipe 


rise. 


A 

ápov tóv KpápaTTÓv aou 


take up your pallet 

P 


Kal {maye €is tóv oikóv 


and go home ” 



aov. 




A 

Kal rjyépGri 

12 

And he rose 


a 

i¿ Kal ev0vs apas tóv 

KpápOTTOV 


and immediately took up the pallet 


A 

é^fjXGev epTrpoa0€v ttcívtüjv, 


and went out in the sight of all; 

P 


(jj(7T€ e£íaTaa0ai TtávTas 


so that they were all amazed 

P 


Kal 8o^áC€iv TÓV 06 óV 


and were glorifying God, 

P 


XeyovTas 


saying, 


A 

OTI OVTüíS OV86TTOT6 


“We have never seen anything 



eí8opev. 


like this.” 


Note first the explicit deictic indicators found in the pericope. Jesús’ 
entrance to Capemaum is noted to be a repeat event (TráXiv', v. I) 59 and to 
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have occurred several days after the previous visit ( 81 ’ qpepúv, v. I ). 60 In 
v. 2 the combination of the result clause (gjcjt€ x^P 6 ^) with the 
temporal adverb pr|K€Ti set events in sequence: initially there was room 
for people to hear Jesús teach, but as the crowd continúes to gather (im- 
plied not by the verb, which is aorist—describing the gathering as a total 
event, but by the adverb pqKén) there comes a point at which this is no 
longer possible . 61 Another explicit temporal marker occurs in v. 8 : euGús 
tells the reader that the temporal sequence between the scribes’ cogita- 
tion and Jesús’ awareness of their thoughts was immediate. A similar 
sequence, though not as quick as v. 8 (due to the divergent nature of the 
two events so described), occurs in v. 12. There eúOvs specifies that 
there was a direct, obedient sequence between Jesús’ command to the 
paralytic and his carrying them out. The purpose clause in v. 10 also 
suggests a future, or better, a potential situation as it describes the fiiture 
State of knowledge that is the goal of Jesús’ actions. That the results are 
only potential and not a predictive statement rests on the fact that some 
could disbelieve the evidence being presented and thus would never 
know that Jesús did, indeed, have authority to forgive sins. 

Most of these indicators are clustered near the beginning of the peri- 
cope; they are Mark’s means of setting the events in their appropriate 
chronological framework. Having done that, the flow of events carries 
the temporal sequence through the passage—a sequence that flows 
uninterrupted from beginning to end. The temporal markers make several 
sequences more explicit, but even without them, the narrative flow would 
be clear . 62 

The aorist and imperfect forms in this paragraph are amenable to 
traditional explanations of temporal reference since most such forms are 
used with past reference in narrative material. The presents, however, 
require a category of exception or special use to account for the five 
historical presents. Also the use of SúrnTcu in v. 7 is not present time, 
but is temporally unrestricted. (The past-sounding translation SiaXoyí- 
Covtcu in v. 8 is due to English idiom in indirect discourse.) 

The perfect form in v. 10 does not describe a present State based on a 
past, completed action. The verb is, of course, subjunctive, and the 
purpose statement so expressed is potentially future if realized . 63 Most of 
the participles make sense with the traditional view of their temporal 
relationship (though not because it is a correct explanation), but the pres¬ 
ent participle in v. 4 does not describe an event simultaneous with the 
main verb, but one antecedent to it ( 8 wáp.evoi ... áTreaTéyaaai'). 
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How, then, do the verb forms fiinction in this pericope? The follow- 
ing observations are relevant. First, the aorists and the historical pres- 
ents carry the storyline, the narrative flow of events: ¡t was heard, many 
gathered, they carne, they removed the roof, they let down the pallet, 
Jesús said to the paralytic, Jesús said to the scribes, Jesús said to the 
paralytic, the paralytic stood up, and he went out. Second, the finite 
verbs in the conversation are present forms (the only two exceptions are 
the imperative ápov and a key statement which uses the perfect): “Son, 
your sins are forgiven,” “Why does this fellow speak this way? He is 
blaspheming; who can forgive sins but God alone?” “Why are you 
reasoning about these things in your hearts? Which is easier, to say to the 
paralytic, ‘Your sins are forgiven,’ or to say, ‘Stand up and take your mat 
and walk’? But so that you may know that the Son of Man has authority 
on earth to forgive sins,” “I say to you, stand up, take your mat and go to 
your home.” Third, the imperfect forms fill in background detail that are 
off the storyline, but which are helpful to the reader in understanding the 
events: “he was speaking the word”; and, “the pallet on which the 
paralytic was lying. ” Fourth, the clear and distinct discourse functions of 
the perfective and imperfective aspects in this passage suggest that 
finther explanation for the use of the various forms is unnecessary. This 
does not mean that more could not be said other than what has been 
summarized here, but that the reason for the use of the verb forms is 
adequately explained by the discourse fiinction of aspect. 

Excursus: ot8a and yiv<¿<TKú> 

As noted earlier it is preferable to maintain stative aspect for the perfect 
form, despite the fact that this word occurs only in perfect and pluperfect 
forms. 64 Porter argües that oí 8a is to be viewed as the perfect opposition 
to eí8ov from the root *ei8w and “therefore is to be treated as a genuine 
Perfect” rather than as aspectually vague or as a (semantic) present. 65 
This suggests that although oí8a will often be translated as a simple 
present in English, it carries the full aspectual weight of the perfect: 
stative aspect. Because it never developed a passive or a middle/passive 
form, “oí8a offers no semantic choice in the Passive.” 66 If a passive form 
was needed to express the concept of knowing, yiv'waKU) had to be used 
by default. Where there is verbal opposition between oí8a and yivcóaKio, 
“it is legitímate to posit a lexical semantic difference.” 67 Porter concludes 
that McKay’s distinction between these two terms is the most 
satisfactory. This distinction defines the perfect form éyvwKa as a State 
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of knowledge with reference to its acquisition and the perfect form ol 8 a 
as also referring to a State of knowledge but with no reference to its 
acquisition . 68 The two terms are thus in hyponymous relation with 
yn/waKw as the superordinate term . 69 These relationships may be seen 
clearly in the following chart . 70 


Fig. 33. oí8a and yivúdKü) 


Root: 

*yvo 

*fi8 


*Fopa/*(m 

♦pXeiT 

Occurrences 

yii/ükTKü) 

oí 8a 

el 8ov 

¿pao) 

pXéiTü) 

in NT (#) 

to know 

see mentally 

to see 

to see 

to see 

Present 

80 

0 

0 

20 

127 

Imperfect 

5 

0 

0 

0 

2 

Aorist 

97 

0 

341 

23 

2 

Perfect 

21 

284 

0 

34 

0 

Future 

18 

1 

0 

34 

2 

Pluperfect 

1 

33 

0 

1 

0 


A semantic distinction is only legitímate where there are opposing 
forms. That is, there is no difference between yivakjKto and 018 a in the 
present, imperfect, and aorist forms (because there is no meaningfiil 
opposition), and probably not in future or pluperfect; there may be a 
legitímate distinction between 018 a and yivuíaKto in the perfect forms (as 
well as between ytwóaKü) and € 1801 / in the aorist). 

Temporal Reference of the Parables in Mark 

The temporal reference of parables has been noted at several points ear- 
lier in the book, each time classifying that reference as temporally unre- 
stricted. This section addresses the issue more specifically and surveys 
the temporal reference of each Markan parable. Thirteen passages in 
Mark have been classed as parables for the purposes of this section on 
the basis of K. Snodgrass’s definition: “stories with two levels of 
meaning; the story level provides a mirror by which reality is perceived 
and understood .” 71 The designation TTapapoXq is a broader term than the 
English parable (though narrower than *700) and ineludes not only the 
stories that are usually associated with this term, but also briefer 
statements such as proverbs and other short sayings. Both types are 
included in the following discussion. 
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The time reference of parables has not been considered to any extent 
in the traditional grammars outside gnomic uses (usually of the aorist). 
At one end of the spectrum, Winer rejects any concept of a temporally 
unrestricted use of the aorist. 72 Other grammars suggest that in the case 
of the gnomic aorist the author may have “had a specific case in mind in 
which the act had been realized.” 73 Goodwin explains the gnomic use of 
the aorist and the present as “employing a distinct case or several distinct 
cases in the past to represent (as it were) all possible cases, and implying 
that what has occurred is likely to occur again under similar 
circumstances.” 74 Robertson suggests that the gnomic aorist expresses 
universal, timeless, or general truths and that the gnomic present “is the 
aorist present that is timeless in reality, true of all time.” 75 Fanning’s 
discussion is nuanced much more carefully. He recognizes the use of the 
present in reference to timeless statements that are true at all times as 
well as more generic statements of general occurrences. The gnomic 
aorist is explained in similar fashion as a maxim with perpetual rele- 
vance. 76 If, as this work has sought to demónstrate, temporal reference is 
adequately addressed apart from assuming a temporal semantic valué for 
the verb form (as most of the explanations just summarized assume), an 
altemative approach may prove more satisfactory. The following para- 
graphs seek to show that a temporally unrestricted view of the verb pro¬ 
vides an adequate and consistent approach to the use of indicative verb 
forms in the Markan parables. 

Beginning with one of the shorter parables, Mark 2:17, the terse 
proverb oú xP e ^ at ’ exouaiv oí íaxúovTes íaTpoñ áXX’ oí kokws 
exovTes (the healthy do not have need) is elaborated by Jesús’ explan- 
atory ovk qX0ov «aXeacu Sikgúou? áXXá ápaprwXoús. The parable 
proper is temporally unrestricted as would be expected from a proverbial 
statement; it is a statement of general truth that is true at all times. One of 
the indicators of its general nature is the substantival participle (“the ones 
who are ...” in the sense “whoever is ...”). 77 Here the present form, 
éxouoiv, is used. In the application, however, Jesús uses the aorist form, 
qX0ov, to refer to his mission and ministry. His “coming” is understood 
in light of the gospel story to refer to the incamation—a past time event. 
Similar observations could be made about the other proverbial statements 
in Mark: 7:15, o¿8év éonv e^w0ev toú di^piÓTrou eiatTopeuóp.ev’ov els 
airróv o 8úuarai Kou'úkxcu aírróv, áXXá tó ¿k toú ávOpajrrou 
éKiTopeuópevá ecmv xa koivoCutci tóv ávOpwnw; and 10:25, 
euKOTTWTepóv eoriv KapqXov 8iá [Tqs] TpupaXia? [Tqs] pa<J>í8os 
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8ieX0eív q ttXoúctiov eís tt|v> (JacriXeíai' toü 0eoí) elaeXOeív. 78 All 
these pithy statements are intended to make general observations about 
everyday matters (not specifíc instances of them, but general descriptions 
of things that were part of the common experience of the hearers) and 
then to use them as a mirror to reflect a spiritual reality. 79 

This is also true of the longer comparison found in 13:28-9. 

’Attó 8e Tris CTUKrjs páGeTg tÍ|v TTapaPoXqv otou f¡5r| ó kXóSos a¿Tf¡s 
átraXós yevr|Tai koI €K<J>úq to (jjúXXa, yivóaiceTe 6ti éyyvs tó Gépos 
éaTÍv oútws Kai úpets, otcxv í8r|T€ TaÚTa •yu'ópeva, yivúaiceTe oti 
éyyús éanv érri Gúpais (you know that summer ¡s near). 

The introductory statement (pá0eTe Tqu TrapaPoXqv) could be assigned 
temporal reference (future, or perhaps present), but the heart of the 
statement is the general statement that describes proverbially the well- 
known sign of the approach of summer. Within the parable proper there 
is a relative temporal relationship of sequence (i.e., the rising sap and 
budding leaves come first, followed by knowledge of summer’s arri¬ 
val). 80 Yet the present form, yu'úoKeTe (first occurrence), does not refer 
to present time, but is temporally unrestricted—it was true each year in 
the past, it was true at the time, and it would be true in years to come. In 
the application of the parable, it becomes óbvious (especially when the 
preceding context is noted) that Jesús is using this common event to 
speak of an event yet future: the coming of the Son of Man. 81 

A similar pattem of temporally unrestricted reference followed by 
more specifíc temporal nuances in the application may be seen in the 
cluster of three parables in 2:18-22 (guests of the bridegroom, new patch 
on an oíd garment, and new wine in oíd wineskins), 82 in 3:23-9 (divided 
kingdom), 4:21-3 (lamp on a stand), and 13:34-6 (watchful servants). 
Some of these are longer than a proverb, but none have a plot or 
storyline. The indicative verb forms in these passages are mostly pres- 
ents, but there are also some aorists. The cluster of parables in 2:19-22 is 
phrased entirely in the present (9 x), whereas 3:23-9 and 4:21-3 contain 
both present and aorist forms. 83 The parable proper in 13:34 contains 
only one finite verb with two participles (all aorists; there is also one 
present subjunctive in a subordínate clause). Jesús quickly moves to his 
point, however, and w. 35-6 (which blur the line between the parable 
and its application) contain a mix of aorist, present, and perfect forms. It 
might be feasible to see v. 34 as a specifíc instance (i.e., a particular man 
went on a joumey), but the NIV is probably correct to generalize the 
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phrasing in translation: “He leaves his house and puts his servants in 
charge ... and tells the one at the door to keep watch.” 84 

There are four longer parables in Mark that have a storyline: 4:3-20, 
26-9, 30-2; and 12:1-9. In these instances there is a series of events that 
leads to a specific conclusión (a plot). As a result, there is greater room 
for temporal considerations within the parable itself. All four are still 
best classified as temporally unrestricted since they, like the briefer 
selections considered above, do not describe specific, historical events. 
They depict, instead, general events that are characteristically trae in the 
life-experience of first-century hearers. The events are realistic portrayals 
of generic events in the listeners’ past as well as their present and could 
be anticipated to recur in the future as well. 85 

The parable of the soils in 4:3-9 (with the interpretation given in w. 
14-20) draws on an ubiquitous sight in first-century Palestine: the typical 
farmer broadcasting his seed in the small fields that lay along the narrow 
country roads. His identity as ó aTTeípuv suggests the representative 
nature of the farmer. This was not the farmer whom everyone would 
recognize as a specific, well-known individual, but is rather a generic 
reference and is adequately represented in English as simply a farmer} 6 
As recorded in Mark, Jesús tells the parable almost entirely with the 
aorist (15 x). 87 This contrasts with some of the shorter parables 
considered above which used present forms or a mixture of present and 
aorist. This is probably not to be explained, however, as reflecting a 
particular past event, but rather suggests the common function of the 
aorist in narrative to record a sequence of events. 88 Those events may, in 
some passages, be a series of actual, historical incidents, or in others a 
series of hypothetical or representative occurrences. In parabolic genre 
the representative nature of the narrative suggests that the primary verb 
forms which carry the storyline (where such exists) are probably to be 
explained as temporally unrestricted references. 

The second storyline parable is not as extensive as the first and it 
does not inelude an explanatory postscript. It does, however, contain a 
briefly-developed plot that sets it apart from the short proverbial parables 
considered above. The parable of the growing seed (4:26-9) recounts the 
work of a man who scatters seed which in due course germinates, grows, 
and produces a crop. In contrast with the previous parable which 
described similar agricultural work, this parable uses primarily the 
present form (usually subjunctive, though two present indicatives occur) 
with two perfeets. Again, there is obvious sequence intemally, indicated 
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in part by deixis (ttpwtov ... cito ... eiTa ... OTav) and in part by the 
general knowledge of the world that the speaker assumes on the part of 
his hearers. The verb forms do not contribute to the temporal frame of 
the text in any direct way. The parable of the mustard seed has an even 
less-developed storyline (though there is a sequence of planting, growth, 
and birds perching), but it can be evaluated temporally in the same 
manner as the previous parable. 89 

The final storyline parable, the wicked tenants (12:1-9), is more 
fiilly developed than the previous two. It is told almost entirely with 
aorist indicative forms which are used to portray a narrative sequence (18 
x, plus 2 aorist subjunctives; there is only 1 imperfect; 4 futures occur in 
the concluding verse). As with the other parables, the intemal temporal 
relationships do not hinge on the verb forms, but on other deictic 
indicators and syntactical pattems. The staccato, aorist-Kal-aorist-Kaí 
etc., walks the reader through a series of events in relative chronological 
order. 90 There are several specific markers of relative time: rróXiv, en, 
and éoxaToy. The concluding statements in v. 9 inject 4 future forms 
that specify what can be expected as a result of the actions of the tenants. 
As a non-aspectual form, the future is the only verb form in the passage 
that clearly implicates a specific temporal valué. Although the scenario 
described is a realistic one, there is no evidence that it refers to any 
particular landowner. 91 Absentee landowners and squabbles between 
them and their tenants were not uncommon. The picture is thus 
consistent with the other parables and the judgment of “temporally 
unrestricted” adequately describes the reference of the indicative verb 
forms. 

One final passage may be included at this point. The account in Mark 
12:20-3 consists of the Sadducees’ question posed to Jesús regarding the 
woman who had been married to seven brothers. If this were viewed as 
an actual historical incident, the 7 aorist forms (eXaflev, á^fjKev, 
éXaPev, tnréGavev, á<|>f¡Kav, ánéQavev, and eaxov) would be classed as 
past in reference. It is much more likely, however, that the story is a 
hypothetical one (despite it being presented by the Sadducees as 
purportedly factual), created for the express purpose of posing a difficult 
question for Jesús. Gundry argües that the case “looks contrived” and 
suggests that it may have been modeled on Tobit’s account (see Tobit 
3:7-9) of the woman who lost seven successive husbands to a jealous 
demon. 92 If such is the case, then the account is essentially parabolic and 
the aorist forms are, once again, an instance of narrative succession. The 
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intemal sequence is marked lexically by ó Trpwro? ... ó beÚTepos ... ó 
TpÍTO? ... oí éiTTá ... andeaxaTOP ttcu'tciH'. 

Based on this survey of the Markan parables, it seems most consis- 
tent to classify indicative verb forms in the parables as temporally unre- 
stricted. The very nature and purpose of parables (to communicate 
timeless truth) argües for this as does the interchange of present and 
aorist forms as the dominant narrative form—some parables using the 
present and others the aorist with no discemible difference in temporal 
reference. 93 

This chapter has served three purposes. It first addressed a potential 
objection to Porter’s thesis in terms of the extent to which perfective 
forms refer to past time. It was suggested that this is an expected pattem 
and that it is best explained on the basis of temporal implicature. There 
are natural affinities between various aspects and particular temporal 
reference as well as certain narrative functions. These pragmatic factors 
should not be confused with semantic factors. Second, four passages in 
Mark were selected to ¡Ilústrate both the implicatures just noted as well 
as a wide range of deictic features and pragmatic functions. It was dem- 
onstrated that temporal reference can be established without exclusive 
reference to the form of the verb, that the form of the verb in these pas¬ 
sages is not always consistent with traditional explanations, and that 
verbal aspect plays a key role in narrative functions when considered 
from a discourse perspective. These passages ¡Ilústrate that Porter’s the- 
ory does, indeed, work consistently and adequately in handling the data 
of the text. Third, a more narrow issue related to the temporal reference 
of parables in Mark was examined to substantiate the temporally unre- 
stricted classification employed for such passages throughout the book. 
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The expression of time in Mark has been considered at some length. The 
traditional view of the Greek verb has been compared with more recent 
approaches that have emphasized the priority of verbal aspect in the 
semantics of the verb. Of the newer approaches, Fanning has proposed a 
semantic explanation that gives priority to aspect and Aktionsart, but 
which still ineludes temporal reference as a secondary feature of the 
indicative forms. He has developed in considerable detail the interrela- 
tionships of aspect, Aktionsart, and lexis, while endeavoring to maintain 
some continuity with traditional terminology. 1 Porter’s approach, while 
in substantial agreement with Fanning (particularly in terms of defining 
aspect), has proposed an approach that is at greater variance with the 
traditional explanation of the verbal system. 2 One of the most distinctive 
features of Porter’s system is the proposal that the Greek verb does not 
grammaticalize time, even in the indicative mood. Temporal considera- 
tions come, rather, from deictic factors in the context as they interact 
with the grammaticalized semantics of the verb (i.e., verbal aspect). It 
has been the purpose of this study to test Porter’s theory by application to 
the Gospel of Mark. 

Distinguishing the various technical terms has proven to be a crucial 
factor in a precise statement of the issues involved. Thus this volume, 
after surveying major works on aspect in chapter one, has proposed the 
following explanations on which to base the discussion of temporal re- 
lationships. Aspect is the semantic category by which a speaker or writer 
grammaticalizes a view of the situation by the selection of a particular 
verb form in the verbal system. This is a grammatical category expressed 
by the form of the verb. Perfective aspect, expressed by the aorist form, 
views the situation in summary as a complete event without regard for its 
progress (or lack thereof). Imperfective aspect, grammaticalized by the 
present and imperfect forms, views the situation as in progress without 
regard for its beginning or end. Stative aspect, the semantic valué of the 
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perfect and pluperfect forms, depicts a State of affairs that exists with no 
reference to any progress and which involves no change. 

Aktionsart is a description of the actional features ascribed to the 
verbal referent as to the way in which it happens or exists, best described 
by the Vendler taxonomy as adapted by Fanning and Olsen. It is not a 
grammatical category based on the form of the verb, but is a pragmatic 
category based on the meaning of the word (lexis) as it is used in a par¬ 
ticular context. Appropriate descriptions of Aktionsart classes inelude 
State, activity, accomplishment, climax, or punctual. 

The web of semantic factors comprised by aspect, lexis, and Aktion¬ 
sart, along with other grammatical and contextual factors is referred to as 
the verbal complex. This approach seeks to balance formal and con¬ 
textual contributions, form and function, semantics and pragmatics. 

Chapter two of this study then developed a theoretical framework for 
temporal reference (past, present, future, and temporally unrestricted) 
and also distinguished between M-tense and L-tense. Porter’s specific 
proposal that the Greek verb does not grammaticalize temporal reference 
was then presented. Responses were also presented for specifíc 
objections that have been raised against the theory. The most substantive 
of these objections inelude the function of the augment (explained as a 
formal feature that does not consistently express past time), the root fal- 
lacy (it was suggested that the forms express a consistent semantic valué, 
but evidence diverse pragmatic usage), and cancelability (in which it was 
argued that temporal reference may be canceled). The next major task of 
the study was to examine in some detail the specifíc deictic indicators 
that are found in Mark’s gospel. Consequently, the last part of chapter 
two considered the matter of deixis and cataloged the array of temporal 
deictic indicators used in the NT. 

Chapter three was devoted to an examination of the various gram¬ 
matical elements that are relevant to the expression of time in Mark. This 
spanned a wide range of indicators, including the use of the various 
cases, thirty temporal adverbs, ten prepositions, six conjunctions, nearly 
four dozen words with temporal connotations (based on lexis), and 
another half dozen or so particles and compound expressions. Together 
these comprise a significant and extensive body of temporal indicators. 

The study then tumed to the verb and its relationship to time. Since 
Porter’s view (that the verb does not grammaticalize temporal reference) 
is most directly involved at this point, chapter four was devoted to a 
detailed study and classification of the temporal reference of finite 
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indicative verb forms. (Non-finite forms and the oblique moods were 
considered only incidentally.) The 518 aorist indicative forms ¡n Mark 
were examined and cataloged as predominantly past in reference 
(88.6%). The dominance of past-referring aorist forms was both expected 
and in agreement with normal use in narrative genre. It is significant, 
however, that the aorist is not exclusively past in temporal reference. 
Although infrequent, 58 aorists did not refer to an event or situation in 
the past (8 present, 4 fiiture, and 46 temporally unrestricted). 

Present forms (514 total) were also examined, but with quite differ- 
ent results from the aorist forms. In this case, the range of temporal 
reference was much more broadly distributed into distinct categories. 
Present time reference accounted for only about one-third of all present 
forms (34.2%). The largest single category was past reference at 38.8%, 
followed by temporally unrestricted uses (20.4%), and some future ref¬ 
erence (6.6%). One of the reasons for the large percentage of forms with 
past reference is the use of the “historical present” that is characteristic of 
Mark (152 x). Two things are worth noting in this regard. First, the 
semantic valué of the present form does not díctate invariable present 
time reference. Appeal to “exceptions” is not realistic with nearly one- 
third of the forms in this category. Second, although Markan style may 
raise the percentage of historical presents somewhat, this is not idiosyn- 
cratic since both John and Matthew also use a large number of historical 
presents, as does the LXX translator of 1 Samuel. The discourse function 
of the historical present provides a consistent rationale with significant 
explanatory power for this syntactical feature. 

Also notable is the use of both present and aorist forms in parables. It 
was observed that most parables are either told primarily in the aorist or 
primarily in the present. Since parables do not refer to a particular time 
(they are temporally unrestricted by their nature), a temporal explanation 
does not provide a workable explanation as to why some are told with 
aorist forms and some with presents. An aspectual approach to the 
parables does provide a reasonable explanation for such differences. 
Although both perfective and imperfective aspects can be (and are) used, 
the writer is free to select the viewpoint that best suits his purposes, 
whether to nárrate the construed events in summary fashion or to couch 
them in terms of process, and this irrespective of temporal reference. 

Imperfect form verbs were considered next. In keeping with Porter’s 
theory being investigated, the imperfect consistently referred to past time 
events in almost all cases. Only a half dozen instances require a divergent 
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reference. To account for such usage, the semantic valué of remoteness 
covered all instances. Most were remóte in time, the others were remóte 
in terms of reality or logic (e.g., conative events). As to the use of the 
imperfect forms in narrative (i.e., pragmatics), it was observed that the 
concept of remoteness carries over there as well with the aorist (and 
sometimes the historie present) carrying the main events on the storyline 
with the imperfect used to explain, provide background information, 
describe, or otherwise incorpórate elements of the story that are more 
remóte from the storyline. 

In terms of the perfect form, the explanations of McKay and Porter 
were adopted: the perfect grammaticalizes stative aspect. Although the 
frequeney of the perfect in Mark is considerably less than the aorist, 
present, and imperfect, a range of temporal reference was observed. Most 
such forms referred to a State existing at the time of the speaker, although 
reference to past States was also noted, and a few were best classed as 
temporally unrestricted. The pluperfect was observed to function in 
relation to the perfect much as the imperfect in relation to the present. 
That is, it expresses the same aspect as the perfect (stative), but adds the 
element of remoteness. 

The future. form is not exactly a parallel category with the other 
forms in that it contains modal elements. It is best viewed as aspectually 
vague (i.e., it does not grammaticalize aspect). Rather, the future form 
grammaticalizes the semantic valué of expectation. It is most commonly 
used in terms of what is expected in future time, though this may be 
either predictive or related to hypothetical or interrogative statements. 

The remainder of chapter four briefly considered the temporal use of 
the infinitive (only found a half dozen times in Mark), the participle 
(evaluated in three selected chapters in Mark), and the oblique moods. 
Most significant in terms of temporal reference was the range of tempo¬ 
ral reference involved in the participle. Neither form ñor word order was 
adequate to determine temporal reference, although there were general 
pattems evident. As with the finite forms, the correct time could only be 
determined based on the context. 

The final chapter first addressed the question of temporal implicature 
and the seemingly natural correlation between certain aspeets and certain 
time references in narrative material. The high frequeney of perfective 
forms in narrative, for example, was seen to be based on a logical 
relationship between the “complete view” of the aorist and the narration 
of a sequence of events in past time. Factors such as this have led many 
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to assume that past time reference is part of the semantic meaning of the 
form. The relationship is rather one of temporal implicature—pragmatics 
rather than semantics. 

This chapter then tumed to examine in some detail four selected 
passages from Mark for the purpose of illustrating how temporal refer¬ 
ence is determined in extended text. As appropriate, the various temporal 
indicators were noted along with the pragmatic use of the various verb 
forms. Although not every indicator previously discussed could be 
illustrated in the four sample passages, an adequate picture emerged 
showing that temporal reference is not arbitrary or capricious. Even 
when Porter’s view of the verb is adopted (thus deleting the traditional 
view’s temporal defínitions of the forms), a consistent and objective 
explanation of Mark’s temporal references and assumptions emerges. 3 

Two possible conclusions could be proposed on the basis of this 
study. One would be to preserve a fairly traditional explanation of the 
Greek verb. This would recognize the primacy of aspect, but would 
maintain a secondary temporal element in the indicative mood. The 
obvious variations from the traditional temporal defínitions would then 
have to be explained as exceptions from the normal rule. 4 The altemative 
would be to adopt .Porter’s nontraditional proposal and define the verb 
strictly in terms of aspect, leaving temporal reference to come from the 
context. The disadvantage of doing so is the more radical change from 
the traditional explanation. 5 Such a change is a significant one with far- 
reaching implications and is not to be taken lightly. 

Although both of these altematives could be reconciled with the data 
collated above, there would be several significant disadvantages of 
attempting to maintain the traditional views, albeit in renovated form. 
The first is that the number of exceptions necessary in Mark would be 
quite high. If the discussion were limited to the aorist and imperfect 
forms, this would be a more attractive option since the variation there is 
relatively small. The greater problem comes in handling the present. If 
only a third of the instances do, indeed, fit the traditional definition, it 
hardly seems realistic to appeal to exceptions for the remaining two- 
thirds majority. 

The second problem concems the distinction between semantics and 
pragmatics. Only by blurring the line between these two categories can 
the traditional explanation be rehabilitated. If the proper domain of 
semantics is strictly concemed with what the grammatical form means in 
and of itself, then it would be very diffícult to maintain a temporal view 
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of the verb. A semantic definition of the aorist, for example, must define 
what the aorist means across the board. If divergent definitions are nec- 
essary for the aorist in the indicative mood and the aorist in the oblique 
moods or in the nonfinite forms, then the aorist has not been defined. An 
aspectual approach proposes that the semantic valué—the information 
grammaticalized by the form of the verb—is that of aspect and only 
aspect. Other elements of meaning come from the area of pragmatics 
rather than that of semantics. What an individual form means in a par¬ 
ticular utterance, when combined with the Aktionsart of a specific lexical 
form and certain contextual indicators—the entire verbal complex—is 
not a statement of semantics but of pragmatics. 

This would point to the importance of paying attention to the explicit 
temporal markers and other factors in various contexts. As this study has 
demonstrated, there are a large number of such factors that may be 
employed in such a determination. Too often interpreters already know 
what a text says (or at least what it is supposed to say!)—after all, they 
have already read it in translation. As a result the text is too frequently 
read in terms of such expectations. Temporal relationships (which are 
only one part of such problems) are often assumed without conscious 
consideration, using the default temporal meanings assigned by 
traditional grammar. 6 Since such conclusions often “fit” (perhaps more 
often than they ought) and do not produce unorthodox interpretations, 
such exegesis has survived. The problem is often not with the conclusión 
reached (though that can obviously be a problem at times), but with the 
basis on which the conclusión is defended. The approach to temporal 
relationship argued in this study has the potential to offer an objective, 
sound basis for specific exegetical conclusions. 

The form of a verb and the aspect it expresses are only one of many 
other grammatical, syntactical, and contextual ingredients necessary for 
exegesis. It is unwise to place great exegetical weight on individual 
grammatical nuances, whether form/aspect, Aktionsart, number, or voice. 
A balanced and responsible interpretation of any statement must inelude 
these pieces, but must also be based on and consistent with the context. 
Rather than specifying a particular temporal relationship based on the 
form of a verb, a broader examination is necessary. Familiarity with the 
range of pragmatic usage for a verb form, the aspectual nuances 
involved, the Aktionsart valúes possible, and the stylistic factors may not 
díctate a particular interpretation. They may rather serve as a safe-guard 
against invalid explanations as well as narrowing the interpretive possi- 
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bilities. Such an approach may not yield large quantities of exegetical 
nuggets, but this minimalist approach to grammar is more likely to 
encourage and enable responsible exegesis. 7 
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and Porter’s volumes, see F. WeiBengruber, “Zum Verbalaspekt im Griechischen 
des Neuen Testaments,” SNT 16 (1991): 169-77. Although these matters will be 
considered in detail later, WeiBengruber’s comparison of the two may be useful 
here: “Vor allem in Hinblick auf die besondere Ausrichtung der Leser dieser theo- 
logischen Publikationsreihe, für die die stándige Konsultation von Porters Arbeit ais 
(wie ich sie genannt habe) Fundgrube und Nachschlagewerk ein wichtiger Arbeits- 
behelf bleibt, werden die prinzipiellen Darlegungen, die Fanning im ersten Teil 
seines Buches bietet, einen übersichtlicheren Leitfaden durch die komplexe Materie 
des Verbalgebrauchs bieten ais die von Porter,” 171). 

6 Formal reviews and articles that evalúate Porter’s work inelude: Carson, “Introduc- 
tion,” 18-25; B. Fanning, “Approaches to Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek: 
Issues in Deñnition and Method,” in Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics, ed. 
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S. Porter and D. Carson, 46-62; F. Gignac, review of Verbal Aspect in the Greek of 
the New Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood, by S. Porter, CBQ 54 
(1992): 366-7; H. Guite, review of Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testa¬ 
ment, with Reference to Tense and Mood, by S. Porter, ExpTim 101 (1989): 346-7; 

T. Hauff, “An Assessment and Application of the Systemic Linguistic Model of 
Verbal Aspect in the New Testament Proposed by Stanley E. Porter” (Th.M. thesis, 
Western Conservative Baptist Seminary, 1996); D. Kuske, review of Verbal Aspect 
in the Greek of the New Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood, by S. Porter, 
WiscLuthQtrly 91 (1994): 77-8; S. Madure, review of Verbal Aspect in the Greek 
of the New Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood, by S. Porter, Churchman 
105 (1991): 74-6; J. Mateos, recensión de: Biblical Language and Linguistics [sic], 
por S. Porter Y D. A. Carson (eds.), Neot 8 (1994): 215-22; idem, recensión de 
Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament, por S. Porter, FNT 4 (1991): 73- 
82; K. McKay, New Syntax of the Verb, SBG, vol. 5, 35-8; D. Schmidt, review of 
Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek, by B. Fanning and Verbal Aspect in the 
Greek of the New Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood, by S. Porter, JBL 
111 (1992): 714-8; idem, “Verbal Aspect in Greek: Two Approaches,” in Biblical 
Greek Language and Linguistics , ed. S. Porter and D. Carson, 63-73; M. Silva, “A 
Response to Fanning and Porter on Verbal Aspect,” in Biblical Greek Language and 
Linguistics , ed. S. Porter and D. Carson, 74-82; idem, review of Verbal Aspect in 
New Testament Greek, by B. Fanning and Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New 
Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood, by S. Porter, WTJ 54 (1992): 179-83; 
and R. Young, review of Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament, with 
Reference to Tense and Mood, by S. Porter, JETS 37 (1994): 145-7. 

7 Silva, “Response,” 75; Gignac, review, 367; Young, review, 145, 146; WeiBen- 
gruber, “Verbalaspekt,” 170; Carson, preface to PVA, ix; J. Voelz, “Present and 
Aorist Verbal Aspect: A New Proposal,” 4; and M. Tumer, “Modem Linguistics,” 
174. 

8 In this work reference will be made to verb forms rather than to verb tenses to avoid 
the (often unconscious) association of temporal reference with the morphological 
categories of present, aorist, perfect, etc. (Quotations, of course, maintain the termi- 
nology of the original.) Voelz has made a similar proposal for the same reason 
(though his concern is only for the oblique moods): “I would begin by suggesting 
that we abandon any talk of “tense” in favor of the appellation “stem” when dis- 
cussing what the various forms of the Greek verb convey. The reason for this is 
straightforward: the term “tense” brings with it notions of time, so to continué to use 
this locution when referring to what verbal forms outside the indicative mood con¬ 
vey runs the risk of injecting factors relative to time into the discussion” (“Verbal 
Aspect,” 3). Carson has observed the same problem, and although he continúes to 
use the term tense, makes it very clear that by doing so he refers only to the mor- 
phology of the verb form, not to any temporal meaning (Exegetical Fallacies, 67). 

9 R. Binnick ( Time and the Verb, ix) reflects the sort of skepticism that some sense to 
any such revisión of grammatical theory—and in so doing demonstrates that such 
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discussions are by no means unique to koine Greek: “Whoever has read in one book 
that English has three tenses, in another that it has two, and in yet a third that it has 
sixteen; or has been told by one authority that the French imparfait represents an in- 
complete or habitual action in the past, by a second that it is used of an action 
simultaneous with another action, and by a third that it is used for circumstances and 
background description; or has read in one text that the perfective tenses of Russian 
are just like the perfect tenses of English, but in another that they are totally 
different; or has read here that Biblical Hebrew has tenses and there that it does not, 
may be pardoned for some confusión and some skepticism as to the claim of lin- 
guistic scholars to know a great deal about tense.” 

10 For an example of a specifíc exegetical argument that is invalidated by current re- 
search in verbal aspect and temporal reference, see S. Porter, “The Date of the 
Composition of Hebrews and Use of the Present Tense-Form,” in Crossing the 
Boundaries: Essays in Biblical Interpretation in Honour of Michael D. Goulder, ed. 
S. Porter, P. Joyce, and D. Orton, 295-313. 

11 The reference Índex is 37 triple-column pages. Madure estimates that Porter cites 
about 50% of all the verses in the NT! (review, 75). 

12 The only such published studies of which I am aware are T. Hatina, “The Perfect 
Tense-Form in Recent Debate: Galatians as a Case Study,” and J. Reed, A Discourse 
Analysis of Philippians. Neither of these address the question of the verb’s temporal 
relationship. Hatina focuses on the perfect form (particularly the differing defíni- 
tions given by Porter and Fanning) and Reed’s concems are on the broader level of 
discourse analysis. Porter has also addressed the use of the verb forms in Hebrews 
as it relates to establishing the date of the book (“The Date of the Composition of 
Hebrews and Use of the Present Tense-Form,” 295-313.). See also now Gustavo 
Martín-Asensio, “Transitivity-Based Foregrounding in the Acts of the Apostles” 
(Ph.D. thesis, Roehampton Institute London, University of Surrey, 1999). 

13 Carson, “Introduction,” 24-5; Moo, “Editorial,” 138; Schmidt, review, 715, 716. 
Porter himself observes in reference to the larger fíeld of discourse analysis that 
“theory without some form of application is probably doomed to fade sooner or 
later, since—at least in New Testament studies—confrontaron with the text must be 
the ultímate test of any approach” (“Discourse Analysis and New Testament Stud¬ 
ies: An Introductory Survey,” in Discourse Analysis and Other Topics in Biblical 
Greek ; ed. S. Porter and D. Carson, JSNTSup, 113:21-2). Some recent commentaries 
have begun to internet with verbal aspect, but these are few in number and the inter- 
action is limited in scope. One of the better examples of this is D. Carson, The Gos- 
pel According to John; he touches on aspect in a number of places including 303, 
487, 557 n. 1, 655. See also D. Moo, The Epistle to the Romans, N1CNT, s.v. ‘Porter’ 
in the índex; P. O’Brien, The Letter to the Ephesians, Pillar NT Comm., e.g., 260, 
322, 329, 363-4, 427, 462; and M. Silva, Philippians, WEC, 13. Among recent 
commentaries on Mark, R. Gundry cites Porter some two dozen times (and Fanning 
once), but there is no evidence that he has interacted with verbal aspect as a system; 
most are references that endeavor to substantiate traditional grammatical emphases 
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( Mark: A Commentary on His Apology for the Cross, see the author índex, s.v., 
“Porter” [hereafter cited as GM]). A surprising failure to even mention the discus- 
sion of verbal aspect is G. Cooper, III, Attic Greek Prose Syntax, 2 vols. That a 
major grammar, even of Attic Greek, should omit any reference to the issue is 
unfortunate. McKay’s and Porter’ s works, in particular, have carried this discussion 
into extrabiblical and Attic Greek, and it must be addressed there as well. This is not 
a NT phenomenon. 

14 This theory is presented in its broad sweep in chapter two. The more specific dis¬ 
cussion of temporal relationships is expounded in chapter three. 

15 Aspect and deixis in narrative texts have received extensive study in English. This 
may be seen in: M. Almeida, ‘Time in Narratives,” in Deixis in Narrative, ed. 
J. Duchan, et. al., 159-89; S. Fleischman, Tense and Narrativity; M. Galbraith, 
“Deictic Shift Theory and the Poetics of Involvement in Narrative,” in Deixis in 
Narrative, ed. J. Duchan, et. al., 19-59; B. Johnstone, “‘He Says ... Sol Said’: Verb 
Tense Altemation and Narrative Depictions of Authority in American English,” 
Linguistics 25 (1987): 33-52; J. Nunes, “The Discourse Representation of Tense 
Sequencing in Narratives”; D. Schiffrin, ‘Tense Variation in Narrative,” Language 
57 (1981): 45-62; E. Segal, “Narrative Comprehension and the Role of Deictic Shift 
Theory,” in Deixis in Narrative, ed. J. Duchan, et. al., 3-17; and D. Zubin and 
L. Hewitt, “The Deictic Center: A Theory of Deixis in Narrative,” in Deixis in Nar¬ 
rative, ed. J. Duchan, et. al., 129-55. 

16 One feature of discourse is signifícant to note in advance. By the nature of the 
genre, there will be more past-referring forms than in epistolary material. This will 
tend to suggest a higher correlation of some forms (e.g., aorist and imperfect) with 
past time than might otherwise be the case. This is discussed in chapter four. 

17 PVA, 441-7. For a study devoted entirely to e’ipí, though not addressing any tem¬ 
poral concems, see L. McGaughy, Toward A Descriptive Analysis of Éivai As a 
Linking Verb in New Testament Greek, SBLDS, vol. 6. 

18 The following passages are OT quotations: Mark 1:2-3; 4:12; 7:6-7, 10; 10:4, 6-8, 
19; 11:9-10, 17; 12:10-1, 19, 26, 29-33, 36; 13:26; 14:27, 62; and 15:34 (UBS 4 , 
889). Statistics regarding verb use in Mark do inelude these texts, although they are 
not employed as part of the argument of this study unless specifically noted. On the 
caution necessary with translation Greek, see K. McKay, “On the Perfect and Other 
Aspects in New Testament Greek,” NovT 23 (1981): 295, and PVA, 111-56. 

19 This does not deny that Mark may have employed various sources in his composi- 
tion of the Gospel. Indeed, if his writing was at all similar to Luke’s Gospel in this 
regard (Luke 1:1-3), it would be expected that he would draw from other sources. 
Since Mark was not an eyewitness to Jesús’ ministry, this would have been a ne- 
cessity. 

20 For a summary of the arguments and evidence for this conclusión, see J. Thomas, 
“A Reconsideration of the Ending of Mark,” JETS 26 (1983): 407-19; Lañe, Mark , 
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582-92, 601-5; H. Swete, The Gospel According to St Mark, ciii—cxiii; and 
B. Westcott and F. Hort, Introduction to the New Testament in the Original Greek, 
28-51. Although poorly written, S. Cox’s published dissertation, A History and 
Critique of Scholarship Conceming the Markan Endings, does contain enough data 
to be useful. 

21 Accordance is the Macintosh implementation of the Gramcord database. The sta- 
tistics that are noted at various points throughout this work may appear to vary from 
those produced by other grammatical search engines unless hits ffom the traditional 
ending are excluded. 

22 Notes are occasionally included where an unusual use of a word is involved or 
where a major exegetical crux is relevant. 

23 A difference in the function of tense and aspect in narrative texts as compared with 
other genres has been noted by Fleischman, Tense and Narrativity, 3-5. Her discus- 
sion relates to English and other Romance languages, but it suggests that differing 
aspectual functions are not a novel concept. Fleischman also suggests that the nar¬ 
rative function of tense-aspect is a language universal and will therefore have simi- 
larities in other languages (ibid., 12). Even if the Chomskyan notion of a universal 
grammar were deemed unacceptable, the extent of similar functional variations in 
the languages that Fleischman examines suggests that similar variation in a related 
(i.e., Indo-European) language would not be at all unusual (in this regard note the 
limitations pointed out in FVA, 17). Although she does not focus on the narrative 
function of aspect, C. S. Smith argües that aspect is part of Universal Grammar and 
appears in all languages; she discusses English, French, Russian, Mandarín Chinese, 
and Navajo (The Parameter of Aspect, SLP, summary on xvi-xvii). It is also possi- 
ble to discuss language universals apart from Chomsky’s conception. See the list of 
ten features described as language universals in Cotterell and Tumer, Linguistics, 
19-25. P. Friederich rejects universals, suggesting that aspect must be defined for 
individual languages (“On Aspect and Homeric Aspect,” International Journal of 
American Linguistics [memoir 28] 40 [1974]: 1-9). 

24 E.g., in Mark Trpíi/ is used only with the infmitive; it occurs with the indicative, 
subjunctive, and optative elsewhere in the NT. A wider range is found in classical 
Greek (W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, §§621-61 
and H. Smyth, Greek Grammar, §§ 2430-60) and in the koine generally (J. Moulton 
and G. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek New Testament, 536; W. Bauer, A 
Greek-English Lexicón of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, 
701). 

Chapter One 

1 Most major discussions of aspect inelude introductory surveys. B. Fanning ( Verbal 
Aspect in New Testament Greek , OTM, 8-50 [hereafter cited as FVA) and S. Porter 
(Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament, with Reference to Tense and 
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Mood, SBG, vol. 1, 17-65 [hereafter cited as PVA]) are particularly helpful. For a 
more concise, introductory survey, see D. Carson, “An Introduction to the Porter/ 
Fanning Debate,” in Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics , ed. S. Porter and 
D. Carson, JSNTSup, 80:18-21 or R. Decker, “The Semantic Range of vvv in the 
Gospels as Related to Temporal Deixis,” TrinJ, n.s., 16 (1995): 188-93. 

2 Focusing on the late nineteenth and the twentieth centuries is not intended to imply 
that these issues were not discussed prior to that time. Although the terminology and 
approach are quite different, some elements of this discussion go back to the ancient 
Greeks (Protagoras, Aristotle, Dionysius Thrax, the Stoic grammarians, and Apollo- 
nius Dyscolus). There was also considerable discussion of related issues in Indian 
philosophy as early as the 4-5th centuries BC (particularly Yáska and Pánini; also 
Bhartrhari in the 7th C. AD), but these discussions have never influenced the western 
grammatical tradition. Space does not allow consideration of earlier work here. For 
summaries, see R. Binnick, Time and the Verb: A Guide to Tense and Aspect, 3-26, 
170-2; PVA, 18-22; and A. Rijksbaron, Aristotle, Verb Meaning and Functional 
Grammar: Towards a New Typology of States of Affairs. 

3 G. Winer, A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek, 331, see also 332- 
51. The descriptions given by A. Buttmann (A Grammar of the New Testament 
Greek , 194-206) and A. Jannaris (An Histórical Greek Grammar, 433-44) are 
similar. 

4 Buttmann, Grammar, 194. This accuracy of Greek was contrasted with “the well- 
known poverty of the Hebrew tongue in this respect” (195). 

5 Winer says that “it is often left to the writer’s choice whether he shall regard the 
action as transient (momentary) or as lasting, as a point or as an extensión in time” 
(Grammar, 337). The reference to the writer’s perspective of the action (note: “he 
shall regard the action”) might have led to a discussion with greater similarity to re¬ 
cent aspectual discussions except that the parameters are limited to time and Aktion- 
sart categories. 

6 Aktionsart has several ñames, including Fanning’s term, procedural character (FVA, 
29-41), and M. Olsen’s lexical aspect (in contrast to grammatical aspect; “A 
Semantic and Pragmatic Model of Lexical and Grammatical Aspect,” [Ph.D. diss., 
Northwestern University, 1994], 9-11, 30-68). 

7 G. Curtius, ET: The Greek Verb, 2. In this work Curtius was more concemed with 
the morphology of the verb than he was how these categories were expressed in the 
text. His major discussion of the meaning of the tenses is found in Elucidations of 
the Student ’s Greek Grammar and The Greek Verb: Its Structure and Development. 
Fanning (FVA, 10-2) and Porter (PVA, 26-9) both evalúate the signifícance of Cur¬ 
tius’ work, agreeing that it was the origin of the modem discussion of aspect. 

8 K. Brugmann, Griechische Grammatik, 469 (§ 529). His full statement is as follows. 
“Témpora des idg. Verbums diente von Haus aus nicht dazu, die subjektiven, 
ausserhalb der Verbalhandlung selbst liegenden Zeitstufen der Gegenwart, Vergan- 
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genheit und Zukunft auszudrücken. Vielmehr dienten sie zur Charakterisierung der 
Aktionsart, d.h. der Art und Weise, wie die Handlung vor sich geht.” Although the 
present section is not intended to be exhaustive, Brugmann is the earliest grammar- 
ian noted who uses the specifíc temí Aktionsart (his 3d edition, 1900, is cited). 

9 Ibid., 471-2 (§ 532). 

10 E. Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek, 1-45 passim. 
Note particularly the following comments. “The ñame Present suggests that the 
forms thus designated denote present time, which is true, however, of the smaller 
part only of those that bear the ñame, and of none of them invariably” (2). “The 
time denoted by a tense varíes with the particular use of the tense” (5). “The chief 
function of a Greek tense is thus not to denote time, but progress” (6). The present 
tense “probably had originally no reference to present time” (7). “The difference 
between an Historical Aorist and an Imperfect of action in progress or repeated 
being one not of the nature of the fact but of the speaker’s conception of the fact, it 
is evident that the same fact may be expressed by either tense or by both” (30). 

11 J. Moulton, Prolegomena, vol. 1 of J. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament 
Greek, 1:108-51 [hereafter cited as MHT]. 

12 A. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 821-30 [hereafter cited as 
ATR]. 

13 Ibid., 830-910. Porter’s categories will be considered below. 

14 Ibid., 832, emphasis in the original. A similar statement recurs later in the same 
paragraph. 

15 Ibid., 835, second emphasis added. The similarity at this point with the defínitions 
of both Fanning and Porter will be obvious in subsequent pages when their views 
are discussed. This is not to suggest that Robertson had a clear conception of what is 
today classified as aspect. 

16 Ibid., 343-4, cf. 825. Robertson’s diachronic approach to grammar is obvious here. 

17 Ibid., 365, 836-46, 866-9, 879-81, 892-8. 

18 Ibid., 881-2. This conclusión does not go far enough. If the present form (to say 
nothing of the others), can be used for the full range of temporal reference, it would 
seem to demónstrate, not that time is secondary, but that time is not involved in the 
form at all—a conclusión that will be suggested later in the book. 

19 F. Blass, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Lit- 
erature, § 318 [hereafter cited as BDF]. 

20 This is apparently not intended as a complete list since it is introduced as “the most 
important kinds of action (Aktionsarte n)” (ibid.). Note the parallel with Brugmann’s 
list. 
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21 Ibid., §§ 319-23. An incisive critique of the methodology of BDF may be found in 
S. Porter and J. Reed, “Greek Grammar Since BDF: A Retrospective and 
Prospective Analysis,” FNT 4 (1991): 143-64. 

22 BDF, §§318-34, 340-5. 

23 W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, §§ 21-33, 154-6, 
170-3,414. 

24 H. W. Smyth, Greek Grammar, §§ 1850-1, 1858. 

25 Cf. the similar explanation in D. Black, Linguistics for Students of New Testament 
Greek , 80. 

26 Smyth, Grammar , §§ 1850, 1852-3, 1911. 

27 FVA, 5. He also cites A. Lloyd to the effect that early aspect studies now seem 
“almost childish” (4). 

28 One of the obstacles at this stage of study was the diverse nature of defínitions and 
distinctions employed both within individual languages and across different lan- 
guages. Binnick summarizes the problem well ( Time and the Verb , 135-48). 

29 P. Cotterell and M. Tumer, Linguistics and Biblical Interpretation, 26. In 
F. de Saussure’s own words, using his ffequent chess illustration, “just as the game 
of chess is entirely in the combination of the different chess pieces, language is 
characterized as a system based entirely on the opposition of its concrete units. We 
can neither dispense with becoming acquainted with them ñor take a single step 
without coming back to them” ( Course in General Linguistics, 107). 

30 For an introductory summary of Saussure’s thought, see G. Sampson, Schools of 
Linguistics, 34-56. He notes that “Saussure is not really the father of a school 
among other linguistic schools; with respect to the notion of a synchronic language 
State as a system whose elements are defined by their contrasts, it is approximately 
true to say that we are all Saussureans now” (48). 

31 S. Porter, “Studying Ancient Languages from a Modem Linguistic Perspective: 
Essential Terms and Terminology,” FNT2 (1989): 151-4. Sampson would challenge 
the fírst of these commonalties as it applies to generative grammar ( Schools of 
Linguistics, 150-6). 

32 Other systems that might be included in a more extensive survey inelude the Prague 
school of linguistics (also known as functional linguistics) which originated with the 
Czech scholar Vilém Mathesius (1882-1945) and the relational grammar of Louis 
Hjelmslev (1899-1965) and Sydney Lamb (b. 1929). For discussions of these two 
systems, see Sampson, Schools of Linguistics, 103-29, 166-86 and J. Edmondson 
and D. Burquest, A Survey of Linguistic Theories, 167-87. A helpful survey that is 
wider in scope (despite its terse nature) may be found in W. Bodine, “How Linguists 
Study Syntax,” in LBH, 93-101. 
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33 Sampson, Schools of Linguistics , 57-80. Robert Longacre has developed somewhat 
different emphases within the framework of tagmemics. For a more technical survey 
of tagmemics (including Longacre’s variations), see Edmondson and Burquest, Sur¬ 
vey, 67-96. 

34 These transformations have received considerable attention in Chomskyan linguis¬ 
tics so that the system is sometimes known as transformational linguistics, transfor- 
mational grammar or transformational-generative grammar. The designations X Bar 
syntax or X Bar grammar are also used for some later forms of this theory. 

35 See M. Palmer’s Levels of Constituent Structure in New Testament Greek , SBG, vol. 
4, for an application of X Bar syntax at a level between that of word and phrase. 

36 Sampson, Schools of Linguistics, 130-65 provides a summary and critique of 
Chomsky’s theory. Among Sampson’s major criticisms of generative grammar is 
the rebanee on introspective judgment as a research method. This personal intuition 
is used, not just as a source of linguistic data, but as an authority possessing greater 
weight than empirical observation (150-3). Sampson, writing as a descriptivist, does 
recognize some valué to the theory (164), but concludes that “the ascendancy of the 
Chomskyan school has been a very unfortunate development for the discipline of 
linguistics” (163). T. McEnery and A. Wilson ( Corpus Linguistics, ETEL, 4-18) 
critique Chomsky’s rejection of studying linguistic corpora in favor of introspection. 
Porter suggests that the rise of Chomsky’s theory “did much to delay the appearance 
of a model concemed with units larger than the sentence” (S. Porter, “Discourse 
Analysis and New Testament Studies: An Introductory Survey,” in Discourse 
Analysis and Other Topics in Biblical Greek, ed. S. Porter and D. Carson, JSNTSup, 
113:19 n. 19). For a more positive assessment, see D. Schmidt, “The Study of 
Hellenistic Greek Grammar in the Light of Contemporary Linguistics,” in 
Perspectives on the New Testament, ed. C. Talbert, 27-38. For a discussion of the 
developments in the generative tradition, see Edmondson and Burquest, Survey, 
119-46. 

37 Representative of his work is Selected Papers ofJ. R. Firth 1952-59. 

38 Firth’s phonetics is of greatest valué; it is thought by some that his semantics has 
little of valué to offer (Sampson, Schools of Linguistics, 227). Semantics is used by 
Sampson in the more narrow sense of the meaning of individual lexical Ítems. This 
contrasts with Porter’s broader use (see below) to refer to the meaning of grammati- 
cal features such as verb forms. 

39 Among other writings, see M. Halliday’s Language as Social Semiotic . 

40 PVA, 7-16. The terse summary of systemic linguistics in the paragraphs above fol- 
lows Porter’s discussion. For broader summaries (Porter focuses on those clements 
most directly related to verbal aspect), see T. HaufF, “An Assessment and Applica¬ 
tion of the Systemic Linguistic Model of Verbal Aspect in the New Testament Pro- 
posed by Stanley E. Porter” (Th.M. thesis, Western Conservative Baptist Seminary, 
1996), 7-41; J. R. Martin, “Systemic Grammar,” ¡EL, 4:120-2; and Sampson, 
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Schools of Linguistics, 212-35. Carson suggests that Porter’s aspect theory is 
probably not dependent on the linguistic model of systemic linguistics; i.e, it is 
compatible with other linguistic models as well (“Introduction,” 23-4; see also 
Silva, “A Response to Fanning and Porter on Verbal Aspect,” Biblical Greek Lan - 
guage and Linguistics , ed. S. Porter and D. Carson, JSNTSup 80:77 n. 1). 

41 PVA, 7. 

42 For example, it is not significant that a speaker “selects” imperfective aspect for the 
verb eípí since he has no other choice; perfective forms of eípí do not exist in the 
language. As Porter succinctly States it, “an element is only meaningful if it is 
deñned wholly in terms of other elements. A given linguistic phenomenon that is 
wholly predetermined ... offers little for a discussion of meaning” (ibid., 12). 

43 For an evaluation of this contextual emphasis as it relates to meaning, see J. Lyons, 
“Firth’s Theory of ‘Meaning,’” in In Memory of J. R. Firth, ed. C. Bazell, et al., 
288-302. M. Olsen provides one of the best, concise distinctions between semantics 
and pragmatics: “Semantics is the ‘uncancelable’ meaning of a word/sentence/ 
grammatical form, the meaning it must have, in each context of use.... Pragmatics 
... refers to the aspects of meaning that are cancelable (without contradiction) and 
reinforceable (without redundancy), credit Grice. These aspects of meaning depend 
on context interacting with the semantics” (B-Greek post, 5 August 97, s.v., “se¬ 
mantics vs. pragmatics” <http://sunsite.unc.edi^greek/archives/97-08/0335.html>; 
she develops this distinction more fully in her dissertation: “Model,” 21-9). See also 
B. Comrie, Tense, CTL, 23. This is an important distinction for the following 
chapters of this book. A related term is implicature: what may be implied regarding 
the meaning of a form. Reference may thus be made to pragmatic implicature, or 
more specifícally to the point of this study, temporal implicature—what may be im¬ 
plied about the temporal reference of a particular form in a particular context. 

44 Figure 1 has been constructed to summarize the explanations of Porter, “Studying 
Ancient Languages,” 155-6. (Porter’s explanations follow the analysis of Simón 
Dik.) The other schools of linguistics could be evaluated in the same fashion. 
Descriptive linguistics, e.g., would have greater affinity to the functional column 
above. For a helpful discussion of these classifications, see the articles in IEL on 
functional (S. Thompson, 2:37-40) and formal grammar (D. Lightfoot, 2:17-21). 

45 “Though there is some question within the hard Sciences about the coexistence of 
competing models..., it is reasonable to believe that in the humanities, although 
certain models may appear to be better suited to particular purposes than others, 
models can co-exist” (PVA, 5). Porter also implies this in his article “Studying 
Ancient Languages,” 158. C. Bache explicitly endorses a composite model that 
ineludes elements from a wide variety of linguistic theories (The Study of Aspect, 
Tense and Action , 9-14). See also W. Bodine, “How Linguists Study Syntax,” 101 
n. 92. 

46 Cotterell and Tumer lament that biblical studies “seems almost willfully to ignore” 
the study of linguistics (Linguistics, 26). See also W. Bodine, “The Study of Lin- 
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guistics and Biblical Hebrew,” in Linguistics and Biblical Hebrew, ed. W. Bodine, 
1-2 and E. Nida, “Implications of Contemporary Linguistics for Biblical Scholar- 
ship,” JBL 91 (1972): 73. 

47 The essays in W. Bodine, ed., Linguistics and Biblical Hebrew address a number of 
these areas from the perspective of Oíd Testament studies, although there is no dis- 
cussion of pragmatics. 

48 For example, J. Barr, The Semantics of Biblical Language; E. Nida and J. Louw, 
Lexical Semantics of the Greek New Testament; J. Louw, Semantics of New Testa¬ 
ment Greek; and M. Silva, Biblical Words and Their Meanings: An Introduction to 
Lexical Semantics; and A. Thiselton, “Semantics and New Testament Interpreta- 
tion,” in New Testament Interpretador ed. I. Marshall, 75-104. 

49 The only explicit linguistic discussion of phonetics in the context of biblical studies 
of which I am aware is Black, Linguistics, 23-52. 

50 The best examples of syntactical study done on the basis of modem linguistics are 
those works which are the focus of this study (PVA and FVA). Other recent works of 
a more general nature that have attempted to incorpórate such study inelude 
K. McKay, A New Syntax of the Verb in New Testament Greek; D. Wallace, Greek 
Grammar Beyond the Basics: An Exegetical Syntax of the New Testament [hereafter 
cited as GGBB]; and R. Young, Intermedíate New Testament Greek. Work in dis- 
course analysis may be seen in D. Black et al., eds., Linguistics and New Testament 
Interpretation: Essays on Discourse Analysis; S. Porter and D. Carson, eds., Dis- 
course Analysis and Other Topics in Biblical Greek, JSNTSup, vol. 113; and 
S. Levinsohn, Discourse Features of New Testament Greek. For pragmatics, I am 
aware only of the brief comments in Cotterell and Tumer, Linguistics. 

51 Fanning traces the progress of this discussion (FVA, 29-50). Only the most recent or 
most signifícant representative of each phase is considered here. Minority positions 
inelude some who have rejected the concept of aspect altogether as the significance 
of the verb’s form. H. Weinrich, e.g., argües that there is neither time ñor aspect to 
be found in the verb; the only role it plays is to indicate genre: narrative or com- 
mentary (‘Tense and Time,” Archivum Linguisticum, n.s., 1 [1970]: 31-41. 
O. Szemerényi likewise rejeets the notion of aspect in Greek, suggesting that this 
grammatical feature is only present in Slavic languages (“Unorthodox Views of 
Tense and Aspect,” Archivum Linguisticum, n.s., 17 [1989]: 161-71). See also 
C. Ruijgh, “Les Valeurs Temporelles des Formes Verbales en Grec Anden,” in The 
Function of Tense in Texis, ed. J. Gvozdanovic and T. Janssen, 205. Porter (PVA, 
72-3) and Fanning (FVA, 20-1, 73) critique these ideas. 

52 B. Comrie, Aspect, CTL, 1-11 (esp. 6 n. 4) and J. Lyons, Semantics, 2:703-17. 
(Even though he explicitly rejeets the use of Aktionsart, Lyons does speak of “as¬ 
pectual character” as a category that is somehow distinct from aspect, even though 
he frequently lumps such things together with aspect as “aspectual.”) 
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53 C. Bache, “Aspect and Aktionsart: Towards a Semantic Distinction,” Journal of 
Linguistics 18 (1982): 59, 70 (see also his Verbal Aspect, 109-24). Bache’s discus- 
sion reflects the earlier work (1920s and 30s) of Jacobsohn, Porzig, and Hermann 
who had concluded that “Aktionsart involves how the action actually occurs; 
reflects the extemal, objective facts of the occurrence; focuses on something outside 
the speaker ... usually expressed lexically.... Aspect involves a way of viewing the 
action; reflects the subjective conception or portrayal by the speaker; focuses on the 
speaker’s representation of the action ... usually expressed grammatically” (Fan- 
ning’s summary, FVA, 31; see also 30-40). See also Bache’s more recent (1995) 
discussion which distinguishes between aspect and Aktionsart even more sharply: 
Aspect, Tense and Action (summary on 12). 

54 Bache, “Aspect and Aktionsart,” 66-7, 70; more recently he proposed the terminol- 
ogy of “action/actional character” for Aktionsart (Aspect, Tense and Action, 12). 

55 Z. Vendler, “Verbs and Time,” Philosophical Review 66 (1957): 145-7. 

56 Olsen has taken this approach in relation to both English and to koine Greek 
(“Model”). Fanning has also made extensive use of this taxonomy in relation to the 
NT (FVA, 126-95, see below). At this point, their discussions have superceded the 
somewhat earlier work in the area of Aktionsart by J. Mateos (technically, he rejects 
the term Aktionsart as inadequate to describe aspect) who raised the issue of lexis 
and its relationship to aspect, but did not distinguish between aspect and Aktionsart 
with sufíicient rigor, ñor provide a distinct definition of aspect. He also retained ab- 
solute time in the indicative mood. As a result of these factors, his helpful emphasis 
on the importance of contextual factors was muted and his proposals did not receive 
the attention they deserved (El Aspecto Verbal en el Nuevo Testamento, see esp. §§ 
2, 12, 14-15, 18, 40-46, 58, 74). A lexical emphasis also runs throughout Mateos’s 
reviews of Porter’s and Fanning’s work (recensión de Biblical Language and Lin¬ 
guistics: Open Questions in Current Research [sic], por Stanley E. Porter Y D. A. 
Carson [eds.], FNT 7 [1994]: 220-2). Many of his criticisms appear to confuse as¬ 
pect with Aktionsart Thelin argües that aspect Systems based on Vendler’s catego- 
ries (and similar approaches) are not aspectual at all but are essentially Aktionsart 
(he uses the term types of situations) systems (“Verbal Aspect in Discourse: On the 
State of the Art,” in Verbal Aspect in Discourse, ed. N. Thelin, 3-87, esp. 6fí). Por¬ 
ter criticizes Fanning’s work on a similar basis (“In Defence of Verbal Aspect,” in 
Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics , ed. S. Porter and D. Carson, JSNTSup, 
80:36-8). For an assessment of the valué of Vendler’s categories as applied by 
Fanning to the discussion of Aktionsart in the NT, see the summary at the end of 
chapter 1. 

57 C. S. Smith, The Parameter of Aspect, SLP, xvi-xvii, 3-5. She does not refer to 
Vendler in her explanation. This probably reflects the fact that his terminology has 
been widely adopted in some schools of linguistics over the last forty years. Olsen 
suggests that Smith’s treatment is “more anecdotal than formal” (“Model,” 21). 
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58 Smith, Aspect , 7-10. Locating aspectual valúes at the sentence level would be true 
only for situation aspect (or of both combined? Smith is not clear at this point); 
since viewpoint aspect is grammaticalized morphologically, it could be defined at 
the verb level. P. Hopper, by contrast, argües that aspect must be approached at the 
discourse level: “the fundamental notion of aspect is not a local-semantic one but is 
discourse-pragmatic” (“Aspect Between Discourse and Grammar,” in Tense-Aspect, 
ed. P. Hopper, TSL, 5; see also 16; S. Fleischman’s approach is similar: Tense and 
Narrativity, TLS, summary on 19-23). Fanning’s critique of Hopper argües that this 
is not the primary meaning of aspect, which serves to structure discourse only sec- 
ondarily (FVA, 72). P. Friedrich suggests that if there is a narrative function, it is at 
best a tertiary one (“On Aspect and Homeric Aspect,” International Journal of 
American Linguistics [memoir 28] 40 [1974]: 38). S. Porter, by contrast, places 
considerably greater weight on the discourse function of aspect ( Idioms of the Greek 
New Testament, BLG, vol. 2, 23, 302-3; PVA, 198). 

59 This table has been constructed to summarize Smith’s explanations (The Parameter 
of Aspect , 6). For definitions of the various categories (which are common in the 
linguistic literature), see her discussion on 28-36. 

60 Some recent discussions are unhelpful. W. Breu, for example, defines aspect as “the 
abstract and comprehensive system of possible aspect categories found in the lan- 
guages of the world”—a particularly vacuous definition! (“Interactions Between 
Lexical, Temporal and Aspectual Meanings,” Studies in Language 18 [1994]: 23). 
Others who might be expected to offer a definition of aspect never get around to that 
task, being content to talk about it and to describe features of it without ever saying 
just what it is (e.g., J. Anderson, “An Essay Conceming Aspect”). 

61 Comrie, Aspect, 3-4. 

62 L. Brinton, The Development of English Aspectual Systems, CSL, 3. The reference to 
periphrasis is necessary since Brinton’s focus is on English which, contrary to 
Greek, creates many of its verb forms periphrastically. 

63 Ibid. Brinton uses aspectual as a cover term for both aspect and Aktionsart. (The 
simple aspect is used in the narrower sense defined above.) Her definitions are 
somewhat contradictory, including a number of Aktionsart factors in the aspect 
category as well as reflecting some overlap (e.g., continuation is included in both 
aspect and Aktionsart categories). 

64 Binnick, Time and the Verb, 213. Despite many very helpful discussions, one of the 
greatest weaknesses of Binnick’s work is his difficulty in providing clear and dis- 
tinct definitions; the abstruse statement cited above is, unfortunately, typical. 

65 This explanation of aspect is the same as the more common explanations of perfec- 
tive, imperfective, stative. For example, perfective (which Binnick calis “complex- 
ive”) is defined as having “E within R” (ibid., 458)—another way of saying that the 
event (E) is viewed (from the perspective of R) as a whole. 
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66 J. Bybee, “Tense, Aspect, and Mood,” IEL 4:145. 

67 Much of McKay’s work predates this decade, but is included here both because of 
his grammar published in 1994 and because of his influence on Porter’s work. 

68 This emphasis is present in his fírst published article on the subject: “The Use of the 
Ancient Greek Perfect down to the Second Century A.D.,” BICS 12 (1965): 1-21 
(see esp. 2,4-5). 

69 K. McKay, Syntax of the Verb, 27. Essentially the same defmition as given here 
may be found in his “Syntax in Exegesis,” TynBul 23 (1972): 44. The primary dis- 
cussion above will follow the treatment in McKay’s Syntax of the Ver b as the 
mature presentation of his system. Reference will be made to his earlier writings to 
clarify his argument at some points or to demónstrate that a particular point is not of 
recent vintage. 

70 McKay, Syntax of the Verb, 27. 

71 Ibid., 27-9. See also his “On the Perfect and Other Aspects in New Testament 
Greek,” NovT 23 (1981): 292-4; “Aspect in Imperatival Constructions in New Tes¬ 
tament Greek,” NovT 27 (1985): 202-5; “Aspects of the Imperative in Ancient 
Greek,” Antichton 20 (1986): 41; and “Time and Aspect in New Testament Greek,” 
NovT2>4 (1992): 225. 

72 McKay, Syntax of the Verb, 39 (emphasis added). “In any study of the Greek verb 
which is not biased by traditional assumptions, aspectual distinctions, rightly under- 
stood, are found to be signifícant, while time distinctions are found to be incidental, 
a factor of context rather than part of the basic meaning of the various verb forms” 
(“Repeated Action, the Potential and Reality in Ancient Greek,” Antichthon 15 
[1981]: 46). See also “Aspectual Usage in Timeless Contexts in Ancient Greek,” in 
In the Footsteps of Raphael Kühner, ed. A. Rijksbaron, 193. 

73 In 1965 he argued that the aspects were “less concemed with time than we módems 
can readily appreciate,” but he did not yet say that the verb had no inherent temporal 
meaning (“Ancient Greek Perfect,” 2). 

74 “We módems tend to be obsessed in our verb usage with the idea of time—past, 
present, future—and when we fínd Latín largely encouraging that obsession it is all 
too easy to assume that ancient Greek was basically similar. Even when we appreci¬ 
ate that it was not, it remains difficult for us to be entirely free of prejudice” (ibid., 
4). “I do not think I exaggerate in saying that this emphasis on time is completely 
wrong. What we need is not to tum the dock back to Latin-based explanation, but to 
follow the logic of aspect a little further away from them” (McKay, “Syntax in 
Exegesis,” 45). 

75 McKay, “Syntax in Exegesis,” 57. Fanning also notes the influence of Latín on the 
discussion (FVA, 9). It is not surprising that such comparisons are made, but the 
wisdom of such in this instance needs to be evaluated in terms of A. Sihler’s com- 
ment that Greek and Latín “verb systems could not have evolved more diñerently 
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from their common starting-point if that had been some conscious purpose. 
Accordingly, little can be leamed from a direct comparison of the two verb systems” 
(New Comparative Grammar of Greek and Latín, 444). 

76 S. Porter, Studies in the Greek New Testament, SBG, vol. 6,25-6. 

77 FVA, 84-5. 

78 Ibid. 

79 Ibid., 31, 41. The designation procedural character probably comes from Bache, 
“Aspect and Aktionsart,” 70. 

80 All of chapter 3 of his book is devoted to working this out in considerable detail 
(FVA, 126-96). 

81 Ibid., 50. He reiterates the same concern on 85, 126. 

82 Figure 4 represents the one found in FVA, 129. CAPITALS indícate terminal catego- 
ries. It is read hierarchically downward until a specific classiñcation is reached for a 
particular word as it is used in a particular context. 

83 Fanning recognizes this problem, referring to the “bewildering variety,” a “welter of 
combinations,” and “a confusing array of secondary distinctions” that are possible 
(ibid., 194-5). 

84 The perfect (and pluperfect) is not viewed as aspectual, but as a combination of 
procedural character (= stative situation), temporal reference (= anteriority), and as¬ 
pect (= summary viewpoint, extemal aspect). Together these denote “a State which 
results from a prior occurrence” (ibid., 103-20; summary on 119). The future is 
treated as non-aspectual, expressing only the temporal valué of subsequent occur¬ 
rence (ibid., 120-4). 

85 Ibid., 99-100 (full discussion of the aorist is on 86-98). 

86 Ibid., 103 (full discussion of the present is on 98-103). 

87 Ibid., 85, see 26-9. 

88 Ibid., 323. 

89 Ibid., 26. 

90 Ibid., 406-7, summary; 406-19 contains the full discussion. 

91 PVA, xi. 

92 Ibid., 88. 

93 Ibid., 86. 

94 Markedness is “the concept by which a particular quality is regarded as neutral or 
expected, i.e., ‘unmarked’, whereas an altemative, more unusual quality is consid- 
ered ‘marked’” (¡EL 2:390). The term originated in Chomsky’s generative grammar 
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as related to phonology and has only received signifícant attention in syntax since 
the 1980s. On markedness, see also Comrie, Aspect, 111-22 and Binnick, Time and 
the Verb , 151-3. 

95 PVA, 89-90. Note that all members of the opposition are considered to be marked; 
there are not neutral members. This contrasts with Smith’s aspectual approach to 
English (see above). 

96 Elsewhere Porter clarifies this use and also adds the use of aspect in exposition. “In 
narrative the aorist tense or perfective aspect lays down a basic framework upon 
which more prominent Ítems in the narrative—whether they be events or descrip- 
tions—are placed. In exposition, Ítems are selected for description, analysis and the 
like, in which the present tense or imperfective aspect may be supported by the 
aorist tense or further heightened by the use of the perfect tense or stative aspect” 
(“In Defence of Verbal Aspect,” 35). 

97 PVA, 76-82, 98-9, 101. 

98 Olsen, “Model,” 9-12. Lexical aspect is elaborated in 30-68, grammatical aspect in 
69-137. Perfective aspect is defíned as indicating a completed situation, imperfec¬ 
tive as an ongoing situation (7). 

99 Ibid., 17-21. This feature of Olsen’s work stems in part from her use of aspect as an 
umbrella term. “Aspectual meaning” above must be understood as the combined 
forcé of grammatical and lexical aspect. 

100 Ibid., 30-68, summary on 30-3. Note that this approach differs from the Systems 
described above, all of which employ equipollent opposition. (See FVA, 54-71 for a 
discussion of privative and equipollent opposition.) The difference is illustrated in 
the following chart which combines two sepárate charts in Olsen (“Model,” 32): 


Equipollent Opposition Privative Opposition 


Class 

Telic 

Dynamic 

Durative 

Telic 

Dynamic 

Durative 

Examples 

State 

- 

- 

+ 



+ 

know, have 

Activity 

- 

+ 

+ 


+ 

+ 

run, paint 

Accomplishment 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

+ 

destroy 

Achievement 

+ 

+ 

- 

+ 

+ 


notice\ win 


101 The terminology Olsen uses is to be understood as follows. Event time (ET) is “the 
time during which a situation holds or develops.” The interval described by ET is 
comprised of two elements: the nucleus (the period during which the event is devel- 
oping or existing) and the coda (the point at which the nucleus terminates). Refer- 
ence time (RT) refers to the (temporal) vantage point of the speaker (past, present, 
fiiture). Lexical aspect describes the time spanned by the event time (as State, activ- 
ity, accomplishment, achievement, semelfactive, or stage-level States); grammatical 
aspect (perfective or imperfective) refers to the viewpoint from which this 
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description takes place. Olsen has a notation system that enables a concise (if 
cryptic) statement of these relationships. As one example, Imperfective: 
[ETnRT]@nucleus. This is read: the grammatical aspect “imperfective” describes 
action from the perspective of the event time intersecting with reference time at the 
nucleus (“Model ,” 64-73). 

102 Ibid., 72-3, 138^1. 

103 Chart adapted from ibid., 255. 

104 Ibid. 

105 “They may be interpreted as either lacking the relevant feature (i.e. as atelic, stative 
or punctiliar), or, in the appropriate pragmatic context, as similar to their marked 
counterparts (i.e. telic, dynamic or durative)” (ibid., 261). 

106 Ibid., 251-348; for a summary, see 251-61. Although the linguistic technicality of 
Olsen’s work will result in its obscurity among NT students, it is of valué to the spe- 
cialist for providing a rigorous linguistic description of both aspect and time. Her 
altemative model employs a different system of opposition and is based on a differ- 
ent linguistic system than either Fanning or Porter. Resolution of these differences 
can only be accomplished on a linguistic level; exegetical work does not encompass 
these issues, although they do intersect at some points. In the following chapter I 
have challenged one key piece of Olsen’s theory at such an intersection (the can- 
celability of past reference of the imperfect form). 

107 Although predating the most recent work on aspect, J. Battle’s dissertation should 
also be noted: “The Present Indicative in New Testament Exegesis.” Building on 
one of McKay’s earliest articles (“Syntax in Exegesis”), he defines and correctly 
distinguishes aspect and Aktionsart (e.g., 23, 62), but does not always maintain the 
distinction well (e.g., 28). His extensive work on the present is valuable and reflects 
some of the beginnings of the modem discussion of aspect. 

108 M. Silva, God, Language and Scripture: Reading the Bible in the Light of General 
Linguistics, 111-8 and Explorations in Exegetical Method, 73-9. His discussion 
references not only Fanning and Porter but also Comrie, Dahl, Hopper, Lyons, and 
Mateos. Silva’s formal response to Fanning and Porter may be found in “Response,” 
74-82 and his review of Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek, by B. Fanning and 
Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament, with Reference to Tense and 
Mooá, by S. Porter,” WTJ 54 (1992): 179-83. 

109 J. Voelz, “Present and Aorist Verbal Aspect: A New Proposal,” SNTS paper, 6. This 
is also reflected in his introductory grammar (most clearly in the second edition): 
Fundamental Greek Grammar, 66-8. 

110 R. Young, Intermedíate New Testament Greek, 105-7. His development of this 
framework is inconsistent, however, in that he relies on Aktionsart categories in his 
subsequent discussion of each form. He has not adequately integrated aspect theory 
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with his grammar. (This is not to denígrate the useñilness of his grammar; it is still 
one of the better intermedíate grammars.) 

111 D. Carson, Exegetical Fallacies, 67-73. See also his “Introduction,” 18-25. 

112 GGBB, 499-512. Wallace’s specifíc critique of Porter’s temporal view will be con- 
sidered in the next chapter. 

113 Baugh has not yet published his work on aspect. Silva ( Explorations in Exegetical 
Method, 78-9) cites it from an unpublished paper by Baugh. I have also exchanged 
personal correspondence with Baugh regarding his work. The summary above is 
based on this correspondence and on his “Twelve Theses on Greek Verbal Aspect” 
(post on B-Greek, 27 March 1997, s.v., “BICS: Aspect Theses,” archived at <http:// 
sunsite.unc.edu/bgreek/archives/97-03/0484.html>). These considerations also 
appear in M. Brook’s thesis under the terminology of “aspectual constraints” 
(“Authorial Choice and Verbal Aspect in the NT.” Porter is not unaware of these is- 
sues; he specifícally notes that such lexical factors need íurther development (PVA, 
86-7). 

114 Different languages express tense (in its traditional sense) and aspect differently. 
There is no universal way to express these semantic nuances even though aspect 
appears to be a universal semantic category (tense, understood as a grammaticalized 
expression of time, does not, however, appear to be universal). Some languages use 
sepárate morphemes for tense and aspect (e.g., Russian), others express both catego- 
ries primarily through the use of auxiliarles (e.g., English), some have overlapping 
forms that express both tense and aspect (e.g., French), others express one of these 
categories grammatically and the other contextually (e.g., koine Greek), and some 
encode only one of these categories (Mandarín, e.g., has aspect but not tense). 01- 
sen, “Model,” 4-5 notes some of these examples. This point has particular relevance 
in two areas: studying and describing a language that uses one or both of these con- 
ventions from the perspective of a language that expresses only one of the catego¬ 
ries (or which grammaticalizes them differently), and second, translating between 
two such languages. “Grammaticized distinctions are obligatory, whereas ungram- 
maticized ones are optional” (Binnick, Time and the Verb, 34). In the case of trans- 
lation, some receptor languages may mándate the expression of a category that is 
not grammaticalized in the donor language. This necessitates a decisión by the 
translator of what to add to the translation that is not expressed by his source. The 
reverse situation necessitates omission of information or paraphrase to communicate 
the information that is explicit in the donor language. 

115 Situation is used here in the sense that Bache defines: “a cover term for all sorts of 
States, events, actions, processes, activities, etc. In other words, a situation is ex¬ 
pressed by a finite predicator plus the sentence functions associated with it (subject, 
objects, complements and adverbials)” {Aspect, Tense and Action, 125). 

116 Note that the defínition uses complete, not completed. To use completed implies a 
time-based conception of the situation. Complete, by contrast, simply refers to the 
entire situation with no comment as to whether or not it has been completed. Many 
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writers confuse or ignore this distinction (e.g., W. Klein, Time in Language, GL, 28 
and Olsen, “Model,” 7). 

117 The definition of aspect is based on Porter’s Idioms, 21-2, with only slight modifi- 
cations suggested by the discussions of Fanning, Wallace, and Baugh. The term 
reasoned choice does not intend that the speaker makes a delibérate, conscious 
choice for which he could give a list of reasons. Rather it emphasizes the fact that 
the choices made by a speaker, though often automatic and subconscious, are rea- 
sonable choices that are part of a consistent network of choices made available in 
his language and they therefore carry semantic valué (see Brook, “Authorial 
Choice,” 9-10). This choice describes a “conceptual reality” in that “the situations 
expressed are projected situations, i.e., still real- or possible-world situations but 
real- or possible-world situations as conceived by the locutionary agent and his ad- 
dressees” (Bache, Aspect, Tense andAction, 55). This is a subjective conception but 
not solipsistic due to the innate human ability of conceptualization and classification 
that is shared by all people (despite some elements of cultural difference). Bache 
explains this as a human genetic endowment (ibid., 57). From a biblical perspective, 
man’s creation as the image of God (which probably ineludes his language capacity 
as part of a created rational nature) can account for this ability to communicate in- 
telligibly despite the subjective element involved. 

118 This definition draws on those proposed by Bache, Fanning, and Binnick (see 
above). It is not used with the same meaning that it has in the standard, NT reference 
grammars, although the definition here may be viewed as a logical, c'ontiguous 
development from the traditional use as more recent scholars have refíned the termi- 
nology. Fanning also refers to it as “procedural character” (FVA, 41); Binnick calis 
it “Aristotelian aspect” ( Time and the Verb, 170-3, 457-8); Fleischman’s choice is 
“situation type” ( Tense and Narrativity, 20-2); and Bache has recently proposed 
that it be referred to simply as “action” ( Aspect, Tense and Action, 12). 

119 Klein, however, has posed a serious challenge to this entire approach. This may 
indícate that further refmement or modification of this system of describing Aktion- 
sart is needed ( Time in Language, 30-5). Since the criticisms focus on Aktionsart 
rather than aspect, they will not be addressed in this study. 

120 That the same word may have different Aktionsart valúes depending on contextual 
adjunets suggests that it is not a semantic, word-level category but is a pragmatic, 
clause-level feature (see Binnick, Time and the Verb, 457-8 and Fleischman, Tense, 
22 ). 

121 These are Fanning’s categories (see fíg. 4 earlier in this chapter). If Olsen’s were 
used, the list would be: State, activity, accomplishment, achievement, semelfactive, 
and stage-level State. It is not the purpose of this study to resolve the terminology in 
this area. Part of the question raised by these two taxonomies is whether an equi- 
pollent (Fanning) or privative (Olsen) analysis should be used. 

122 These three tests of the “situation taxonomy” are those proposed by Olsen, “Model,” 
31-45. For Fanning’s rules, see FVA, 128-63. 
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123 Fanning refere to this as the “inherent lexical meaning” (FVÁ, 126); Klein calis it 
“lexical contení” ( Time in Language, 36, 72-3). 

124 The same situation could be referenced with perfective aspect using an aorist 
form—but note that a different stem would be used (*cj>ay > e^ayov). 

125 “Verbal complex” is used as a descriptive phrase and is not intended to coin a new 
technical term. It is what Klein refere to as “the inherent lexical content of full VPs 
[= verb phrases]” ( Time in Language, 31). Other terms have been used for this cate- 
gory, but there has been no agreement, at least in the NT fíeld. Olsen uses aspect as 
the broad term and then differentiates grammatical aspect and lexical aspect 
(“Model,” 9-12), but this does not adequately reflect the contextual factore. The 
only solution here would be to define aspect as a discourse level phenomenon rather 
than a grammatical one (Hopper has suggested this: “Aspect Between Discourse and 
Grammar,” in Tense-Aspect, ed. P. Hopper, 5). Another altemative is proposed by 
Wallace who employs the term Aktionsart as the umbrella term ( GGBB, 499), but 
this is decidedly non-standard terminology and makes aspect part of Aktionsart 
rather than distinguishing the two categories. 

126 N. Tumer, Syntax, vol. 3 of MHT, 3:67. 

127 S. Porter, “Tense Terminology and Greek Language Study: A Linguistic Re- 
Evaluation,” Sheffield Working Papers in Language and Linguistics 3 [1986]: 83. 

128 As Hopper points out, “a form must have a consistent valué or else communication 
is impossible; we cannot have linguistic forms which derive all of their meanings 
only from context” (“Aspect Between Discourse and Grammar,” in Tense-Aspect, 
ed., P. Hopper, 4, emphasis added; see also FVA, 81-4). 


Chapter Two 

1 Although profítable (if difficult), a philosophical discussion of time is not within the 
scope of this study. For a sample of diverse approaches to the question of time 
(philosophical, theological, linguistic, scientifíc), see the following: C. Broad, 
“Time,” in Encyclopaedia of Religión and Ethics, ed. J. Hastings, 12:334-45; 
H. Buckwalter, “Time,” in Evangelical Dictionary of Biblical Theology, ed. 
W. Elwell, 774—5; W. Bull, Time, Tense, and the Verb, 4ff; S. Hawking, A Brief 
History of Time; C. Henry, “Time,” in Evangelical Dictionary of Theology, ed. 
W. Elwell, 1094-6; J. Hewson, Tense and Aspect in Indo-European Languages , 
C1LT, vol. 145, 3-11; O. Johnson, “Tense Significance as the Time of the Action,” 
Language 21 (1936): 1-96; W. Klein, Time in Language, 59-65; R. Nash, The 
Concept of God, 73-83; S. Porter, “Etemity, Etemal,” in Dictionary of the Later 
New Testament and Its Developments, ed. R. Martin and P. Davids, 345-7; 
P. Ricoeur, Time and Narrative, 1:52-87; J. Smart, “Time,” in The Encyclopedia of 
Philosophy, ed. P. Edwards, 126-34; N. Thelin, “On the Concept of Time,” in Ver¬ 
bal Aspect in Discourse, ed. N. Thelin, 91-129. The most valuable of these discus- 
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sions as it relates to aspect is Thelin’s essay; from a theological perspective, see 
Henry. Broad suggests that because it is so fundamental a characteristic, time cannot 
be defined at all (“Time,” 334). 

2 Webster ’s New World Dictionary of the American Language, college edition (Cleve¬ 
land: World, 1964), s.v. “time”; cf. The American Heritage Dictionary of the Eng- 
lish Language, 3d ed. (Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1992), s.v. “time”: “A nonspatial 
continuum in which events occur in apparently irreversible succession from the past 
through the present to the ftiture.” W. Bull points out that “for the purely practical 
purposes of daily living, speech making, navigation, even for the invention and 
manufacture of hydrogen bombs, and, presumably, linguistic investigations, time 
can be divested of the metaphysical mysteries which have preoccupied Heraclitus, 
Bergson, the noumenologists, and the inquisitive layman. For the purposes of this 
discussion, time is an objective entity which man does something to, in, and with— 
the fourth dimensión of objective reality” (Time, Tense, and the Verb, 4). 

3 The terminology of this section generally follows B. Comrie (Aspect, 2-6) and 
J. Lyons (Semantics, 2:636-7, 677-82). Deixis may be defined as “the location and 
identifícation of persons, objects, events, processes and activities being talked about, 
or referred to, in relation to the spatiotemporal context created and sustained by the 
act of utterance and the participation in it, typically, of a single speaker and at least 
one addressee” (ibid., 637). 

4 See, e.g., the standard categories used by Hewson, Tense, 5-6. Philosophers who 
have addressed this question, however, have shown that this seemingly natural Sys¬ 
tem is not as simple as first appears (see, e.g., Smart, “Time,” 126-34). Linguists, 
likewise, have pointed out that what seems so natural from a Western perspective is 
not at all universal. There are several different systems for describing time besides 
past, present, and future (categories which date at least to the ancient Greeks). These 
inelude, e.g., languages which describe events as immediate, near, far, and remóte 
past (e.g., the Chinook language; see Bull, Time, Tense, and the Verb, 20). Other 
languages have múltiple grades of remoteness that refer specifícally to, e.g., earlier 
today, yesterday, and before yesterday as well as later today or tomorrow, versus 
after tomorrow—all grammaticalized with different verb forms (in the Haya lan¬ 
guage; see B. Comrie, Tense, CTL, 29; similar are the Kamba, Hixkaryana, and 
Kiksht languages, for which see Ó. Dahl, Tense and Aspect Systems, 121-3). Some 
languages do not grammaticalize “tense” at all, though they can and do express time 
relationships in other ways (e.g., Burmese; see ibid., 50-1). Some linguists even ar¬ 
güe that there are languages that contain no time references at all. B. Whorf argued 
this: “the Hopi language is seen to contain no words, grammatical forms, construc- 
tions or expressions that refer directly to what we cali ‘time,’ or to past, present, or 
future.... Henee the Hopi language contains no reference to ‘time,’ either explicit or 
implicit” (Language, Thought, and Reality, 57-8). Even though the “Saphir-Whorf 
Hypothesis” connecting people’s language with their perception of reality is rejected 
by most linguists (S. Porter, “The Greek Language of the New Testament,” in 
Handbook to Exegesis of the New Testament, ed. S. Porter, 124-9 and G. Sampson, 
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Schools of Linguistics, 81-102), and the specifíc claims that Hopi has no temporal 
reference is viewed skeptically (R. Binnick, Time and the Verb, 130), the very 
different nature of Hopi in this regard still serves to make the point that the Western 
tradition is not the only way to view time. K. McKay points out that it is likely that 
the ancient Greeks were not bothered by some of the ambiguities of time that 
perplex twentieth-century westemers (‘Time and Aspect in New Testament Greek,” 
NovT 34 [1992]: 227). See also p. 242 n. 150. 

5 See the very helpñil discussions of omnitemporal and timeless reference in Lyons, 
Semantics, 2:680-1; S. Porter, Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament, 
with Reference to Tense and Mood, SBG, vol. 1, 217-25, 233-8 [hereafter cited as 
PVA]; for classical Greek see K. McKay, “Aspectual Usage in Timeless Contexts in 
Ancient Greek,” in In the Footsteps of Raphael Kühner, ed. A. Rijksbaron, 193— 
208. Gnomic statements may be either omnitemporal or timeless. 

6 A major study of the timeless aorist has been provided by A. Péristérakis, Essai sur 
Taoriste intemporel en grec. He defines the intemporal aorist as a use that is 
“dépourvu de la notion du temps” (without a notion of time) (3). He explains that 
this is frequent in “general contexts”: “Nous avons done adopté le term d’aoriste 
intemporel, parce que Taoriste est dépourvu de la valeur temporelle dans les phrases 
de sens général” (we have adopted the term intemporal aorist because the aorist has 
no temporal valué in sentences of general meaning) (v). “En effet, lorsqu’un auteur 
s’exprime d’une fagon générale, fait des réflexions qui n’ont aucun rapport avec des 
événements concrets..., alors il se place en dehors de tout temps réel parce que ce 
qu’il dit est ou doit étre valable et réalisable dans tous les temps” (5). These general 
statements often inelude such statements as conditions, hypothetical statements, and 
relative expressions (summary on 284-5). 

7 This is slightly different than Lyons’ use of the same term. He uses it to describe 
omnitemporal propositions, i.e., those that are time-bound but not restricted to any 
particular time ( Semantics, 2:680). 

8 Absolute time or relative time may also be referred to as primary or secondary time. 
The same terms are also used in relationship to “tense.” See Comrie, Tense, 36-82 
and B. Fanning, Verbal Aspect in the Greek New Testament, OTM, 17 [hereafter 
cited as FVA]; for a slightly different (and considerably more technical) approach to 
absolute and relative tense, see M. Olsen, “A Semantic and Pragmatic Model of 
Lexical and Grammatical Aspect,” 138-56. Porter concludes that “Greek maintains 
relative tense in all tenses and Moods” (PVA, 98). 

9 Event is used in a non-technical sense here and indicates the referent of any verbal 
form. Some events do not extend over time at all—but they may still be described in 
relation to this category as timeless or in some instances punctual or instantaneous 
(e.g., performatives and statives). 

10 This may also be referred to as the temporal contour or temporal structure of an 
event. Comrie refers to this as intemal time in contrast to (deictic) extemal time 
(Aspect , 5). 
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11 The focus of this study is on temporal deixis and will therefore not develop the non- 
deictic factors in Mark to any signifícant extent. Olsen provides one of the best dis- 
cussions of these non-deictic factors (which she denotes as lexical aspect; “Model,” 
chapter 2; see also FVA, 41-50). Aspect is non-deictic in that it does not express 
location in time, but aspects are often relevant when considering temporal impli- 
cature (use of a particular aspect in a particular context with speciñc deictic fac¬ 
tors)—see ch. 5. 

12 Bull, Time, Tense, and the Verb, 1. 

13 O. Jesperson, Essentials of English Grammar, 230; see also Comrie, Tense, 52-3 
and H. Weinrich, “Tense and Time,” Archivum Linguisticum, n.s., 1 (1970): 31-5. 

14 One should be careful not to assume that there is a relationship between tenses in a 
language and concern for “time.” Contrast the Indo-European languages that have 
grammaticalized time reference, on the one hand, with Japanese (which has little 
grammatical tense, but considerable concern culturally for time). On the other hand, 
many African languages have little concern for time culturally, but have very elabó¬ 
rate grammatical tense distinctions—far more so than European languages (E. Nida, 
“Implications of Contemporary Linguistics for Biblical Scholarship,” JBL 91 [1972]: 
83). 

15 Comrie, Tense, 9. 

16 Not all languages associate temporal reference with the verb. Adjectives may serve 
this function in Japanese, and Potowatomi employs a past time morpheme on the 
noun (D. Crystal, The Cambridge Encyclopedia of Language, 92). Zulu and Haitian 
French also mark the noun instead of the verb (Bull, Time, Tense, and the Verb, 20). 
Samoan uses adverbs and there are no inflections of the verb; Tagalog depends on 
context and adverbs (Binnick, Time and the Verb, 52-3). 

17 M. Silva, God, Language and Scripture, FCI, vol. 4, 112. Binnick ( Time and the 
Verb, 126) cites Gonda to the effect that “tense is far from being common to any 
form of human speech.” 

18 “In those languages that unequivocably exhibit it, tense is one of the main factors 
ensuring that nearly all sentences when uttered are deictically anchored to a context 
of utterance” (S. Levinson, Pragmatics, CTL, 77). 

19 Ibid.,77-8. 

20 Hewson (Tense, 1) refers to a similar distinction in his reference to the “confusión 
between what is represented (the event taking place in time) and the means of repre¬ 
sentaron (the linguistic category).” 

21 Distinguishing between M- and L-tense is not novel (though those terms may be of 
recent origin). The major twentieth-century grammare have acknowledged that time 
is not the primary import of “tense.” (See the discussion of this in chapter 1, par- 
ticularly in relation to Robertson, but also to Burton’s and Moulton’s grammare.) 
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Porter’s approach, however, employs this distinction in a fashion that goes beyond 
most previous writers. 

22 See the summaries of the work of Porter, McKay, and Young in chapter 1. It might 
be surprising for some to read the technical, linguistic Iiterature regarding the rela- 
tionship of time and tense in English where some of these same issues are debated; 
see, e.g., Lyons, Semantics, 2:677-82. He argües that tense “is a category of the 
sentence,” not just the verb (678). Binnick points out that morphologically there are 
only two tenses in English (past and non-past), and these are both used in a wide 
variety of temporal contexts, modifíed by various auxiliarles to produce other 
“tenses” ( Time and the Verb, 8, 37, 126-7). See also M. Joos, The English Verb, 
120-1 and Klein, Time in Language, 133-6. 

23 ‘To State that Greek does not grammaticalize temporal reference, however, says 
nothing about its ability to refer to time” (PVA, 81). 

24 Levinson, Pragmatics, 78. 

25 P. Friedrich, “On Aspect and Homeric Aspect,” International Journal of American 
Linguistics (memoir 28) 40 (1974): 6. 

26 PVA, 78. This seems somewhat confusing to those trained in traditional Greek ter- 
minology since it says, in essence, that the Greek “tenses” are not true tenses. 
Unfortunately the terminology is not likely to succumb to change after several mil- 
lennia of use. Porter offers several suggestions for offsetting this difficulty. Perhaps 
the most practical is to expand the grammatical descriptions used to indícate both 
form and function. For example, instead of referring to, say, the aorist “tense,” it 
would be more accurate to refer to the aorist form used of present time. This may be 
longer, but provides a substantial increase in clarity that more than offsets the 
slightly clumsier phrase (PVA, 81). Terminology has been viewed as problematic for 
some time (A. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 825-6 [here- 
after cited as ATR]; D. Carson, Exegetical Fallacies, 67). 

27 Porter, Studies in the Greek New Testament, SBG, vol. 6, 38. 

28 Porter’s claim is a bold one and therefore one to be made or defended with due cau- 
tion. Silva argües that “regardless of one’s theoretical approach to this issue, how¬ 
ever, it is indisputable that, in fact, temporal reference is at least associated with the 
indicative forms in the overwhelming majority of cases, and it makes no sense 
whatever to ignore that element when analyzing the text” (“Discourse Analysis and 
Philippians,” in Discourse Analysis and Other Topics in Biblical Greek, ed. 
S. Porter and D. Carson, JSNTSup, 113:105). Even assuming Porter’s theory to be 
correct for the moment, it could be agreed that “temporal reference is at least asso¬ 
ciated with the indicative forms”—but the question is, do these indicative forms 
grammaticalize that temporal reference? Or is the temporal reference so widespread 
in the indicative due to conventional, temporal implicature? Is it a matter of seman¬ 
tics or of pragmatics? 
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29 McKay, e.g., has advocated a very similar position (see the references to McKay’s 
work in chapter 1). D. Schmidt refers to Porter’s temporal thesis as “the most dis- 
tinctive feature” of his work (“Verbal Aspect in Greek,” in Biblical Greek Language 
and Linguistics , ed. S. Porter and D. Carson, JSNTSup, 80:70). 

30 Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, BLG, vol. 2,25-6 and PVA, 81-2. These 
contextual features will be discussed later in the book. 

31 PVA, 82, referring to Lyons’ statement that “it is important to distinguish between 
the tenselessness of sentences and the tenselessness of propositions” (Semantics, 
2:679). 

32 A linguistic form such as “present tense” can function to indícate a variety of tem¬ 
poral perspectives. This assumes that there is not an invariant, isomorphic link 
between verbal morphology and time reference (Cf. D. Carson, “Introduction,” 18 
and Hewson, Tense, 1-2). 

33 Comrie refers to “the distinction between a context-independent meaning and inter- 
pretation fostered by specific contexts” {Tense, 19). This contextual meaning is of- 
ten referred to as implicature; it will be considered in more detail in a later section. 

34 Porter, Idioms, 26. This summary of the exegete’s task points to the importance of 
the present study, especially in light of the fact that the various contextual factors 
pertaining to temporal deixis have not been adequately examined in the context of 
NT studies and linguistics. The best discussion available is G. Lovik’s dissertation, 
“Expressing Time in the Gospels” (Th.D. diss., Grace Theological Seminary, 1973), 
but the bulk of his work focuses on the meanings of words related to time (aíwv, 
6 T 09 , etc.); he does not address the question of the relationship between verb forms 
and time, ñor is attention given to verbal aspect, pragmatics, or temporal implica- 
ture. He does inelude a grammatical section with helpful discussions of the infini- 
tive, conjunctions, and adverbs related to time; discussion of the temporal participle 
is less complete. 

35 Comrie, Aspect, 82; idem., Tense, 50-2; C. S. Smith, The Parameter of Aspect, 137; 
Binnick, Time and the Verb, 444-7; Silva, God, Language and Scripture, 113 dis- 
cusses biblical Hebrew in this regard (see also B. Waltke and M. O’Connor, Biblical 
Hebrew Syntax, 346-7,458-77). 

36 The method is briefly explained in PVA, 77; see also R. Hartmann and F. Stork, 
Dictionary of Language and Linguistics, 225, who define the method as “the pro- 
cess or result of replacing a linguistic item within a larger unit by another ... in 
order to find distinctive elements or to explain a particular linguistic structure.” This 
is the method used by P. Stork in his aspectual study of the infínitive: The Aspectual 
Usage of the Dynamic Infínitive in Herodotus (method summary on xvii). A similar 
method, synonymous expressions (the use of clear expressions to clarify another 
expression), is used by Péristérakis, Essai sur l ’aoriste. Porter interaets extensively 
with Péristérakis and judges his work establishing the intemporal use of the aorist in 
classical Greek to be particularly significant: “a very important collection and 
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analysis of examples which clearly ¡Ilústrate signifícant and widespread usage of the 
Aorist and Present (and Perfect) tenses in temporally identical contexts, which in- 
cludes non-past references for the Aorist.” This is in a wide range of pre-Hellenistic 
texts, both prose and poetry (PVA, 216; the full discussion is on 211-7). Fanning’s 
method of examining minimal pairs of contrasting forms to determine “what mean- 
ing remains when as many other variables as possible are eliminated” is essentially 
the same substitutionary method that Porter employs (FVA, 82, see also 81-4; in this 
he follows C. Bache, “Aspect and Aktionsart,” Journal of Linguistics 18 [1982]: 67; 
see also ídem. Verbal Aspect, OUSE, 36-51 [the method is here called “replace- 
ment”], and idem, The Study of Aspect, Tense and Action, 126-7, 173-81). Since 
meaning requires at least the grammatical level of sentence (technically it requires 
an utterance), “strictly speaking, what is replaced is a sentence by a variant sentence 
(not simply a constituent part by an altemative constituent part)” (ibid., 126). In 
other words, changing a single constituent produces a different sentence having the 
potential for a very different utterance. (On the distinction between sentence and 
utterance, see p. 240 n. 135.) 

37 As an English example of the method, consider this sentence: “Casey is stealing 
second.” Assuming the context of a radio announcer narrating a baseball game in 
progress, the semantic forcé of the verb can be evaluated by asking what change 
would result from substituting the verb “stole” in the same sentence. Because Eng¬ 
lish is a tensed language, changing a present tense for a past tense changes the 
meaning of the sentence from a present time reference (the announcer describing the 
action of the base runner in progress as he speaks) to a past reference (appropriate 
only in reference to a previously stolen base). Porter’s argument is that this would 
not necessarily be true in Greek—different forms could be substituted without nec- 
essarily changing the time reference. He demonstrates this by citing examples with 
different forms that have the same time reference and the same form having differ¬ 
ent time references (see above). 

38 PVA, 75-6. Despite their length, the three groups will be included here in their en- 
tirety due to the crucial nature of the questions they raise. Porter discusses these 
examples in detail (77-80). Some might object to specific verses cited for various 
reasons, but the principie is valid in that most grammarians acknowledge the exis- 
tence of this range of temporal reference. They usually treat them as isolated excep- 
tions, however, and do not address the principie in view here. Altérnate passages 
could be cited for any of those given above. The parsing, bold face, and italics have 
been added for clarity; some sentences may have more than one verb form used the 
same way, but only one has been marked. 

39 Porter uses the divisions omnitemporal and timeless which have been combined in 
this work as temporally unrestricted. 

40 PVA, 83. 

41 It is granted that the first group ineludes three roots (*Xey, *itt, *ép), but these roots 
are never distinguished in meaning elsewhere; they are treated as a single word. “On 
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the basis of similar lexical content, a theory of Aktionsart would be compelled to 
argüe that all three examples depict the event of speaking in the same way.... This 
not only fails to satisfy an innate sense that each of the three conceives of the event 
differently (so too most grammars), even if the difference is slight or even unex- 
pressible in Germán or English translation, but it fails to explain why the Greek lan- 
guage maintained triplícate (if not quintuple!) forms with identical conception of the 
action, as well as similar temporal reference” (PVA, 83-4). 

42 J. Mateos recognizes the validity of this principie even though he cautions that 
contextual factors can make it difficult to identify in every case: “Definir el aspecto 
del aoristo o del presente consiste, pues, en identificar ese m’nimo, que, por otra 
parte, puede que no sea invariable, pues no es imposible que el contexto pueda 
modificar o neutralizar esos rasgos” (recensión de Biblical Language and Linguis- 
tics: Open Questions in Current Research [sic], por Stanley E. Porter Y D. A. Car- 
son [eds.], FNTl [1994]: 221). This does not invalídate the method, but it does point 
to the importance of selecting examples that minimize such contextual effects. The 
examples in figures 16 and 17 have been selected deliberately with this in mind. 

43 The four examples given in figures 16 and 17 are all similar in grammatical struc- 
ture (questions using tís) and contain the same lexical form (TToiew) to minimize 
variables as much as possible. The first three are all from Mark’s Gospel; the fourth 
comes from John since there is not a similar statement in the appropriate form in 
Mark. 

44 As K. McKay says, “the test of any hypothesis therefore is not that it resolves all 
doubts but that it offers the most consistent explanation, leaving few anomalies” 
(Greek Grammarfor Students, 214). 

45 One has only to read through the relevant sections of several large grammars (e.g., 
ATR, 831-48) to be impressed with the large number of uses listed for each “tense” 
that are not consistent with an assumed time reference of that form, i.e., the number 
of examples given in which the aorist indicative is present, future, or gnomic rather 
than past in reference. In his intermedíate grammar, Porter cites more than 50 pas- 
sages (many consisting of múltiple verses and forms) illustrating the diverse func- 
tions of the various forms that are contrary to the traditional categories ( Idioms , 30- 
42); his larger work lists hundreds more (PVA, 188-239, 260-70). Although these 
are obviously hand-picked examples and some are subject to different analysis, the 
number of exceptions suggested implies that the traditional explanation is not suffi- 
ciently cohesive at this point. The following chapters of this book will examine 
these functions in an extended passage. 

46 D. Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics, 504-12 [hereafter cited as GGBB]. 

47 B. Fanning, “Approaches to Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek,” in Biblical 
Greek Language and Linguistics, ed. S. Porter and D. Carson, JSNTSup, 80:58. The 
same objection is made by Schmidt, “Verbal Aspect,” 72; Silva, “Response,” 78-9; 
and GGBB, 506-7. 
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48 This is what C. R. Smith did in his article on the aorist: “Errant Aorist Interpreters,” 
GTJ 2 (1981): 205-26. See the criticism of this by Carson, Exegetical Fallacies, 70- 
3. Wallace’s criticism of Porter on this same issue makes the same assumption as 
Fanning (GGBB, 506). 

49 “El deseo de encontrar una hipótesis sin fisuras desemboca en una solución extrema, 
que no considera las complejidades del sistema de la lengua*' (Mateos, recensión de 
Biblical Language and Linguistics, 222). Fanning also expresses impatience with 
“grand Solutions worded in complicated linguistic jargon which claim to solve all 
problems” (“Approaches to Verbal Aspect,” 47, echoing G. Caird; he applies these 
sentiments specifícally to Porter’s model on 62). 

50 One of the purposes of the next several chapters is to demónstrate this in Mark. A 
systematic examination of extended passages is more persuasive than examples that 
may appear to be cited on a selective basis with insufficient regard to context. 

51 PVA, 104; cf. Olsen, “Model,” 22. Definitions may not be based on statistical prob- 
ability (i.e., just because a form is used in a particular way more than 50% of the 
time it should not be concluded that this is the meaning of that form). On this point 
see Olsen, “Model,” 37 (where she quotes from Román Jakobsen, Zur Struktur des 
russischen Verbums) and her well-tumed paraphrase of Jakobson: “we must take 
care not to make the statistical preference the grammatical requirement” (post on B- 
Greek, 29 Oct 1996, s.v. “Re: ‘default’ aorist” archived at: <http://sunsite.unc.edu/ 
bgreek/archives/96-08/1460.html>). 

52 This may in part explain why both Porter and Fanning reach similar exegetical con- 
clusions. See D. Carson’s comment in this regard, “An Introduction to the Porter/ 
Fanning Debate,” in Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics , ed. S. Porter and 
D. Carson, JSNTSup, 80:22. 

53 Carson emphasizes the importance of this distinction, pointing out that Porter needs 
to develop pragmatic factors to a greater extent (something that this study attempts 
to do in one area) and that Fanning needs to develop the semantic/pragmatic dis¬ 
tinction with greater rigor (ibid., 24-5). 

54 Schmidt is representative: “The heavy price to be paid for such a powerful theory is 
the complete disregard of the augment as morphologically signifícant” (“Verbal 
Aspect,” 71)—as if rejecting a temporal valué for the augment denied the augment 
any morphological significance! Likewise Mateos: “es difícil negar que el aumento, 
marca morfológica, no tenga nada que ver con una determinación temporal” (recen¬ 
sión de Biblical Language and Linguistics, 222). See also Silva, “Response,” 77 
n. 1; and GGBB, 509. This function of the augment has been consistently asserted by 
the grammars, e.g., G. Curtius, The Greek Verb, 72-3; H. Dana and J. Mantey, A 
Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 177-8; R. Funk, A Beginning- 
Intermediate Grammar of Hellenistic Greek, 1:238; W. Goodwin, Greek Grammar, 
§ 533; J. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek [hereafter cited as MHT], 
vol. 1, Prolegomena, 128-9 and vol. 3, Syntax, by N. Tumer, 59-60; ATR, 365; 
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H. Smyth, Greek Grammar, § 428; and G. Thompson, The Greek Language, 22; see 
also D. Black, Linguistics for Students ofNew Testament Greek, 78, 81-2. 

55 The term temporal augment has nothing to do with time reference, despite it some- 
times being used that way. It is one form of the augment (the other being syllabic 
augment) named because of morphological features. The temporal augment length- 
ens the initial vowel (thus it takes longer to pronounce), the syllabic augment pre- 
fíxes an epsilon (thus adding another syllable). 

56 J. Brooks and C. Winbery, A Morphology of New Testament Greek, 119-23; 
J. Moulton, Accidence and Word-Formation, vol. 2 of MHT, 188-91; W. Mounce, 
The Morphology of Biblical Greek, 65-71. It may be that the omission of syllabic 
augment is more signifícant than the temporal augment in this regard since there is 
some degree of euphonic change involved with the temporal augments. It would 
probably be going too far, however, to exelude all data involving temporal augments 
in this regard, even if the syllabic forms are weighted more heavily. 

A large number of examples from the papyri that are missing syllabic augment 
in aorist (and a few imperfect and pluperfect) forms are cited by B. Mandilaras, The 
Verb in the Greek Non-Literary Papyri, § 250. He comments that “in the case of the 
aorist, where its stem and endings determined the tense suffíciently, the augment 
was an inessential complication, and as such was often neglected” (§ 274). Likewise 
F. Gignac, who discusses the use or nonuse of the augment in the papyri, notes that 
the augment was largely a “superfluous morpheme” in the “past tenses” (“Morpho¬ 
logical Phenomena in the Greek Papyri Signifícant for the Text and Language of the 
New Testament,” CBQ 48 [1986]: 506-7; see also his A Grammar of the Greek 
Papyri of the Román and Byzantine Periods, vol. 2, Morphology, 224-5). 

This phenomena in the papyri contrasts with that of the Attic prose inscriptions 
cited by L. Threatte, who comments that in contrast to frequent omission in metrical 
inscriptions, “the augment is virtually never omitted in Attic inscriptions in prose” 
(The Grammar of Attic Inscriptions, vol. 2, Morphology, 502. See also the discus- 
sion on B-Greek by D. Wilkins, 1 May 1997, s.v., “Re: Augment revisited (was: 
NUN+Verb.Aorist),” archived at <http://sunsite.unc.edu/bgreek/archives/97-03/ 
1066.html>). As C. Conrad comments, however, “I would not disregard the evi- 
dence of inscriptions but I’m not sure that I would give them too much weight, par- 
ticularly over against the evidence of papyri. I think that there’s a fundamental con- 
servatism about the diction and usage of words that one chisels upon a stone that 
makes inscriptions a less signifícant piece of evidence for current practice than one 
might want to claim” (post on B-Greek, 2 May 1997, s.v., “Re: Augment revisited 
(was: NUN+Verb.Aorist),” archived at <http://sunsite.unc.edu/bgreek/archives/97- 
05/msg00005.html>). K. McKay also wams of the formalism and “offícialese” that 
often characterizes the inscriptions (“The Use of the Ancient Greek Perfect down to 
the Second Century A.D.” BICS 12 [1965]: 3). Hewson also suggests that the 
augment in the second aorist is redundant (and may therefore be omitted) since the 
aorist form is adequately indicated by the aorist (ablauted) stem (Hewson, Tense , 
29-30). 
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57 F. Blass notes that this is often true in Herodotus (A Greek Grammar of the New 
Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, § 66 [hereafter cited as BDF]). 
Robertson says that it is more frequently not augmented than it is augmented (ATR, 
366). He suggests that this “is true of the papyri and the late Greek generally.” 
Wallace challenges this statement (GGBB, 509 n. 38) as well as Porter’s statement 
that the pluperfect occasionally has the augment ( Idioms, 42, emphasis added). Of 
the 85 canonical instances of the pluperfect, 64 do have an augment (thus Wallace is 
correct). It should be noted, however, that o!8a makes up 33 of these instances; if 
that use is omitted, the proportion is more nearly even (31 forms with the augment, 
21 without). The four references from Mark above account for more than half of the 
pluperfects in Mark (seven total; the remaining three are forms of ol8a). Auy of 
these figures suggest that there is a substantial and signifícant portion of pluperfects 
in the NT that do not have an augment. Many of those with omitted augment are 
syllabic augment (10 of the 21 instances), but these comprise all but one of the lexi¬ 
cal forms used (7 of 8 total, counting compound forms together as a single lexical 
item). Words with syllabic augment omitted inelude yí^opai (1 x without, 1 x 
with), 8í8wpi(4 x), GepeXiów, Kpívo), |i€V(i), Trotea), and maTeúa) (1 x each); tem¬ 
poral augments are omitted only from forms of epxopai (11 x). (Not included as an 
omitted-augment form is eítoOa [2 x] since e + ei = ei; i.e., the augment is present 
in the diphthong.) 

Contrary to what Wallace seems to imply in his critique of Porter’s view of the 
augment, however, it is not just the pluperfect forms that are signifícant (GGBB, 
509). The information presented here (regarding forms other than the pluperfect that 
exhibit lack of augment in the “secondary” tenses and that have an augment in the 
“primary” tenses and in the oblique moods) suggests that the issue is much broader, 
even if the pluperfect is one of the more noticeable instances. 

58 Forms beginning with eu- can augment as eupíoKO) > qupiaKOi/ illustrates (Mark 
14:55). Brooks and Winbery list a number of other examples of unaugmented sec¬ 
ondary forms outside Mark (Morphology, 122). 

59 BDF, § 66; a number of imperative and participle forms with augment are cited from 
the papyri by Mandilaras, Verb in the Papyri, §§ 240, 272-3. 

60 This word also occurs in the aorist three times in John 19:31-3, always with the 
same augment as the future form above. 

61 One explanation views the augment as irrelevant when the aorist is not used of past 
time (D. Armstrong, “The Ancient Greek Aorist as the Aspect of Countable 
Action,” in Tense and Aspect, ed. P. Tedeschi and A. Zaenen, 10). But perhaps this 
is backwards. Perhaps the augment is only a traditional morphological feature and is 
always irrelevant to time reference. 

62 K. McKay, Greek Grammar, 223. In one of his earliest arricies he had speculated 
that the augment was originally “an adverb of remoteness, signifying either past 
time or reduced actuality, as required’’ (“Ancient Greek Perfect,” 19 n. 22). The idea 
was apparently abandoned as it does not reappear in his later writings. That the 
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augment was already only a formal feature by classical times is substantiated by 
A. Platt, “The Augment in Homer,” Journal of Philosophy 19 (1891): 211-37, who 
argües strongly against any notion of the augment being a marker of past time. 
J. Drewitt also rejects past time reference as the meaning of the augment in Homeric 
times (“The Augment in Homer,” CQ 6 [1912]: 44-59, 104-20). Evidence from 
Homer is offset somewhat due to the metrical requirements and allowances of the 
poetic genre involved. The more significant factors, however, are neither morpho- 
logical (whether instances of morphological irregularity or regularity) ñor dia- 
chronic, but the pragmatic use of many imperfect and (especially) aorist forms in 
non-past contexts as well as “non-present” uses of present forms (see previous sec- 
tion). This is McKay’s point when he says that “the common assumption that [the 
augment] signifies pastness seems to be contrary to the linguistic facts observable in 
the extant texts” (“Aspectual Usage in Timeless Contexts,” 193). 

63 Olsen, “Model,” 308 n. 57. She suggests the perfect in Southern Germán as an 
example. The perfect form is synonymous with the simple past and no longer carnes 
perfect meaning, despite the persistence of the perfect morphology. 

64 N. Thelin, “On the Concept of Time,” in Verbal Aspect in Discourse, ed. N. Thelin, 
112; Binnick, Time and the Verb, 137, in reference to Russian, a Slavic language. 
Aspect is grammaticalized separately from tense in the Slavic languages. 

65 GGBB, 507-9. Wallace, following Fanning, uses the terminology intemal/extemal 
for aspect; these terms have been transposed to the perfective/imperfective termi¬ 
nology used throughout this book for consistency. For the sake of brevity this sec- 
tion will focus primarily on the present and imperfect forms. The perfect and plu- 
perfect relationships are similar and the arguments given above apply there also. 

66 Wallace also ineludes under this heading another argument regarding the use of 
aorist and present forms in certain contexts. It does not relate, however, to redun- 
daney of forms, and so is considered separately here. 

67 “Since the tense-forms in Greek are essentially aspectually based (and nontem- 
poral), the fact that what is called a Present tense appears in past-referring contexts 
inherently poses no grammatical problems, merely the potentially misleading prob- 
lems of nomenclature” (PVA, 195). 

68 See PVA, 196 for vividness. The historical present is considered in greater detail in 
chapter 4. 

69 GGBB, 508 n. 36. 

70 See PVA, 195-8. 

71 PVA, 207-8. 

72 The concept of remoteness is discussed further in chapter 4 in connection with the 
examination of Mark’s use of the imperfect form. 
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73 GGBB, 509. Many of Wallace’s verb categories in his grammar are only appropriate 
at the level of Aktionsart, and many times the entire context of the verbal web is 
needed. This results in his characteristic tendency to create many new categories. If 
classifícation is based on the semantics of the form, then far fewer categories are 
needed. If, instead, pragmatic, ñinctional categories are employed, then there is 
potentially no limit to the number of categories that are possible—but the result 
more closely resembles a commentary than a grammar. This is not illegitimate (and 
his subtitle suggests that this is his real goal: An Exegetical Syntax of the NT), but it 
may mislead students who conclude that this is grammar. A clearer distinction be- 
tween form and function is needed. It is instructive to contrast Wallace’s Grammar 
with Porter’s Idioms in this regard. 

74 GGBB, 509 (he lists other examples of the instantaneous present in his discussion of 
that category, but does not repeat these forms there [ibid., 517-8]). Matt. 13:19, 
TTavTÓs dKoúoirros tóv Xóyov rf\s paaiXeias Kai pf| auviévTos epx^Tai ó 
TTOi'ripós Kal apirá¿€i tó ecnTappévoi' év tí¡ Kap8í(ji aírroO (when anyone hears 
the word of the kingdom, and does not understand it, the evil one comes and 
snatches away what has been sown in his heart); John 10:29, oü8els 8waTai 
ápTrá¿€iv €K Tfjg x €l POS“ tou ffaTpós (no one is able to snatch them out of the 
Father’s hand). Note that these examples do not express present time, but are tempo- 
rally unrestricted. The second example is also an infínitive (which Wallace says 
elsewhere has no time reference [ibid., 498]), not an indicative form. 

75 The classic discussion of performatives is found in J. Austin, How to Do Things 
with Words (his defmition of performative is found on 5-6). 

76 FVA, 187-90; the only aorist in the NT that may fit this category is Luke 16:4, and it 
is debatable if this is a true performative or if it should be classed as a dramatic 
aorist (thus FVA, 276). For a discussion of performatives using the perfective form 
in Hebrew, see Waltke-O’Connor, § 30.5.Id. 

77 An Accordance search of the Gospels for {"Xeyco" <FOLLOWED BY> <WITHIN 2 
Words> [PRONOUN dative]} within the clause results in 183 hits and ineludes varia- 
tions such as: [eyu Se/apr^] Xéyw 8é/yáp upiWcrot. 

78 This might be taken as a past reference to the statement recorded earlier in 3:3, but 
the form of the statement is different (edv \ir\ tis yevvr|0fj dvwGev—third person in 
contrast to the second person address in v. 7) and is probably better understood as a 
reference to what Jesús was speaking at that moment. The use of the aorist form in 
v. 7 is parallel with the present form used in v. 3 (apf|i/ ápf|i/ Xeya) aoi) which 
Wallace cites as an example of an instantaneous present (GGBB, 518). 

79 Since this form occurs in a parable and is therefore best classed as temporally unre¬ 
stricted, the forcé of this example is somewhat diminished. Since Wallace probably 
would not classify it as temporally unrestricted, however, the explanation suggested 
in the text above retains its forcé in terms of his argument. 


80 GGBB, 509-10. 
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81 There were two major approaches to the verb, one of which was the Stoics’ 
aspectually-based approach (see the references in the next note). 

82 See the detailed discussion in Binnick, Time and the Verb, 3-26; also PVA, 18-22. 
Ruijgh’s summary is essentially correct, although he may have overlooked the Stoic 
approach to aspect (which combined aspect and time): “Les grammairiens grecs de 
PAntiquité décrivent les valeurs de toutes ces formes en termes temporels et 
modaux. lis ne se servent pas de la notion modeme de l”aspect’ [sic]” (“Valeurs 
Temporelles,” 197). 

83 See the note regarding English tenses on p. 225 n. 22. 

84 GGBB, 510. 

85 A related issue that carnes greater weight (though it does not relate to the validity of 
the theory) is the criticism by Silva that both Porter and Fanning need to be more 
specific regarding how their respective theories relate to exegesis. He concludes that 
“exegetes and pastors are well advised to say as little as possible about aspect” 
(“Response,” 82; cf. his comments on 78-9 and his Explorations in Exegetical 
Method, 73-9). 

86 McKay, “Time and Aspect in New Testament Greek,” 227-8. 

87 GGBB, 510. 

88 See for example, S. McKnight, Introducing New Testament Interpretaron, espe- 
cially the editor’s preface, 9-13; also G. Fee, New Testament Exegesis; and Silva, 
Exegetical Method. The perceptive essay by D. Carson is also pertinent: ‘The Role 
of Exegesis in Systematic Theology,” in Doing Theology in Today 's World, ed. 
J. Woodbridge and T. McComiskey, 39-76. 

89 GGBB, 510, particularly n. 43. 

90 These will be examined in considerable detail in the next chapter. 

91 Wallace lists this as one of his objections to a nontemporal view of the verb. His 
argument is that the temporal reference is necessary to explain instances such as the 
historical present in which the verb’s aspect is “entirely suppressed” (GGBB, 510, 
see also 508-11). It is not clear, however, that the semantic potential of aspect is 
ever “suppressed.” A variety of uses at the level of pragmatics often results in 
instances in which the forcé of the aspectual component combines with many other 
factors, but the semantic element must remain or there is nothing with which to 
combine these other factors. 

92 Regarding the lexical root fallacy, see the classic volume by J. Barr, The Semantics 
of Biblical Language, as well as Carson, Exegetical Fallacies, 27-64; P. Cotterell 
and M. Tumer, Linguistics and Biblical Interpretation, 106-25; Silva, God, Lan¬ 
guage and Scripture, 86-97; and Ídem, Biblical Words and Their Meanings, 17-51. 
Regarding the historical approach to the cases as evidenced, e.g., in ATR, 446-543, 
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see J. Louw, “Linguistic Theory and the Greek Case System,” Acta Classica 9 
(1966): 73-88; E. Nida, Linguistic Interludes, 78-9; Silva, God, Language and 
Scripture, 102-11; and Porter, Idioms, 80-3. 

93 Silva, “Response,” 79. Wallace echoes the same sentiment (GGBB, 510-2). 

94 J. Louw, “Linguistic Theory,” 73-88, the quote is from 76; Louw cites the Germán 
terminology from Brugmann’s Griechische Grammatik, § 436. Louw suggests the 
following semantic defmitions for the cases. The nominative expresses “the mere 
nominal stem”; the genitive, restriction; the dative, togethemess; and the accusative 
“denotes relation to the constructional chain without defming the relation” (Louw, 
“Linguistic Theory,” 79-83). 

95 Porter explains his approach in similar fashion: “I am primarily concemed with 
defíning the essential semantic component(s) of tense usage in Greek, i.e. use of the 
tense forms at the level of code or network which allows various pragmatic mani- 
festations at the level of text” (PVA, 82). 

96 See the summary of Olsen’s model in chapter 1. 

97 PVA, 104; cf. Olsen, “Model,” 22. 

98 Olsen, “Model,” 255. Porter would not disagree with Olsen regarding the future 
form which he views as an anomaly in the verb system of Greek that is not fully 
aspectual, expressing expectation (see PVA, 403-39). The future form will be dis- 
cussed later in the book. 

99 This section is longer than previous ones due to the importance of Olsen’s argu- 
ment. Olsen not only objects to Porter’s view, but also proposes an altérnate theory 
that requires a more lengthy response. 

100 In addition to Gal. 4:20 and Acts 25:22 (discussed in the text above), see also Rom. 
9:3 and 2 Cor. 11:1. Porter classes the use of the imperfect form eTTpeTTev in 
Hebrews 7:26 as timeless (‘The Date of the Composition of Hebrews and Use of the 
Present Tense-Form,” in Crossing the Boundaries: Essays in Biblical Interpretaron 
in Honour of Michael D. Goulder, ed. S. Porter, P. Joyce, and D. Orton, 308). 

101 The adverb apn modifíes TTapetvai Tipos úpág, not rjGeXov, but the present forcé 
of the total statement still remains. J. Mateos and J. Pelaez note that “con formas 
verbales de presente, apn sitúa el hecho en el presente del hablante (sema: 
simultaneidad)” (“El Adverbio apn en el Nuevo Testamento,” FNTS [1995]: 90). 

102 Contra E. Burton: “In all these cases, however, what is strictly stated in the Greek is 
merely the past existence of a State of desire; the context alone implies what the pre¬ 
sent State of mind is” ( Moods and Tenses, § 33 [hereafter cited as BMT]). It would 
seem more accurate to say that the context makes the present desire most obvious 
with only possible implications regarding any past desire. 

103 E.g., R. Longenecker, Galatians, WBC, vol. 41, 196. 
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104 This is Porter’s suggestion, PVA, 210. Similarly, J. Alexander describes the imper- 
fect here as referring to “an actual and present wish” which expresses a courteous 
request (A Commentary on the Acts of the Apostles, 401). 

105 Olsen, “Model,” 291. 

106 ATR, 886. 

107 Despite an unsatisfactory explanation, it is significant that Robertson did see the 
problem with making this a past time reference. At another place Robertson also 
cites this text and says that “Paul is speaking of present time” (ATR, 919). Here he is 
discussing the indicative mood and proposes that sometimes the imperfect indicative 
is used as a “polite idiom” (ibid.). L. Morris also notes the present desire ( Galatians, 
142). 

108 FVA, 251. Wallace, likewise, classes these two examples as voluntative imperfects 
(a subclass of his conative imperfect), and explains that the action so described was 
almost attempted, but was not carried out. “Often,” he says, “the notion conveyed is 
that the action was contemplated more than once.” The same objections applies to 
this suggestion as to Robertson’s. It is interesting, though, that Wallace lists this as 
portraying present time: “what is portrayed with this usage frequently is present 
time in which the action is entirely unrealized in the present. The imperfect seems to 
be used to indícate the unreal present time” ( GGBB , 551-2). This confuses the unful- 
filled realization of the content of the wish with the reality of the desire itself. The 
imperfect in this text does not indícate “unreal present time,” but a very real present 
desire at the time of the speaker. The element that is unrealized is expressed by the 
infinitive in both of these examples. 

109 Continued relevance is Olsen’s explanation (“Method,” 290). It seems strained, 
however, to understand these statements as meaning “it was necessary” and “I was 
desiring” and to limit to a pragmatic implicature from the context the notions “it is 
still necessary” and “I am still desiring.” Another text best analyzed as omnitem- 
poral use may be Eph. 5:4, aicrxpÓTqs Kal pwpoXoyía f\ eírrpcnreXía, a ouk 
aví)K€V, áXXá páXXov' cuyapuma (which are out of place). See also ávqKev in 
Col. 3:18 and KaOqKev in Acts 22:22. Present reference may be necessary to explain 
Acts 1:16, éSei 7rXqpü)0f)vai tÍ)v ypa<(>qv (it is necessary for Scripture to be ful- 
filled) if Peter’s intended reference is to the process of filling Judas’ position (as 
Porter suggests, PVA, 211) rather than to Judas’ suicide. This would be consistent 
with yeypaTTTat yáp in v. 20 and the punctuation of the NIV and NASB which place 
w. 18-9 in parentheses. On the other hand, 8et ouv in v. 21 may require a contrast, 
with the imperfect e8ei in v. 16 alluding to Judas’ death and the subsequent neces- 
sity being introduced with the present form 8ei in v. 21. Luke 15:32, €Ú<|>pav0f¡v'ai 
8é Kal x^pq^ai éSci, may also be analyzed in two different ways. “It was neces¬ 
sary to celébrate and rejoice” would refer to the celebration at the time of the older 
brother’s retum, but “it is necessary...” may also be appropriate since the celebra¬ 
tion was ongoing and that ongoing necessity may well be the father’s point. In any 
event, Olsen’s dismissal of these examples as conditionals that refer to “past pos- 
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sible worlds” does not appear to fít the context (though that may be a legitímate 
explanation for Acts 24:19 which she also cites; “Method,” 292). 

110 For 0éXü), present = 159 x, imperfect, 23 x, aorist, 26 x, poúXopai, present 27 x, 
imperfect, 6 x, aorist, 4 x ; 8ei, present, 85 x, imperfect, 16 x. See the comments in 
this regard in S. Baugh, “Twelve Theses on Greek Verbal Aspect” (post on 
B-Greek, 27 March 1997, s.v.,“RE: Aspect Theses,” archived at <http://sunsite.unc. 
edu/bgreek/archives /97-03/0484.html>) and Silva, Exegetical Method, 78. 

111 PVA, 245, defended and elaborated on 245-90. 

112 Olsen, “Method,” 296-9. There are some similarities of this with the traditional 
deflnition that explains the perfect as a combination of aorist and present (e.g., BDF, 
§ 340). Olsen’s explanation, however, is nuanced with considerably greater care and 
avoids some of the objections that Porter raises (PVA, 251-9). Fanning defines the 
perfect as a complex verbal category that ineludes extemal (i.e., perfective) aspect, 
stative Aktionsart, and a dual time reference (anterior action, present results) (FVA, 
290, see also 103-20). 

113 Porter cites many more examples: more than 60 representative texts are listed from 
fifteen NT books (and some texts have múltiple perfect forms with past reference) 
(PVA, 260-5). Even if one takes exception with some of these examples, many of 
them are still valid. 

114 Olsen acknowledges this and suggests that the result is that her statement regarding 
present relevance is therefore unfalsifíable: “everything uttered is relevant at the ST” 
(“Model,” 298, referring to Grice’s maxim of relevance). If present relevance is so 
broad and vague, one wonders if it has sufficient valué to provide a cogent explana¬ 
tion of the perfect form. 

115 J. Adamson says that these “perfect tenses are of prophetic anticipation rather than 
‘historical record’” (The Epistle of James, NICNT, 185); cf. P. Davids, “prophetic 
anticipation” (Commentary on James, N1GTC, 175) and J. Mayor, “prophetical per¬ 
fect” (The Epistle of St . James, 154). Porter suggests that the reference to the last 
days in v. 3 “implicates future reference” (PVA, 267), but this ignores the fact that 
the NT views the last days as having already begun (Heb. 1:2). 

116 Carson refers to this statement as proleptic (The Gospel According to John, 569). 
Fanning lists a number of other texts which display what he calis a proleptic perfect 
(FVA, 304-5). These are statements which inelude or imply a conditional element; 
the perfect in the “apodosis” specifíes the future State that will exist if and when the 
condition is fulfílled (John 20:23; Rom. 13:8; 14:23; Jas. 2:10; and 1 John 2:5). 

117 See also 1 John 4:12, Geóv ouSels tróttot€ Te0éaTai, which would gloss the same 
way. The traditional English translation, “no one has ever seen God,” may be pref- 
erable for stylistic reasons, but that should not determine the meaning of the state¬ 
ment. This takes ttwttotc as a broader reference than simply past time (Burton 
seems to limit it to past time in this text [BMT, § 88]); that it can also refer to the 
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future may be seen in John 6:35 (W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicón of the New 
Testament and Other Early Christian Literature, 732 [hereafter cited as BAGD]). 

118 FVA, 50-1, 60; Silva, “A Response to Fanning and Porter on Verbal Aspect,” in 
Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics , ed. S. Porter and D. Carson, JSNTSup, 
80:79-80; Schmidt, “Aspect,” 72. 

119 FVA, 60-1; this, of course, is Fanning’s primary focus; Porter does not discuss these 
areas in detail, although he recognizes their validity (see PVA, 86-7). 

120 Recensión de Biblical Language and Linguistics, 221. 

121 “Les Valeurs Temporelles des Formes Verbales en Grec Anden,” in The Function 
of Tense in Texis, ed. J. Gvozdanovic and T. Janssen, 205. 

122 Madure cites only two, however (review of Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New 
Testament, with Reference to Tense and Mood, by S. Porter, Churchman 105 
[1991]: 75). 

123 Carson, “Introduction,” 24. 

124 The most common use of each tense is represented by only one example since no 
one disputes this use; two or sometimes three instances are given for other uses. The 
category “temporally unrestricted” is not refined further (e.g., to omnitemporal or 
timeless). Many examples contain other debatable exegetical issues, but neither 
their inclusión here ñor the translation given is intended to make any particular 
exegetical point; the focus is on the form/s marked with bold text in each instance. 

125 This example is discussed in R. Decker, “The Semantic Range of vvv in the Gospels 
as Related to Temporal Deixis,” TrinJ, n.s., 16 (1995): 203-4; see also Carson, 
John, 482-3,486-7. 

126 E.g., D. Black, “Introduction,” in Linguistics and New Testament Interpretaron, ed. 
D. Black, et. al., 12; A. du Toit, “The Significance of Discourse Analysis for New 
Testament Interpretaron and Translation,” Neot 8 (1974): 54-9; and M. Silva, “Dis¬ 
course Analysis and Philippians,” in Discourse Analysis and Other Topics in Bibli¬ 
cal Greek, ed. S. Porter and D. Carson, JSNTSup, 113:102. 

127 See the definitions and discussion of the semantics/pragmatics distinction on p. 167 
n. 43. 

128 Porter, “Discourse Analysis,” 18-20; this article summarizes four approaches to dis¬ 
course analysis in NT studies. Porter follows the model of discourse analysis devel- 
oped by M. Halliday (see his summary on 28-9). 

129 “Referential component” is roughly equivalent to semantics. The terminology is 
from S. Fleischman who defines four components of language: the “referential com¬ 
ponent is concemed with the propositional content of utterances,” the “textual 
component” is “a language’s resources for creating and organizing discourse that is 
intemally coherent,” the “expressive component” refers to the affective and conative 
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functions that express the personal attitudes of the participante, and the “metalin- 
guistic component houses a language’s resources for talking about itself ’ ( Tense and 
Narrativity, TLS, 5-6). 

130 Ibid., 6-7. Since this is not a primary focus of this study, it will not be developed 
here (though it is worthy of additional study). This function of aspect is a major 
focus of J. Reed’s article using Philippians as a model: “Identifying Theme in the 
New Testament: Insights from Discourse Analysis,” in Discourse Analysis and 
Other Topics in Biblical Greek, ed. S. Porter and D. Carson, JSNTSup, 113:75-101. 
Porter also suggests this role of aspect ( Idioms, 23). 

131 Levinson, Pragmatics, 5 5. 

132 Utterance must be understood here in its technical sense as distinct from sentence. 
As Levinson explains, “The distinction between sentence and utterance is of fun¬ 
damental importance to both semantics and pragmatics. Essentially, we want to say 
that a sentence is an abstract theoretical entity defíned within a theory of grammar, 
while an utterance is the issuance of a sentence, a sentence-analogue, or sentence- 
fragment, in an actual context.... It is customary ... to think of an utterance as the 
pairing of a sentence and a context, namely the context in which the sentence was 
uttered. It is important, but in practice exceedingly difficult, to maintain this dis¬ 
tinction at all times in the study of meaning” (ibid., 18-9). “In traditional biblical 
exegesis it has been customary to focus attention almost exclusively on semantics, 
and within semantics there has been concentration on the meaning of words, lexical 
semantics. But the human communication semiotic is more complex than this 
approach supposes” (Cotterell and Tumer, Linguistics, 13, see also 18, 22). 

133 Figure 18 illustrates the defínitions given by the modem originator of semiotics, 
Charles Morris (1938). The data is given in Levinson, Pragmatics, 1. The defíni¬ 
tions in the paragraph preceding the table are to be preferred as more technical and 
refined than those of Morris; the interrelationships, however, are still the same. 

134 Deixis is a loan-word formed from SeiKvupi and particularly forms such as 8eí£ü>. 
The noun form which would most closely approximate deixis is not attested in 
Greek literature. As used in pragmatics, deixis means “pointer.” 

135 Lyons, Semantics, 2:637. Levinson’s defínition of deixis is more general: “the ways 
in which languages encode or grammaticalize features of the context of utterance 
or speech event, and thus also concems the ways in which the interpretation of 
utterances depends on the analysis of that context of utterance” ( Pragmatics, 54). 
C. S. Smith, although not using the terminology of deixis, refers to “pragmatic con- 
ventions” such as lexis, argumente, and adverbials that together form a composite 
portrait of aspectual meaning; these inelude many of the same factore being consid¬ 
erad under the terminology of deixis above (Aspect, xv-xvi). P. Friedrich, although 
employing a much broader defínition of aspect than is used here (he appeare to con¬ 
fíate aspect and Aktionsart), nevertheless is quite clear that there is a signifícant 
interaction between aspect and contextual factors. He does not describe these in 
terms of deixis, but he is describing a signifícant part of that category. “Aspect is ... 
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always in part handled by a system of preverbs, auxiliarles, or other adverbial ele- 
ments with variously linear or punctual meanings. Such adverbial elements are part 
of the underlying verb phrase. Aspect thus involves relations—or at least their pos- 
sibility —with auxiliary structures.... The possibility of cooccurrence ... between 
verbal and adverbial subcategories is the universal criterion for aspect. In fact, the 
nonprimary functions of aspect always depend on contexts of this sort in all lan- 
guages, and in many cases, even the primary functions do.... The basic fact is thát 
aspect necessarily involves the possibility or potentiality of adverbialization, notably 
in the case of quantitative, durational features” (“On Aspect and Homeric Aspect,” 
4). 

136 Levinson, Pragmatics, 58. 

137 “Contextual factors” here is not limited to surrounding text in the document being 
studied, but inelude relational, social, and presuppositional elements as well—to 
ñame but a few Ítems necessary for understanding. An illustration which Levinson 
uses in an earlier section may be helpful. Consider this brief story: “Jill wanted to 
get Bill a birthday present, so she went and found her piggy-bank; she shook it, but 
there was no noise; she would have to make Bill a present.” As Levinson explains, 
“in order to understand the little story..., one needs to know the following assorted 
faets: presents are usually bought with money; piggy-banks are used to hold money; 
piggy-banks are generally made of a dense material like metal or plástic; money 
inside a container of dense material will generally rattle, etc.” (ibid., 21-2). Neither 
deixis ñor pragmatics ineludes the stúdy of these encyclopedic factors, but both 
inelude the study of how the grammatical statements point toward some of these 
factors—none of which is expressly identified in the utterance. Although such fac¬ 
tors are often assumed, cross-cultural settings seldom provide a one-to-one match in 
necessary assumptions. A conscious identifícation of these matters is part of the 
interpretive process. First-century Hellenistic culture matches twentieth-century 
American culture far less frequently than is sometimes assumed. 

138 It will be evident in the following paragraphs that the common deictic indicators 
have little semantic content of their own, but depend on the context for their refer- 
ent. (They are much like pronouns in this regard.) This illustrates their functions as 
“pointers” rather than as content words. 

139 Ibid., 59. 

140 The following summary is drawn largely from Levinson, Pragmatics, 54-96. For a 
somewhat different approach to deixis, though utilizing similar categories, see Cot- 
terell and Tumer, Linguistics, 236-40. 

141 Cotterell and Tumer, Linguistics, 236; Levinson, Pragmatics, 68-73; Lyons, 
Semantics, 2:636-46; and PVA, 101-2. 

142 PVA, 101, notes this use with reference to Jesús Christ, but also notes that some 
instances refer to Christ as present (i.e., after the crucifixión and ascensión); other 
indicators are needed in such cases. 
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143 Cotterell and Tumer, Linguistics, 236-9. 

144 PVA, 102. 

145 Note that person and place deixis may be combined for greater specifícity: tó 8é 

KaOíaai €K |iov ti eüwi/upwv (“to sit on my right or left,” Mark 10:40) 

specifies right and left in orientation to the speaker rather than the hearer. 

146 Some words are ambiguous, e.g., epxopai can indícate either “come” or “go”; 
prepositional prefíxes may be used to clarify this as in aTT€pxo|iai, “to depart.” 

147 Cotterell and Tumer, Linguistics, 239; Levinson, Pragmatics, 79-85; and Lyons, 
Semantics, 2:690-703. See also Louw and Nida’s domains: § 15, Linear Movement; 
§ 16, Non-Linear Movement; § 80, Space; § 81, Spatial Dimensions; and § 82, Spa- 
tial Orientation ( Greek-English Lexicón of the New Testament Based on Semantic 
Domains [hereafter cited as GE LSD]). Locational deixis can sometimes serve a tem¬ 
poral function as well (T. Shepherd, “The Narrative Function of Markan Inter- 
calation,” NTS 41 [1995]: 525-8). 

148 Levinson, Pragmatics, 85, 87; see also Cotterell and Tumer, Linguistics, 239-40. 
Porter suggests that “this category is potentially the most important and most helpful 
in discussing temporal reference in Greek, since it focuses on larger units, but it is 
also bound by serious limitations, since it is dependent upon all of the other deictic 
categories to a large degree, i.e. all the other categories are found within discourse, 
including person, time, and place deixis” (PVA, 101). He makes no suggestion as to 
how the temporal implications of discourse might be implemented, however, other 
than to observe that genre may be helpful in that historical narrative, e.g., suggests 
past time reference (PVA, 102). 

149 Coding time (CT) is the time an utterance is spoken or written. This is to be con- 
trasted with receiving time (RT): the time that utterance is heard or read. In oral 
communication, CT is normally the same as RT (but not always; a delayed telecast 
has different CT and RT). In written communication CT and RT are usually distinct 
times. (Place deixis, though in many ways similar to time deixis, difíers in that 
location in space [the deictic center] must always, strictly speaking, be different for 
speaker and hearer [Comrie, Tense, 15].) This has ramifications for what has been 
called in biblical studies the “epistolary aorist.” The traditional explanation is that 
this involves projection of the deictic center onto the addressee and RT (though that 
terminology is not usually employed) (ibid., 15-8; Levinson, Pragmatics, 62, 73-4). 
For a different analysis of the epistolary aorist, stressing the aspectual forcé of such 
verb forms, see PVA, 228-30. 

150 For example, yesterday may refer to the entire previous day (“Yesterday was Mon- 
day”) or to just one point during that day (“I changed the oil yesterday”). Other 
cultures have different conceptions of time and as a result a different set of terms. 
“The Amerindian language Chinantec has four named days either side of today; 
Japanese ñames three days back from today, and two ahead; Hindi has the same 
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word for yesterday and tomorrow (i.e. it glosses as ‘the relevant day adjacent to the 
day including CT’)” (Levinson, Pragmatics, 75). 

151 Cotterell and Tumer, Linguistics, 239; Levinson, Pragmatics, 73-9; and Lyons, 
Semantics, 2:677-90. 

152 E.g., does next Tuesday, if spoken on Monday, refer to the next day, or to Tuesday 
of the following week? 

153 The data for the charts, though not necessarily the structure, classifications, or 
glosses, come from GELSD, domain § 67, Time, as checked against and supple- 
mented from BAGD. Glosses given are not exhaustive of the semantic range of each 
term, but represent only a general equivalent of use in a temporal context. The gloss 
given is often not the most frequent use of the word since many are also used in 
nontemporal ways. Words used only once or twice in a temporal sense are usually 
omitted (unless it is used this way in Mark). In addition to the indicators listed here, 
there are nearly a hundred additional words or phrases listed in GELSD, § 67 that are 
used in a temporal sense only one or two times outside Mark in the NT. 

154 McKay discusses some of these temporal adverbs and how they affect temporal 
reference (“Time and Aspect in New Testament Greek,” 227). 

155 Some adjectival indicators may also occur substantivally (e.g., to TrpwTos, the 
Jirst), but such instances are usually not repeated in the lexical/nominal indicator 
section of the chart. Adjectives that are used substantivally almost exclusively (at 
least in the NT) are, however, listed under Lexical/nominal indicators instead (e.g., 
ói|uos). 

156 Technically, émoOcra is the participle of eireipi (BAGD, 284,296). 

157 This participle of e\u has a temporal forcé several times in the NT 
(BAGD, 334). 

158 There are many variations with aiwv/aiiuviog that employ various combinations of 
the article and a preposition to express different temporal nuances (see GELSD, 
§§ 67.25, 87, 95, 133 for examples). 


Introduction to Part Two 

1 Falsifiability is not an easy test to apply in the humanities, especially in linguistics. 
Ñor does such an approach provide useful conclusions in every instance. For the 
limitations of this approach, see D. Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics, 9- 
10 . 

2 McKay, “Repeated Action,” 36. V. Poythress has expanded this criterion helpfully 
by comparing research programs in scientific and biblical studies. “Suppose two 
disciplinary frameworks vie for our attention and allegiance. One disciplinary 
framework has a long record of success. But it is now struggling with growing areas 
of anomalies that so far have been integrated into the framework only with diffículty 
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or not at all. Nevertheless, because of its record of past success, it is rational to hope 
that continued effort might succeed in explaining the anomalies. 

“The second framework, by contrast, is new. It is a modifícation of the oíd one, 
and so hopes to build on the successes of the oíd framework. But it has not yet suc- 
ceeded in explaining the whole fíeld that the oíd framework covered so well. It has 
no long track record. However, it shows promise because it has done better in 
accounting for some of the anomalies that have come to trouble the oíd framework. 
It is rational, then, to hope that continued effort might enable people to succeed in 
using the new approach to explain everything explained by the oíd framework, and 
the anomalies as well” (Science and Hermeneutics, FCI, vol. 6, 130-1). 

3 PVA, 5. 

Chapter Three 

1 W. Klein lists several ways that languages encode temporal reference: “the gram- 
matical categories tense and aspect; inherent temporal features of the verb (and its 
complements), such as punctuality, durativity, etc; complex verb clusters, such as to 
begin to sleep, to continué to smoke, etc; temporal adverbials of various types; spe- 
cial particles, such as the Chinese perfectivity marker le; principies of discourse 
organisation, such as ‘the order in which situations are reported corresponds to their 
temporal order in reality’” (Time in Language, GL, 14). The temporal reference 
System of koine Greek incorporates several of these temporal deictic elements, a 
number of which are explored in this chapter and the next. 

2 As a convenience to the reader, for each specifíc word discussed references are 
regularly cited for BAGD, EDNT, and GELSD, and, where relevant, DNTT, TDNT, and 
TLNT unless there is either no entry for the word in question or if the information is 
not particularly extensive or helpful. 

3 B. Fanning, Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek, 31, 41 [hereafter cited as FVA] 
and M. Olsen, “A Semantic and Pragmatic Model of Lexical and Grammatical 
Aspect,” 2-12. 

4 D. Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics, 122-4, 155-7, 201-3 [hereafter 
cited as GGBB]; H. Smyth, Greek Grammar, §§ 1444, 1447, 1539-43; A. Robertson, 
A Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 469-71, 495, 522-3 [hereafter cited as 
ATR]; F. Blass, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other Early Christian 
Literature, §§ 161, 186, 200-1 [hereafter cited as BDF]; J. Louw, “Linguistic 
Theory and the Greek Case System,” Acta Classica 9 (1966): 83-4. Wallace 
suggests that “the gen. focuses on kind of time and/or time during which an 
extended event takes place; the dat., on the other hand, focuses on a point of time in 
which a usually instantaneous event takes place” (GGBB, 155 n. 42). This is true in 
Mark as a general rule, but there is at least one exception for each case that is evi- 
dent there: Mark 13:35 uses a genitive in reference to a punctiliar event and 2:24 
employs a dative to describe an extended event (see each instance in the text below). 
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5 G. Winer notes that the “use of the simple genitive of... time ... is almost confíned 

to certain standing formulas” (A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek, 
258-9). He lists the following phrases that fimction in this way: vuktós, pecnis 
i/uktós, qpepag Kal vuktós, and opGpou PaOéos [TR; NA 27 , paOéios]. 

All instances of these in Mark are included in the text above. Cf. GGBB, 123. 

6 The accusative usually indicates extent of time. For the terminology and the Román 
división of the night into four watches (rather than the Jewish three watches), see 
W. Bauer, A Greek-English Lexicón of the New Testament and Other Early Chris - 
tian Literature, 868 (s.v., 4>uXaKq) [hereafter cited as BAGD] and G. Lovik, “Ex- 
pressing Time in the Gospels” (Th.D. diss., Grace Theological Seminary, 1973), 
135-6,139-41,147-50. It would be possible, if a bit clumsy in English, to transíate: 
“during the evening watch, or during the midnight watch, or during the cock-crow 
watch, or during the early moming watch.” Common translations here such as “at 
midnight” ( NIV ; NASB) are inaccurate since they suggest a point of time rather than 
the period of time within which something may happen. 

7 The ET night and day actually ineludes the initial 8ia ttovtós as well; a very formal 
(and rough) translation would read “through all [the] night and day....” 

8 See also Mark 16:2, Kal Xíav ttpwl tí¡ pía twv aappárcov epxoi/Tai em tó 
p.vrpjL€iov ái/aTeíXavTos toO f|Xíou (on the fírst day of the week). The genitive of 
aáppaTov> also occurs in a temporal sense in 6:2 and 16:1, both times in a genitive 
absolute. 

9 Smyth, Grammar, § 1447. The dative is often used with év to express time (e.g., 
Mark. 2:19, 23); these instances will be treated in the section on prepositions below. 
In addition to the examples cited in this section, Robertson (ATR, 523) lists ev tt¡ 
yeveq (Mark. 8:38) as a dative of time, but the reference there seems to be local 
rather than temporal. 

10 On the difficult textual problem involving rf\s OuyaTpós aírroí) f Hpa)8iá8os, see 
R. Gundry, Mark, 320 [hereafter cited as GM]. It is not considered here since it does 
not affect the phrase under consideration. 

11 C. Moule’s translation here, at his birthday feast, would seem to imply that the ban- 
quet (SeiTn/ov) was but one event during a larger festival event (yeveaíois) (An 
Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek, 43). It is more likely that the plural reflects 
the fact that Greek festival ñames are usually neuter plural words (see N. Tumer, 
Syntax, in J. Moulton, A Grammar of New Testament Greek, 3:26-7 [hereafter cited 
as MHT] and the comments of C. Conrad on B-Greek, 5 Sept. 97, s.v. “Re: Mark 
6:21, GENESIOIS— plural?” <http://sunsite.unc.edu/bgreek/archives/97-09/0426. 
html>). BAGD, 154 and J. Moulton and G. Milligan, The Vocabulary of the Greek 
Testament, 123 [hereafter cited as M&M] cite parallel examples of the dative of 
yevéaia (both singular and plural forms) used in the papyri in a temporal sense. 

12 Similar uses with roís adppaaii/ are found in Mark 1:21; 3:2, 4. The plural is fre- 
quently used idiomatically to refer to a single Sabbath. 
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13 The word ¿Traúpiov is discussed in the next section. 

14 The dative form of ripipa occurs frequently in Mark in the phrase év €K€Ívt| tí¡ 
ripepg (in that day). See the later section on prepositions. 

15 Mark 13:35 was discussed above under the genitive (see peaomjKTiov in that text). 

16 BDF translates “throughout day and night” (§ 161.2). Many English translations use 
some form of functional equivalence at this point; e.g., NASB , “and goes to bed at 
night and gets up by day, and the seed sprouts up and grows.” 

17 GGBB, 64 and S. Porter, Idioms of the Greek New Testament, BLG, vol. 2, 87 (“Al- 
though it resembles the use of the accusative case for extensión of time, it is far less 
well-coordinated syntactically and even less semantically precise”). R. Young ( In¬ 
termedíate New Testament Greek, 15) classes this reference as an adverbial nomi- 
native rather than create a sepárate category for a nominative of time; likewise 
W. Perschbacher, New Testament Greek Syntax, 127. W. Simcox ( The Language of 
the New Testament, 78) suggests a break or parenthesis in sense here: “they continué 
with me—it is now three days.” J. Moulton calis it a parenthetical nominative 
(Prolegómeno, in MHT, 1:70). In his addenda, Robertson lists about 20 references in 
the LXX where nominative forms have temporal reference (ATR, 1390-1). N. Tumer 
classifies this use as a Hebraism and attributes it to the LXX (Style, in MHT, 4:17), 
but that is an unnecessary expedient (on Hebraisms/Semitisms, see S. Porter, Verbal 
Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament, with Reference to Tense-and Mood, SBG, 
vol. 1, 111-56 [hereafter cited as PVA], who rejects the category, although 
acknowledging that the frequency of some idiomatic uses may be due to Semitic 
“enhancement”). Likewise J. Doudna suggests that it is best explained as a result of 
literal translation from a Hebrew source (The Greek of the Gospel of Mark, JBLMS, 
vol. 12,13, 74-5). 

18 The parallel is Matt. 15:32; M. Zerwick suggests that the variants here point to the 
identity of the temporal reference with three different cases (Biblical Greek, § 54). 
For example, in Mark 8:2, the dative qpepais is found in B; in Matt. 15:32, the 
accusative r|pepas is found in place of the nominative in K 0/ 13 1241 1424. 

19 The following adverbs are not used temporally in Mark: áeí, apa, ai/wOei/, ápn, 
aupiov, á<t>v<i), eXaaaov, é£íjs, eneiTa, é<t>áTra(;, exOes, KaGefrjs, óXíyov, óaáias 
eáv , TTapaxpiipa, ttoXv, ttü)ttot€, Taxéws, tóxica, uaTepoi/. 

20 BAGD, 214; EDNT, 1:371-2; DNTT, 2:53-5; GELSD, §67.61; and TDNT, 3:330-3. 
Although the reference is always future in the NT, the superlative form eyyicrra is 
used of an event that is near in the past in 1 Clement 5:1, áXX’ Iva twv ápxaíiov 
uTToSeiypáTtov' TTauawpeGa, eXGwpev éni tovs éyyiOTa yevopevoug áOXqTás 
(but, to pass from the examples of ancient days, let us come to those champions who 
lived very near to our time) (J. Lightfoot’s translation: The Apostolic Fathers, 2:25, 
text; 2:273, translation). Spatial proximity can also be indicated by éyyvs (for the 
spatial use, see GELSD, § 83.26). 
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21 BAGD, 233-4; EDNT, 402; and GELSD, § 67.44. 

22 BAGD, 267; EDNT, 1:456; and GELSD, § 67.193, s.v. evuuxa. 

23 GELSD, § 67.113; see also BAGD, 272, 273 and EDNT, 2:1,2, 3. 

24 EDNT, 2:3. 

25 BAGD, 283. It occasionally shows up in the LXX in the accusative or genitive, 
depending on the goveming preposition, though always with the article. See also 
EDNT, 2:18-9. 

26 GELSD, 1:654 n. 21 and EDNT 2:18. In biblical literature the complete phrase occurs 
only in Num. 11:32, rr\v ripépav rr\v énaúpiov. Outside biblical Greek, TÍji 8’ 
¿Traúpiou ripepai is found in a 3d C. papyrus, P Lille 1.15 2 (M&M, 230; cf. LSJ, 
612). 

27 Although not so used in Mark, tt¡ éiTaúpiov can function alone, i.e., asyndetically, 
without a conjunction, like an “expanded conjunction” (R. Buth, “Ow, Aé, Kai, 
and Asyndeton in John’s Gospel,” in Linguistics and New Testament Interpretation, 
ed. D. Black, 155); e.g., John 12:12. 

28 BAGD, 315-6; and EDNT, 2:66; cf. GELSD, § 67.128, “extensión of time up to and 
beyond an expected point.” 

29 BAGD, 321; EDNT, 2:78; GELSD, § 67.6; and TLNT, 2:118-20. 

30 Note also the adjective form: Mark 6:21, Kai yevopévris ripepas eÚKaípou (the 
opportune time). 

31 As McKay phrases it, rj8ri with an aorist or imperfect verb “may mark present time 
only as the point against which the effective pastness of the verb is measured” 
(“Time and Aspect in New Testament Greek,” NovT 34 [1992]: 227). There are no 
uses with the imperfect in Mark. As noted above, the form, at least in Mark, does 
not appear to be significant in this regard. See also BAGD, 344; EDNT, 2:113-4; and 
GELSD, § 67.20. 

32 Mark 4:37, Kai yíveTai XaiXai|> peyáXíi ávépou Kai Ta KÚpaTa eTrepaXXev eís 
tó ttXoiov, <í)(7T€ f\dr\ yepííeaGai tó ttXolov (and there carne a strong wind storm, 
and the waves were breaking into the boat so that the boat was already being filled); 
11:11, Kai eíafjXGev eis TepocróXupa eís tó lepóv Kai TrepipX€i|>dp€uos TravTa, 
oirías fj8n ouaTig Tfjg wpas, e^rjXGev els BíiGavíav peTa twi/ SwSeKa (and he 
entered Jerusalem [and went] into the temple; and looking around at everything, 
since it was already late, he went out to Bethany with the twelve). 

33 Mark 8:2, OTrXayx^C 0 ! 101 ¿ TTl óxXov, oti t|St| r|p€pai Tpeis Trpoapéuouaív 
poi Kai ouk €xouaiv tí ^áywai^ (I have compassion for the crowd, because they 
have already been with me three days and have nothing to eat), note the deictic 
relevance of ripépai Tpeís; 13:28, ótov f)8ij ó KXáSos auTfjs airaXós yei/r|Tai 
Kai eK<t>úr) tó <t>úXXa, yivwaKeTe óti éyyus tó Ge pos éaTÍv (when its twigs have 
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already become tender and its leaves come out, you know that summer is near). In 
13:28 the forcé of the passage is temporally unrestricted (parabolic genre), but 
within the rhetorical context there is a relative “past up to present” connotation; the 
subjunctive yévr|Tai adds the idea of potentiality. 

34 The two adverbs f)8r| and TíáXai are essentially synonymous in this text. This is 
reflected in the textual variant f\br\ for TráXai in this text (see NA 27 ). 

35 In addition to the single occurrence in Mark and the Synoptic parallel in Matt. 
26:45, see also Acts 27:20; 1 Cor. 7:29; Gal. 6:17; 2 Tim. 4:8; Heb. 10:13. Not all 
are temporal; some are the equivalent of oív. The reference in Mark 14, however, 
does appear to be temporal. See M. Thrall, Greek Partióles in the New Testament, 
NTTS, vol. 3, 25-30. 

36 BAGD, 480, gives several possible translations: “you are still sleeping!” “do you 
intend to sleep on and on?” “meanwhile, you are sleeping,” and “you are sleeping in 
the meantime?” A. Jannaris suggests that tó Xoittóv is to be taken as a colloquial 
term synonymous with ovv in this case. He would then transíate and punctuate as: 
“well, are ye sleeping and resting? It is enough! Behold ... arise! let us go” (“Mis- 
readings and Misrenderings in the New Testament,” Expositor, 5th series, 8 [1898]: 
428-31). The word order argües against this; if tó Xomói' were fimctioning as a 
conjunction here, it would more likely stand ahead of Ka0eú8eT€ than after it. Gun- 
dry suggests that “the betrayal that Jesús predicted is already in motion as Judas 
leads ‘the sinners’ to the place.... Jesús sees them in the distance; so there-is no 
need for the three disciples to watch any more. Ka0eú8eT€ TÓ Xoiiróv Kai ávaTTaú- 
eo06 needs to be taken, then, as an exasperated command, ‘Sleep for the remainder 
[of the time till the betrayer has drawn near] and rest,’ rather than as a disappointed 
question.... The present tense of the imperative verbs underlines Jesús’ exaspera¬ 
ron” (GM, 857; cf. Cranfield, The Gospel According to Saint Mark, CGTC, 435). 
See also EDNT, 2:360. 

37 BAGD, 518; EDNT, 2:424; and GELSD, § 67.130. 

38 See the longer study from which this very brief summary has been drawn: 
R. Decker, “The Semantic Range of vvv in the Gospels as Related to Temporal 
Deixis,” TrinJ, n.s., 16 (1995): 187-217. Key discussions of vvv inelude BAGD, 
545-6; GELSD, §§ 67.38, 39; and M. Thrall, Greek Partióles, 30-1. 

39 Both Mark references do refer to a past event. Elsewhere in the NT there are a few 
uses that are future (Matt. 26:33) or timeless (1 Cor. 13:8). See BAGD, 592; EDNT, 
2:542; and GELSD, § 67.10. 

40 ‘The extensión of time up to a point but not beyond” (GELSD, § 67.130); see also 
BAGD, 592 and EDNT, 2:542. 

41 Contra the NIV: “But Jesús still made no reply.” This would suggest that he had not 
answered previously (but note v. 2). The NASB more accurately represents oiíkctl at 
this point: “But Jesús made no further answer.” Cf. GM, 925. 
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42 “The negation of extending time up to and beyond an expected point” ( GELSD , 
§ 67.129). See also BAGD, 593 and EDNT, 2:543. 

43 Although often an adverb (both instances in Mark are adverbial), óijié can also 
ñinction as an improper preposition with the genitive. In such instances it indicates a 
subsequent event: after, e.g., Matt. 28:1, ’O^e 8é aappdiw ( after the Sabbath). 
See BAGD, 601 and GELSD, § 67.51. 

44 More formally this text may be translated, “when it carne to be late” 

45 BAGD, 601 (and references cited there); EDNT, 2:554; and GELSD, 
§§ 67.76, 197. 

46 BDF, § 104.3. Note, e.g., the mthout/within contrast in Mark 7:18 (e£ü)0€vO and 
7:21 (eawBev). 

47 BAGD, 604; EDNT, 3:4; and GELSD, § 67.153. 

48 The preposition €K with Trai8ió0ev is somewhat redundant; note that a number of 
MSS omit 6K with no change in meaning (AKMUÍ1/ 13 2 C 28*» c 69 124 157 579 
700 788 1071 1346 and Üft) (R. Swanson, New Testament Greek Manuscripts: 
Mark, 143). 

49 BAGD, 605; cf. TDNT 5:717, “the essential pt. in the meaning is antithesis to the 
present; it makes no difference whether the event in question took place hours or 
centuries before.” See also EDNT, 3:7 and GELSD, § 67.22 (contrast § 67.24). 

50 This section follows, with a few modifícations, R. Buth, “Mark’s Use of Palin and 
Its Relationship to Discourse and Plot Analysis,” NOT 61 (1976): 32-6. The primary 
thrust of Buth’s article is to demónstrate one of Mark’s techniques of textual cohe¬ 
sión by the use of uáXiv. This contrasts sharply with Peabody’s study which uses 
the occurrences of ttoXiv and other vocabulary and grammar statistics in an attempt 
to demónstrate redactional pattems of various “hands” in Mark. His primary goal is 
to identify the redactional features that have the greatest likelihood of coming from 
the hand of Mark (D. Peabody, Mark As Composer, NGS, vol. 1; for his discussion 
of TTaXiv, see 56-7, 95, 125-47, 161-6; E. Pryke, Redactional Style in the Marcan 
Gospel, SNTSMS, vol. 33, 96-9 is similar). Buth’s article, though much shorter, 
makes better sense of the use of tíóXiv than Peabody’s. For other lexical discussions 
ofnáXiv see BAGD, 606-7; EDNT, 3:9; GELSD, § 67.55; and TDNT, 5:717. 

51 Some (e.g., BAGD, 607) have sensed a problem in 15:13 (oí 8é raXiv €Kpa£av 
OTaúpüKJOV aírróv [and again they shouted]). The problem is that this is the first 
recorded cry for Jesús’ crucifixión, the second coming in v. 14. Perhaps the best 
explanation is proposed by Gundry (GM, 928, 938) who argües that TráXiv refers to 
the crowd’s demand for the release of Barabbas in v. 11—which they may well have 
yelled to Pilate. An altemative is reflected in the NASB: And they shouted back, 
“Crucify Him!” This use would have one parallel in Mark 11:3, (xaí eu0us aírróv 
aTToaTeXXei iráXiv <L8e [and immediately he will send it back here]). This would 
form a small fourth category of usage (11:3 fits here with or without 15:13). Yet 
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another explanation of 15:13, proposed by Moulton and Milligan (M&M, 476, with 
papyrus parallels; see also J. Moulton, Accidence and Word-Formation, in MHT, 
2:446) and followed by Buth (“Mark’s Use of Pa/Zw,” 35) and V. Taylor ( The Gos- 
pel According to St. Mark, 192), is that TrdXiv should be translated as further, then, 
thereupon in this text. 

52 Buth, “Mark’s Use of Pa/Zw,” 32. 

53 Ibid., 33. D. Lührmann also notes the use of TraXív to link the narrative sections 
here (Das Markusevangelium, HNT, 57; see also 46). 

54 BAGD, 609; EDNT, 3:12; and GELSD, § 67.88. 

55 BAGD, 688; see also Peabody, Mark As Composer, 67. 

56 Temporal: R. Guelich, Mark 1-8:26, WBC, vol. 34a, 272, “he appealed to him many 
times”; emphatic: GM, 104, 251, 262; MHT, 2:446; A. Bruce, The Gospels Accord¬ 
ing to Matthew, Mark and Luke, in EGT, 1:372; both: H. Swete, The Gospel 
According to St. Mark, 31, 95. 

57 BAGD, 686; EDNT, 3:130; and GELSD, § 67.11. 

58 BAGD, 695; EDNT, 3:141; GELSD, § 67.30; and A. Rijksbaron, Temporal & Causal 
Conjunctions in Ancient Greek, 33. Note that ttót€ is the interrogative adverb of 
time, not the particle ttot€, at some time or other, when, then (BAGD, 695). The 
particle ttoté does not occur in Mark; it is used only once in the NT (Gal. 2:6). 

59 BAGD, 724; EDNT, 3:186-7; and GELSD, § 67.187. 

60 BAGD, 726; EDNT, 3:187-8; GELSD, §67.18; and TDNT, 6:868-70. Technically, 
TTpwTov is the neuter form of the adjective TrpóiTos, ti, ov . The adverb does not 
require a temporal connotation; it can also indícate degree. 

61 BAGD, 749; EDNT, 3:241; GELSD, § 67.205; and TDNT, 7:269-75. Outside Mark’s 
gospel the word is used metaphorically of a period other than 24 hours (see the dis- 
cussion of the metaphorical use in the EDNT and TDNT articles). 

62 BAGD, 807 (s.v. Taxfe) and GELSD, §§ 67.56, 110. 

63 Rarely Kat tote means “at that time” without indicating sequence (e.g., Mark 13:21 
and Matt. 24:10). 

64 BAGD, 823-4; EDNT, 3:367; and GELSD, §67.47. See also R. Buth, “’Edayin/ 
Tote — Anatomy of a Semitism in Jewish Greek,” MAARAV 5-6 (1990): 33-48. 

65 The following discussion summarizes a much longer study of euGús in Mark’s gos¬ 
pel: R. Decker, “The Use of eüGús (“immediately”) in Mark,” JOMAT 1 (1997): 90- 
120 . 

66 Mark has an unusual concentraron of occurrences of eüGus. In narrative material 
(Matthew-Acts), euGug occurs 51 times. Of these, 41 instances are in Mark (1:10, 
12, 18, 20, 21, 23, 28, 29, 30, 42, 43; 2:8, 12; 3:6; 4:5, 15, 16, 17, 29; 5:2, 29, 30,42 
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(2 x); 6:25, 27, 45, 50, 54; 7:25; 8:10; 9:15, 20, 24; 10:52; 11:2, 3; 14:43, 45, 72; 
15:1.) Matthew has 5, Luke and Acts have 1 each, and John has 3 instances of 
euGús. The more common word in the narrative sections is eüGéws which occurs 13 
x in Matthew, only once in Mark, 6 x in Luke, 3 x in John, and 9 x in Acts (32 x 
total). It is obvious that Mark had a distinct preference for eúGús over euGewg. 
(G. Dalman suggests that the “excessive frequency” of eüGúg in Mark “must depend 
on the particular predilection of the author, and is due probably to Greek rather than 
Jewish-Aramaic influence” [The Words of Jesús Considered in the Light of Post- 
Biblical Jewish Writings and the Aramaic Language , 29].) 

These factors suggest that eüGús is a characteristic Markan word that contrib¬ 
utes to Mark’s emphasis on the actions of Jesús and is part of the vocabulary that 
gives the Gospel its unique flavor. In this regard, see W. Lañe, The Gospel of Mark, 
NICNT, 25-8. M. Hooker suggests that the frequent use of eíiGús “gives a sense of 
urgency to the narrative,” although she also recognizes that it can be used in the 
weakened sense of “so next” (The Gospel According to Saint Mark, BNTC, 45). 
Likewise Gundry writes that “the frequency of Mark’s use of eúGús, ‘immediately,’ 
does not mean that the adverb has lost its vitality for him; rather he wants to portray 
a ministry full of powerful activity” (GM, 86). See also D. Lührmann, Das Markus- 
evangelium, HNT, 46, 52. H. Riley, however, suggests that the “feeling of urgency” 
that pervades Mark is due to two factors: the omission of extensive didactic sections 
and the unusual predominance of eüGús. He suggests that if eüGúg does not carry 
the forcé of “immediately” often assigned to it (and he does not think that it does), 
the effect of Mark wóuld be little different than that of Matthew if the teaching sec¬ 
tions were removed from the first Gospel (“Euthus in Mark,” Appendix 1 of The 
Making of Mark: An Exploration, 215). That is, Mark may not intend to convey a 
sense of urgency in his writing. 

67 Gundry would apparently not agree with this assessment. In his comments on 6:25 
he says that “‘with haste’ [peTa aiTouSqs] is not quite synonymous with ‘immedi¬ 
ately’; for one can do something slowly even though doing it right after something 
else” (GM, 321). Although his remark contrasts eüGús with peTa OTTouSqs, he 
seems to limit eúGús to the meaning “immediately, doing it right after something 
else.” This explanation is consistent with Gundry’s handling of evQús elsewhere in 
Mark and would reject meanings such as “quickly” as well as a conjunctive use. 
Gundry’s argument also rests in part on the difference between two expressions in 
English (“with haste” and “immediately”) whose semantic domains are not neces- 
sarily parallel to those of the Greek terms (eüGús and peTa oTrouSíjg). If the 
semantic domains of euGús* and peTa aTTouSqs overlap at all, Gundry’s argument 
for a distinction is inadequate. The summary given in this section suggests that 
euGvs can, indeed, overlap with peTa (7 ttou8í¡s. In his discussion of 11:2 he also 
makes an explicit point that eüGús must mean “immediately” in contrast to “right 
after” (ibid., 624). 

68 D. Daube points out that eúGús often indicates “the planmássige, steady, blow upon 
blow succession of events” in Mark (The Sudden in the Scriptures, 48). 
P. Ellingworth also suggests some discourse-based considerations regarding the use 
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of evQvs that are worth pursing (“How Soon is Tmmediately’ in Mark?” BT 4 
[1978]: 414-9). 

69 Riley, Making of Mark, 217. This third category was suggested by F. C. Burkitt who 
argued that Kal e¿0ús is not used in Mark in a temporal sense but as a connective 
equivalent to the Hebrew waw consecutive. The major basis for this conclusión was 
that eu0ús is frequently lacking in the Sinaitic Syriac versión, thus suggesting that 
the Syriac translators considered it unnecessary since it was viewed as equivalent to 
a waw consecutive. The explanation that Burkitt gives is included in an excursus at 
the end of the discussion of eí> 0 i> 9 . 

70 The following passages are adverbial uses of evOús: 1:28, 43; 3:6; 4:15, 16, 17, 29; 
5:2; 6:25, 50, 54; 7:25; 9:20, 24; 14:45. 

71 Of the 41 instances of €i)0úg in Mark, 25 use this phrasing. (It is also used once in 
each of the other Synoptics and once in Acts.) Classical Greek uses €Ü0úg ... kcú 
paratactically; although this has similarities to one use of Kal evOvg noted above, it 
is a different construction and does not appear in the NT (Smyth, Grammar, § 2169). 

72 Mark 4:5; 6:45; 9:15; 11:2,3; 14:72. 

73 Also notable is the fact that Mark is characterized by the “monotonous repetition of 
kai ... at the beginning of sentences. Of the approximately 583 sentences in 
Mark..., approximately 376, or 64.5%, begin with kai” (P. Ellingworth, “The Dog 
in the Night: A Note on Mark’s Non-Use of KAI, ” BT 46 (1995): 125. This may be 
one factor in the semantic forcé of the combined phrase Kal eü0ús in Mark. 

74 Mark 1:42; 2:8; 5:29, 30,42a; 10:52. 

75 Mark 1:10, 12, 18, 20, 21, 23, 29, 30; 2:12; 6:27; 8:10; 14:43; 15:1. Riley catalogs 
1:28 here as well, arguing that the spread of “Jesús’ fame ... could not have been 
instantaneous: Mk 1:28 only means that as a result of what had happened, the fame 
of Jesús was (then) spread abroad” ( Making of Mark, 217). This is possible, but he 
does not consider the possibility that €Ú 0 i >9 can mean quickly rather than immedi- 
ately. R. Pesch refers to this usage of Kal eí>0í>s as stilistisch-interjektionelle and 
compares it with the Hebrew rom. He also points out that Mark frequently uses a 
sequence of two Kal €Í>0ús phrases to connect Doppelszenen, citing 1:10, 12; 1:18, 
20; and 1:21, 23 as examples (Das Markusevangelium, 2 vols., HTK, 1:89-90). 

76 A recent example of this problem (and a surprising one given the careful attention 
applied in most areas of his work) is Gundry’s commentary on Mark. In almost 
every instance of evQvs in Mark, Gundry insists that it adds some degree of empha- 
sis. D. Holwerda’s review points out such problems: “Not unlike the rabbis, Gundry 
discovere great significance in every particle. One hates to fault a commentator for 
the cióse grammatical and stylistic reading of a text..., but at times one is over- 
whelmed by so many bits of detail” (“Review of Mark: A Commentary on His 
Apology for the Cross, by R. H. Gundry,” Calvin Theological Journal 30 [1995]: 
255). Gundry does tell the reader in his introduction that he approaches the text in 
this way: “The commentary contains an attempt to make interpretive capital out of 
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Mark’s grammar and style” (GM, 24). The result seems to be over-exegeting in 
many cases. J. Kleist ( The Gospel of Saint Mark, 161-2) also insists on emphasizing 
rapidity in each instance. 

77 GELSD, § 67.53; cf. R. Bratcher & E. Nida, A Translator's Handbook on the Gospel 
of Mark, HFT, vol. 2, 44. Riley argües that this statement “seems to mean that Jesús 
went straight to Capemaum; if so, this could not have been on the sabbath, when 
there would have been no casting or mending of nets: Kai eüGús at Mk 1:21 can 
only mean ‘and then on the sabbath’” ( Making of Mark, 217). His conclusión is cor¬ 
red, but the objection he raises (no work on the Sabbath) is not necessarily legití¬ 
mate. The events of Mark 1:14-2la could have taken place on a Friday, with the 
synagogue teaching in the evening (the Sabbath began at sundown). 

78 An altérnate translation might be: “and on the next Sabbath he went into the syna¬ 
gogue and taught” (GELSD, § 67.53). 

79 GM, 73; see also 80. 

80 This is an awkward verse and the translation given above has paraphrased somewhat 
to make the sense clear. In particular, qv (“there was”) is not translated, the second 
Kaí is assumed to be resumptive, and Xéywv is regarded as redundant in English. 

81 Riley, Making of Mark, 217. 

82 W. Howard, “Semitisms in the New Testament,” appendix in MHT, 2:446. See also 
Taylor, Mark, 160, and D. Lührmann, Das Markusevangelium, HNT, 39 (“Durch 
Kai eúOús [in Mk. 1:]12 wird das Geschehen wie in 10 unmittelbar mit dem 
vorausgehenden verknüpft”). 

83 MHT 3:229. This agrees closely with Burkitt’s view of Kai eúGús as a connective 
(see the excursus below). 

84 MHT 4:29; see also G. Kilpatrick, “Some Notes on Markan Usage,” BT 7 [1956]: 2- 
9,51-6, 146, and BDF, § 102.2. 

85 Riley, Making of Mark, 217-8. 

86 Aorist verbs domínate, but they do so in every category and are thus not helpful in 
determining usage in any specifíc text. 

87 F. Burkitt, Evangelion da-Mepharreshe, 2:89 (the quotation is incorrectly cited by 
J. WeiB as from vol. 1 [“EYOYZ bei Markus,” ZNW 11 (1910): 125]). 

88 A. Merx, Die Evangelien des Markus und Lukas nach der Syrischen im Sinaikloster 
gefundenen Palimpsesthandschrift, 2:15-23. (WeiB summarizes Merx’s view on 
125-6 of “EY0YX bei Markus.”) 

89 Ibid., 126. 

90 Ibid., 133. 

91 WeiB thus agrees with Merx against Burkitt (ibid., 126, 133). 
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92 Though evidenced elsewhere in the NT, the following are not used temporally in 
Mark: axpi + gen., pexpi(s) + gen.; ótyé + gen.. Tipo + gen., upóg + gen. 

93 BAGD, 87; EDNT, 1:125; and GELSD, § 67.131. 

94 Note that the v./. in D and W makes this explicit: xa! an’ áyopás ojav eXBwaiv 
(UBS 4 , ad loe, and Swanson, Mark, 105). BAGD (12) comments that this v./. is the 
correct interpretation. 

95 See BDF, § 209.4; BAGD, 12; N. Tumer, Grammatical Insights into the New Testa- 
rnent, 57-8; and Winer, Grammar, 776 n. 3 (both BDF and BAGD cite several clas- 
sical parallels to this construction). For an altemative explanation (“they do not eat 
anything from the market...”), see M. Black, An Aramaic Approach to the Gospels 
and Acts, 37; see also Guelich, Mark, 365. This explanation has been rejected by 
many scholars (e.g., Cranfield, Mark, 234; BAGD, 12; Lañe, Mark, 243 n. 5; and 
Tumer, Grammatical Insights, 58). 

96 BAGD, 179-80; EDNT, 1:296; and GELSD, § 67.136. 

97 BAGD, 180; BDF, § 223.1. This use of 8ía with the genitive is not attested as exten- 
sively in the NT, but it does occur in Acts 24:17 and Gal. 2:1. 

98 See the earlier statement by Jesús and the Jews’ response in John 2:18-22. Gundry 
suggests Mark 13:1-2 as the background against which this statement is to be 
understood; he therefore emphasizes numerous differences between Jesús’ prophecy 
of the temple’s destruction in 13:2 with the accusation recorded in 15:48 (GM, 884- 
5). Although it is true that Mark’s readers would not likely have known of the ear¬ 
lier events of John 2:18-22 (certainly not from Mark’s gospel which does not 
inelude that pericope—though they could have heard of that event from Peter’s 
preaching or other oral, and perhaps even written, sources), it is surely strained to 
juxtapose two very different statements and contexts. 

99 ATR, 594; see BAGD, 228-9; EDNT, 1:398; and GELSD, §§ 67.117,160. 

100 This is a common NT idiom, especially in the Johannine literature (singular, eís tóv 
altiva, Matt. 21:19; Mark 3:29; 11:14; Luke 1:55; John 4:14; 6:51, 58; 8:35, 51, 52; 
10:28; 11:26; 12:34; 13:8; 14:16; 1 Cor. 8:13; 2 Cor. 9:9; Heb. 1:8; 5:6; 6:20; 7:17, 
21, 24, 28; 1 Pet. 1:25; 1 John 2:17; 2 John 1:2; the plural form, els toüs altivas, 
Luke 1:33; Rom. 1:25, 9:5; 11:36; 16:27; 2 Cor. 11:31; Heb. 13:8; 1 Pet. 5:11; and 
the double plural, els toüs altivas Ttiv altivwv, is found in Gal. 1:5; Phil. 4:20; 
1 Tim. 1:17; 2 Tim. 4:18; Heb. 13:21; 1 Pet. 4:ll;Rev. 1:6, 18; 4:9, 10; 5:13; 7:12; 
10:6; 11:15; 15:7; 19:3; 20:10; 22:5). The LXX also employs such phraseology 
frequently (see TDNT, 1:199-200). This is apparently not a common expression 
outside biblical Greek. BAGD (27) cites two specific writers who employ the term 
(Isocrates, 4th C. BC, and Diodorus Siculus, lst C. BC) and several collections of 
papyri, but no other writers from the main body of classical and koine literature. A 
TLG search adds only 12 instances of the expression prior to the NT (they range 
from the 4th to the lst C. BC): Hecataeus Abderita (Fragment 3a,264,F.25.651), 
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Timaeus Historicus (Fragment 3b,566,F.124d.3) [both use the singular form], the 
Apocalypse of Ezra (the singular in quarta 131.12 and the plural in 33.5), Dionysius 
Scytobrachion (Fragment la,32,F.7.289), Life of Adam and Eve (28.8 and 28.12, 
both singular; the plural appears in 43.13), Philo Judaeus (Gig. 19.3; Prov. 2.19.4, 
both singular), and Diodorus Siculus (Bibliotheca Histórica 1.56.1.5; 3.61.6.6; 
4.1.5.1; and 21.17.2.1 [the fírst and third of these are listed in BAGD). 

101 TDNT, 1:198-200 and DNTT, 3:829-30. The plural forms, however, may carry such 
connotations if the context allows. T. Holtz argües that Mark 3:29 should be taken 
in an eschatological sense due to an “explicit quotation of the OT” (“aíwv,” in DNTT, 
1:45), but no such quotation appears in this pericope. He is correct, however, that it 
is “the context which determines such an interpretaron” (ibid.). Eschatological 
themes are not present in either Mark 3:29 or 11:14. 

102 ATR, 597; see BAGD, 236; EDNT, 1:403; and GELSD, §§ 67.33, 131. 

103 ATR, 586-7; see BAGD, 260; EDNT, 1:448; and GELSD, §§ 67.33, 136. 

104 See also Mark 8:1, ’Ev éiceívais Tais qpépais ttóXiv ttoXXoü óxXou óvtos Kal 
pq éxóvTwv tí <j>áyü>aiv, TTpoaKaXeaápevos tous paOqTas Xéyei aírrois* (in 
those days). [Although not obvious from the minimal context given here, the geni- 
tive absolute constructions at the beginning of this sentence make it clear that both 
participles describe the crowd. The point is not that Jesús was without food, but that 
the crowd had nothing to eat.] Mark 13:17, oval 8é Tais év yaaTpl exoneráis Kal 
Tais 0qXa£oúaais év éiceívais Tais qpépais (in those days). Mark 13:24, 
’AXXd év ¿Keivais Tais qpépais p€Ta Tqv 0Xu|hv eKeívqv ó qXios 
OKOTiaOqaeTai, Kal q aeXqvq oü Sakrei tó <(>éyyos aín-fjs (in those days). As in 
the last two references, the phrase is often eschatological in the NT (see Doudna, 
Greek of Mark, 126-7). 

105 Mark 2:20, éXeuaovTai 8é qpépai orav ánapOq an’ outwv ó vup<|>íos, Kal tót€ 
vqaTeuaouaiv év €K€Ívq TÍj qpepg (in that day they will fast). Since qpepa may 
refer to more than a 24-hour period (BAGD, 345-7), this reference is not to the day 
on which the bridegroom is actually taken, but rather to the period of time during 
which he is absent—though obviously beginning with the day he is taken. 

106 Mark 4:35, Kal Xéyei aí)Tois év exeívq Tq qpépg óilrías yevopévqs* 
8iéX0ü>|iev eís tó Trepan (on that day when evening carne). 

107 Mark 10:30, ou8eís ¿otiv ... éáv pf| Xápq éKaTonTarrXaaíova vvv év t^ Kaip(p 
TOÚTff) oiKÍas Kal á8eX<|)oí)s Kal á8eX<()ás Kal pqTepas Kal TeKva Kal áypous 
peTa Siwypwv, Kal év T<j) alcovi T(¡) épxopév^ aíwviov (now in this time ... 
in the coming age). Mark 13:11, Kal ÓTan áyioain upas rrapa8i8óvTes, pq rrpo- 
pepipváTe tí XaXqaqTe, áXX’ 6 éán 8o0q upiv év éK€ÍVT| Tq <¡Spg touto 
XaXeiTe* ou ydp ¿erre upéis oí XaXounTes áXXá tó rrveupa tó áyiov (at that 
time). It would appear precarious to propose more specifíc temporal references for 
the altérnate words used (qpépa, Kaipós, wpa). None of the phrases is sharply 
defined and all are essentially synonymous. 
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108 See also Mark 14:2, éXeyov yap- \lt\ kv TÍ) éopTÍj, piiTTOTe éaTai OópuPos toü 
Xaoü (not during the Feast), and Mark 15:29, Kat oí mxpaTTopevópevoi 
épXaa<t>qpouv aÜTÓv kivoüvtcs Tas Kec()aXás avTwv Kal XéyovTes* oüá ó koto- 
Xüwv tóv vaóv Kal oÍKoSopwv kv Tpialv T| pe país (in three days). 

109 In this instance eyévero is essentially pleonastic; on this LXX-type construction 
(éyeveTO [+ koí] + finite verb), see K. McKay, A New Syntax of the Verb in New 
Testament Greek, SBG, vol. 5, 57 (§ 6.1.6). In all the examples that McKay cites 
there is a temporal expression included that modifies éyéveTo. 

110 Tumer also suggests Mark 6:48 as a use of év in a temporal fashion: Kal íSwv 
auTous Paaavi£o|i€vous kv T<j> éXaúveiv, rjv yap ó ave pos évavTÍos aírrois..., 
epx^rai TTpós auToús (straining while they were rowing ), MHT, 4:22. The rowing 
and the straining might be more closely identified here, but it is certainly true that 
the straining occurred during the rowing. 

111 A similar use of ev with the dative tí¡ ó8ü) to express time is found in Mark 9:33, 
34; 10:32; and (perhaps) in 8:3 (locative is possible here). The same phrase in 10:52 
must be locative. 

112 BAGD, 286; EDNT, 2:22; and GELSD, § 67.33. 

113 There is some discussion regarding a possible contradiction here that should at least 
be noted. The question relates to whether or not Abiathar was actually the high 
priest at the time of the events cited. Technicaíly, Ahimelech (Abiathar’s father) 
was the high priest at the exact time David ate the bread. The phrase ém ’ApiaOdp 
is probably not intended to be that specific; it identifies merely the general time 
involved. Since Abiathar became high priest shortly after this event and was more 
prominent in the biblical narrative, a reference to his time is very appropriate. (See 
G. Archer, Encyclopedia of Bible Difficulties, 362). For an altérnate interpretaron 
that takes ém in a locative sense (in the passage about Abiathar), see GM, 141-2, 
146; Lañe, Mark, 115-6; J. Wenham, Christ and the Bible, 81-4; and ídem., “Mark 
2:26,” JTS, n.s., 1 (1950): 156. (Cf. 12:26, ém toü Potou [in the account of the 
bush], where a temporal use makes no sense.) This altérnate interpretaron would be 
more attractive if the ém phrase occurred in v. 25 adjacent to oü8€ttot€ avéyvwTe 
(have you never read), rather than in v. 26, sandwiched between the verbs eiofjXOev 
and é<t>ayev (on this objection, see A. Rogers, “Mark 2:2 6,” JTS, n.s., 2 [1951]: 44- 
5). 

114 E.g., dative (BAGD, 287-8), Heb. 9:26, “ém ouvTeXeíq twv aíwvwv”; and accusa- 
tive (BAGD, 289), Acts 3:1, “ém Trjv wpav tí\s TTpoaeuxTiS tt)v évdTqv.” It does 
occur in a v./. in Mark 15:1, Kal eüGüs éirí TÓ irpaíí (in the morning)\ this is found 
¡n A W 0250/’> 13 33 üft (see NA 27 ). 

115 BAGD, 334-5 and EDNT, 2:96-7. For the temporal use of éwg as a conjunction, see 
below. 


116 BAGD, 406 and EDNT, 2:253. 
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117 BAGD, 510 and EDNT, 2:413. 

118 The same reference occurs in the other two passion predictions in Mark: Mark 9:31, 
eSíSaaicev yáp tovs pa0r|Tás avrov Kal eXeyev aírroíg óti ó uíós tou 
áv0pií)TTOv Trapa8i8oTat €is x e lp Q S ávGpanTwv, Kal aTTOKTevoOaiv' aiiTÓv, Kal 
áiTOKTai/Gels [lera Tpcls Tulipas ávaaTiíaeTai (and having been killed, after 
three days he will rise”). Mark 10:34, Kal ép.TTaí^ouaiv' aírro) Kal epTrrijaouaiv 
a¿Tü) Kal paanyíüaouaii/ aín-óv Kal aTroKTevoOaiv, Kal |i€Ta Tpcis T| pepas 
ávaaTqaeTai (and after three days he will rise”). Porter comments on the temporal 
deixis in these three passages (PVA, 429). The three references are crucial to a dis- 
cussion of the chronology of the Passion Week. The issue lies in whether the 
expression is to be understood as indicating after x days or on the xd day, as well as 
whether or not an inclusive reference is intended (i.e., is the speaker’s day 
counted?). The precise referent is not critical to the present purpose of establishing 
the various forms of temporal deixis evident in Mark. For a discussion of the Pas¬ 
sion chronology in light of these temporal expressions, see Lovik, “Time in the 
Gospels,” 111-4; GM, 801; and Pesch, Das Markusevangelium, 2:323-8. 

119 See the discussion of the text in chapter 5. 

120 BAGD, 645 and EDNT, 3:72. 

121 R. de Beaugrande and W. Dressler prefer the designation junctive indicators 
because not all “conjunctions” link things that have the same status. They subdivide 
junctives into conjunction (e.g., and), disjunction {or), contrajunction {but), and 
subordination {because) {Introduction to Text Linguistics, LLL, vol. 26, 71ff). While 
a helpful and correct classification, it is more technical than required for the present 
purposes. 

122 For édi/, see under ottou eáv below (compound indicators). Not used temporally in 
Mark: €TT€Í,€TTáv', andeTreiSq. 

123 BAGD, 334 and EDNT, 3:96-7. For the temporal use of ews as a preposition, see 
above. 

124 Rijksbaron, Temporal & Causal Conjunctions, 140. This “stretch of time” refers to 
the verb in the main clause that is modified by the subordínate eios clause. 

125 Burton, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New Testament Greek, § 321 [hereafter 
cited as BMT]. 

126 A general distinction between ews with perfective and imperfective verbs appeare to 
be possible in NT usage. With a perfective verb ews usually means until or some- 
times befare (Matt. 2:9, 13; 5:18, 26; 10:11, 23; 12:20; 16:28; 18:30; 22:44; 23:39; 
24:34, 39; 26:36; Mark 6:10; 9:1; 12:36; 14:32; Luke9:27; 12:59; 13:35; 15:4; 17:8; 
20:43; 21:32; 22:34; Acts 2:35; 1 Cor. 4:5; 2 Thess. 2:7; Heb. 1:13; 10:13; James 
5:7; Rev. 6:11), but rarely while (perhaps only in Mark 14:32? see below). With an 
imperfective verb (which is less common) ews sometimes means while (Mark 6:45; 
John 9:4), other times until (John 21:22, 23; 1 Tim. 4:13). In these last three texts 
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BDF (§ 383.1) notes that the use of the indicative (unusual, since ews normally 
govems the subjunctive), and particularly the present form used of future time, is 
here equivalent to ev ¿ epxopai. Burton translates all three as “while I am coming” 
(BMT, § 328). BAGD notes that the contemporaneous forcé of while is always found 
with the present form (334). 

127 Altematively, Burton suggests that this phrase is to be understood as an indirect 
statement, the direct statement being ews aTToXúü) (while I am sending) (BMT, 
§ 328). 

128 The NASB prefers until and translates, “Sit here until I have prayed” (so also BMT, 
§ 325). The NIV translates, “Sit here while I pray.” This example is unusual in that 
éü >9 normally requires áv with the aorist subjunctive (BAGD, 334.1.b). 

129 Fanning says that with the aorist, ewg exeludes “a simultaneous occurrence of the 
subordínate action” (FVA, 403). This would rule out while as a legitímate transla- 
tion, despite the fact that while would be a smoother translation in English. 

130 Ellingworth suggests that the non-use of Kaí may also be significant, and in the 
example he cites, Mark 6:16, a temporal participle is used (aKOÚaas, when he 
heard) in a resumptive fashion, picking up the narrative from v. 14 after an brief 
interlude (“The Dog in the Night,” 126). 

131 A third might be listed, although the temporal factor does not come from Kaí. It is 
common for Mark to begin sentences with koí (markedly more so than other NT 
writers, BDF, § 442; Zerwick, Biblical Greek, § 454) and often this is followed with 
a participle that is best translated into English as a temporal adverbial participle. 
The Kaí is often redundant in English in this instance and may be omitted (NIV usu- 
ally does so; NASB usually maintains both, “and when...”). For example, Mark 2:1, 
Kat elaeXOwi/ ttóXiv eis Ka(t>apvaoúp. ( when he carne again into Capemaum... 
[or] and coming again into Capemaum...). Representative instances of this in Mark 
inelude: 2:1,16; 3:21; 5:2, 21; 6:2, 20, 22, 34, 38,47, 53; 9:14, 20, 33; 10:47; 11:13; 
12:34; 14:17; 15:25, 35; and 16:1. 

132 BAGD, 392; EDNT, 2:227 makes the same point. Other instances outside Mark 
inelude Matt. 26:45 and John 2:13. See also J. Denniston, The Greek Particles, 293. 

133 Kleist, Mark, 153. K. Titrud also translates Kaí as when in this text, but lists it as 
subordination rather than coordination (“The Overlooked KAI in the Greek New 
Testament,” NOT 5 [1991], 25). Robertson points out that such uses of Kaí are 
“rather startling.” In this text he suggests that ótc would be the usual connective. It 
is not, however, a Hellenistic idiom, for the same use occurs in classical Greek as 
well (ATR, 1182-3). See also BDF, §§442.4, 442.4(4); MHT, 2:421-2; Winer, 
Grammar, 543; and Zerwick, Biblical Greek, § 4558. 

134 M. Reiser observes that “Ein solches Verháltnis liegt gelegentlich in Sátzen vor, 
deren Vordersatz einen Imperativ und deren Nachsatz ein Verb im Futur—oder 
Prasens statt Futur—, gelegentlich einen weiteren Imperativ enthált” ( Syntax und 
Stil des Markusevangeliums im Licht der hellenistischen Volkliteratur, WUNT, vol. 
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11, 120). In other instances of “verb-Kat-verb” pattems, the relationship may be 
simultaneous (e.g., 1:35, e£r\\Qev Kai aTTfjXGev' eis epqpov tóttov (he went out 
and departed to a lonely place); or 5:39, tí GopupeiaGe Kai KXaíeTe; [why are you 
troubled and crying?]) or subsequent (e.g., 4:27, Kai KaOeúSq Kai éyeípqTai 
yÚKTa Kai qpepav [and he sleeps and he rises night and day]; or 5:6, eSpapev Kai 
TTpoaeKwqaev' aírrá) [he ran and bowed before him]); only the context can deter¬ 
mine the relationship. 

135 This is different from an ecbatic Kai which indicates the result of the preceding 
verbs rather than an additional action. Such a use may be seen in the second koí of 
Mark 10:21 (cited above): Kai e£eis Gqaaupóu ev oupai/w. 

136 Examples of this inelude: Mark 1:17, SeuTe ornau pou, Kai TToiqaü) upas yevéa- 
Gai áXieis ávGpwTTüíu (follow me, and I will make you físhers of men). Mark 2:9, 
eyeipe Kai apov tóv KpápaTTÓi/ aou Kai TiepiTráTei (get up and take up your mat 
and walk)—where a clear sequence is intended, but which is just as obvious when 
left as and in English. Mark 6:22, aiTqoóy pe 6 éáv GéXqg, Kai 5a íoü) aoi (ask ... 
and I will give it to you). Mark 8:34, eí tis GéXei ottíoü) pou aKoXouOeiv, 
aTrapvqadaGü) éauTÓv Kai ápaTO) tóv OTaupóv aÜToO Kai aKoXouGeÍTw pot (take 
up his cross, and follow me). (Reiser translates, “dann mag er mir folgen” [Syntax 
und Stil, 120], but this ignores the fact that the final verb is also an imperative. It is 
more likely that these three verbs are all parallel rather than the last introducing a 
permissive statement.) Mark 11:24, návra o oa TTpoaeúxeaOe ^al aiTeiaOe, 
maTeúeTe óti eXdpeTe, Kai eaTai upiv (believe ... and they will be [given] to 
you). 

137 On Mark 11:29, see Reiser’s excursus ( Syntax und Stil des Markusevangeliums, 
121 - 2 ). 

138 Mark 1:32; 2:25; 4:6, 10; 6:21; 7:17; 8:19, 20; 11:1; 14:12; 15:20, and 41. BAGD, 
588; EDNT, 2:538; and GELSD, § 67.30. 

139 Mark 11:1 has a present verb and the imperfect form appears in 14:12 and 15:41; all 
the other instances in Mark are aorist. There is no apparent difference in meaning. 
Burton notes that the aorist indicative after ót€ “simply marks in general the time of 
the event denoted by the principal verb, leaving it to the context to indícate the pre¬ 
cise nature of the chronological relation” (BMT, § 109). By contrast, McKay sug- 
gests that the use of an imperfect or aorist form with ót€ “usually belongs clearly to 
past narrative” (‘Time and Aspect,” 227). Although this is “usually” the case, it is 
not exclusively so as the temporally unrestricted instances in 4:6 (see the text above) 
and 14:12 illustrate. In the latter instance note the customary sense of the statement: 
Kai tt¡ TTpwTq qpepq twv áCúptov, ÓT€ tó irdoxa €0vov ( when it was customary 
to sacrifice the Passover lamb, NIV). 

140 BAGD, 701; EDNT, 3:150; and GELSD, § 67.17. 
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141 The same statement recurs at the end of the chapter with only very minor changes: 
Mark 14:72, Kal dve|ivqa0ii ó néTpog tó prjpa cig eÍTiev aÚT<¡) ó ’lqaoug oti 
irplv áXeKTopa <|>(i)vf¡aai 81 s rpíg pe aTTapvqaq ( befare a rooster crows twice). 

142 BAGD, 898; EDNT, 3:509; and GELSD, § 67.30. 

143 Moule, Idiom-Book, 133. 

144 It may be that a good English translation would be simply, “How long has he been 
in this State?” The more formal equivalent given above is a bit clumsy, but is 
offered to more clearly indícate the temporal fiinction of ¿>s. BAGD translates this 
text with since (898), likewise ATR, 974. 

145 ATR, 974. 

146 K. McKay, “On the Perfect and Other Aspects in New Testament Greek,” NovT 23 
(1981): 321. 

147 BAGD, 394-5; DNTT, 3:833-9; EDNT, 2:232-5; GELSD, §§ 67.1, 78, 145; and TDNT, 
3:455-61. 

148 BAGD, 887-6; DNTT, 3:839^15; EDNT, 3:488-9; GELSD, §§67.1, 78; and TDNT, 
9:581-93. 

149 BAGD, 27-8; DNTT, 3:826-33; EDNT, 1:44-6; GELSD, § 67.143; and TDNT, 1:197- 
207. See also S. Porter, “Etemity, Etemal,” in DLNT\ 345-7. 

150 BAGD, 153-4; DNTT, 2:35-9; EDNT, 1:241-2; GELSD, § 67.144 (for other uses, see 
§§ 10.4, 28 and 11.4); and TDNT, 1:662-5. 

151 There is considerable exegetical debate regarding the referent of ye ved in Mark 
13:30. Resolution of the question is not necessary for the present purposes. For dis- 
cussion of the exegetical options from a variety of perspectives, see G. Beasley- 
Murray, Jesús and the Kingdom of God, 333-4; D. Bock, Luke, ECNT, 2:1688-92; 
F. Bruce, The Hard Sayings of Jesús, 225-30; GM, 790-1; S. Kidder, “‘This Gen¬ 
eration’ in Matthew 24:34,” AUSS 21 (1983): 203-9; N. Nelson, “‘This Generation’ 
in Matt 24:34: A Literary Critical Perspective,” JETS 38 (1995): 369-85; 
S. Toussaint, Behold the King: A Study of Matthew, 278-80; D. Tumer, “The 
Structure and Sequence of Matthew 24:1-41,” GTJ 10 (1989): 21-6; and 
D. Wenham, “‘This Generation Will Not Pass...’: A Study of Jesús’ Future Expec- 
tation in Mark 13,” in Christ the Lord, ed. H. Rowden, 127-50. 

152 BAGD, 111-2; DNTT, 1:164-9; EDNT, 1:161-3; GELSD, §67.65; and TDNT, 1:479- 
84. 

153 BAGD, 113-4; DNTT, 164-9; EDNT, 1:165-7; GELSD, §§67.67; 68:1; and TDNT, 
1:478-9. 

154 Mark 1:45; 2:23; 4:1; 5:17, 20; 6:2, 7, 34, 55; 8:11, 31, 32; 10:28, 32, 41,47; 11:15; 
12:1; 13:5; 14:19, 33, 65, 69, 71; 15:8, and 18. (The one reference that does not fit 
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this semantic category is 10:42 where it means to rule; it is not an aorist indicative 
there.) 

155 FVA, 156-7. 

156 BAGD, 113; BDF, § 392.2 (p. 200, col. 2); J. Hunkin, “‘Pleonastic’ apxopai in the 
NT,” JTS, o.s., 25 (1924): 390-402; and M&M, 82-3. Hunkin concludes that Mark 
6:7; 10:32; and 13:5 definitely use dpxopai pleonastically and another twenty 
instances are probable. He also rejects suggestions by Dalman and Torrey that this 
use is an Aramaic idiom; he shows that it was also so used in extra-biblical Greek 
with no Aramaic influence. BDF cites Mark 1:45, rjp£aTo Kripúcrcreiv as “hardly 
distinguishable from €Kqpuoaev” (§ 392.2). See also Pryke, Redactional Style , 79- 
86 and J. Doudna, Greek of Mark, JBLMS, vol. 12, 111-7, who proposes múltiple 
explanations, all related to some form of Semitic influence. Kleist (Mark, 154-61) 
argües against a pleonastic use of apxopai in Mark. 

157 BAGD, 213; DNTT, 2:53-5; EDNT, 1:370-1; GELSD, § 67.21 (for the spatial use, see 
§ 15.75); and TDNT, 2:330-2. 

158 BAGD, 500-1; DNTT, 1:325-7; EDNT, 2:403-4; and GELSD, § 67.62. The meaning 
of peXXü) in Homeric and classical Greek has been debated; see A. Platt, 
“MEAAQ,” Journal of Philosophy 21 (1893): 39-45 and O. Szemerenyi, “Greek 
péXXa): A Historical and Comparative Study,” AJP 71 (1951): 346-68. Mark’s two 
uses of péXXw, both imperfective aspect, are in accord with NT use generally (89 
present forms, 18 imperfects, and 2 futures) and also correspond to the verb’s lexis 
which is most naturally described as a process rather than with the summary view- 
point of the perfective forms. 

159 BAGD, 811-2; DNTT, 2:59-66; EDNT, 3:347-8; GELSD, § 67.67; and TDNT, 8:49-57. 

160 BAGD, 182; EDNT, 1:298; and GELSD, § 67.84. 

161 BAGD, 670-2; DNTT, 1:733-41; EDNT, 108-10; GELSD, § 68.26; and TDNT, 6:286- 
98. 

162 BAGD, 792; EDNT, 3:310; GELSD, §§ 67.67; 68.22; and TDNT, 8:62^1. 

163 BAGD, 625-6; EDNT, 3:38-9; GELSD, § 67.85; and TDNT, 2:681-2. 

164 Luke uses Kai eyeveTO even more frequently than Mark; Revelation uses it some- 
what more. Mark’s use is, however, proportionately higher than the remainder of the 
NT. McKay points out that this construction has replaced the classical auppaíi/€iv 
as a means of emphasis, but he also suggests that sometimes it has become simply 
pleonastic (Syntax of the Verb, 57). 

165 Mark 1:9, Kai éyévcTO év éxeívais Tais rj^epais riXGev ’lriaous anó Na£apeT 
Tr¡s raXiXaías Kai ¿PaTmaGri eis tóv ’Iop 8 ái/T)v uttó ’lwávi/ou ( and it carne 
about in those days). Mark 2:23, Kai éyevcTO avrov év tois oappaaiv» 
TTapaTropeúeaGai 8 ia twi/ aTTOpípa)^, Kai oí paGr|Tal auTou rjp^ayTo 0801 / 
TTOieii' TÍXXovTes tous OTáx üa ^ (<and it carne about that he was passing through 
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the fields on the Sabbath). Mark 4:4, leal €y€V€TO ev t<J> oTreípeiv 6 pév erreaev 
Trapa rr\v ó8óv\ Kal f|X0€i^ Ta TTeTeiva Kal KaT6<t>ayev aírró (and it carne about 
that as he was sowing). Mark 9:7, Kal éyévcTO ve^eXri emaKiáíouaa aírrois, 
Kal éyévcTO <(>a)vf| ¿k Tr¡s i/e<t>éXr|s (and then a cloud carne and overshadowed 
them, and a voice carne from the cloud). 

166 BAGD, 316-7; EDNT, 2:68-9; and GELSD, § 67.167. 

167 BAGD, 359, 879; EDNT, 1:146; 3:462; and GELSD, §§ 67.163,165. 

168 BAGD, 739; DNTT, 3:405-15; EDNT, 3:219-22; GELSD, §§ 67.177, 184; and TDNT, 
7:1-34. 

169 BAGD, 345-7; EDNT, 2:119-21; GELSD, §§ 67.142, 178, 186; and TDNT, 2:943-53. 

170 Pesch points out that “rjpépa ist nur hier [14,1] und 14,12 datierend benutzt” (Mar- 
kusevangelium, 2:319). That is, only in 14:1, 12 does qpepa identify specific calen¬ 
dar days in that a reader could calcúlate a date from the reference. (The exact same 
syntax occurs elsewhere without this specificity: 8:31; 9:2, 31; 10:34; 14:58; 15:29.) 
This requires the juxtaposition of p.€Ta 8úo rjpépas with tó rráaxa Kal Ta á£upa 
(in 14:1) or with the full phrase Trj rrpojTq qpépq twv á£úp.ü)v (in 14:12), which 
shows the importance of contextual adjuncts in temporal reference. 

171 BAGD, 601, 546, 507, 868 (s.v., <t>uXaKT]), 35, and 724 (listed here in the same 
sequence as the text). For a discussion of these terms, see Der Kleine Pauly Lexikon 
derAntike, s.v., “Tageszeiten,” 5:495. Figure 26 indicates some of the relative rela- 
tionships among these terms; it incorporates material from Kleist, Mark, 259. 

172 The referent of rrpoadppaTov and rrapaoiceuq need not be Friday. If a Jewish festi¬ 
val fell on another day of the week, it was considered a high Sabbath. In these 
instances TTpoadppaTov and TTapaoKeuq would refer to the previous day. 

173 BAGD, 896; EDNT, 3:506-8; and GELSD, §§ 67.1, 148, 199. 

174 BAGD, 321; EDNT, 2:78; and GELSD, §§ 67.4, 80. 

175 BAGD, 605-6, 394; EDNT, 3:7-8, 2:229-32; and GELSD, §§ 67.97, 115. 

176 BAGD, 808, 604, 833-5, 364-5, 365,444, and 803. 

177 BAGD, 534 and 536. 

178 BAGD, 587; EDNT, 2:538; and GELSD, §§ 67.30, 31. 

179 BAGD, 587. 

180 In Mark, the aorist subjunctive dominates with 14 of 21; present subjunctives count 
5, and 3 are indicatives (the extra reference that adds up to 22 is one text, 13:28, in 
which ÓTav govems two subjunctives, one aorist and one present). Simcox (Lan- 
guage of the New Testament, 111) thinks that the three instances in Mark (and two 
more in Revelation) of OTav with indicative forms are due to the fact that these two 
writers are the poorest in the NT. Not only do the prescriptive assumptions here cast 
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doubt on such a claim, but, as Robertson points out, this usage is part of the ver¬ 
nacular (ATR, 973)—and the Greek of Mark and Revelation is certainly closer to the 
vernacular than the literary end of the spectrum. Usage in Mark is paralleled to 
some extent in the papyri in that the distinction between when and whenever has 
blurred (MHT, 1:168). 

181 Lañe, Mark, 403 n. 34. 

182 Aorist subordínate verb preceding main verb: 4:15, 16, 29, 32; 8:38; 9:9; 12:23, 25; 
13:7, 14, 28, and 29; aorist subordínate verb simultaneous with the main verb: 2:20 
and 4:31. 

183 The indicative forms used with orav are not the norm; there are only three. Mark 
3:11, Kai Ta m/eúpaTa Ta axáGapTa, ÓTav avrov eGewpouv, TTpoaemTTTov aírrú> 
Kal eicpaíov ( whenever they saw him). Mark 11:19, Kal ÓTav ói|í€ eyeveTo, e£e- 
TTOpeúovTO efro TÍjs TróXeios (and whenever evening carne). (It is debated whether 
this passage describes the events on one night or describes Jesús’ practice during the 
passion week; see ATR, 973; BDF, § 367; GM, 647; MHT, 1:248; Lañe, Mark, 403.) 
Mark 11:25, Kal ÓTav (jtt]K€T€ iTpoaeuxópevoi, á<tu€T€ eí ti ex€T€ kotó ti vos 
( whenever you stand praying). 

184 Somewhat differently (and confusing aspect and Aktionsart), Lenski suggests that 
“the aorist yévriTai is punctiliar, the softness is attained; but eK<|)ÚT) is durative..., 
the branch is in process of growing leaves” (R. Lenski, The Interpretation of St. 
Mark, 586). 

185 BMT, § 322. 

186 The phrase also occurs in translation Greek in Mark 12:36, aírrós Aaul8 elirev év 

Tü> TTV€ÚpaTl TU) áyííp* 61TT6V KÚpiOS TÚ) KUpíü) pOU* KÓ0OU €K 8e£lú)V [AOU, €ü>S 

áv Gú) tous éxOpoús aou i)ttokót(i) twv ttoSwv aou (David himself said by the Holy 
Spiñt, ‘The Lord said to my Lord, ‘Sit at my right hand, until I put your enemies 
under your feet’”). 

187 ATR, 587 and Rijksbaron, Temporal & Causal Conjunctions, 141. 

188 BAGD explains that the plural can be used for a singular door, and translates, “at 
your very door” (365). 

189 The text may be translated either “it is near” or “he is near” (contrast NIV with 
NASB), depending on whether or not one thinks of the coming that is near or the 
Son’s coming. There is no significant difference in meaning. 

190 The spatial reference is more prominent in Luke 10:1, but even there it is the tempo¬ 
ral note that is most important. On the temporal meaning, see GELSD, § 65.19. 

191 This phrase occurs here in translation Greek (Mal. 3:1, LXX), but that it is a standard 
Greek idiom may be seen in its use in Acts 13:24. 


192 R. Binnick, Time and the Verb, 448-9; PVA, 100-1. 
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193 T. Shepherd, “The Narrative Function of Markan Intercalatiori,” NTS 41 (1995): 
525-8. 

194 Although approximately 500 references have been cited, some of these have been 
discussed more than once due to múltiple indicators in many verses. 


Chapter Four 

1 Since the contemporary discussion regarding temporal reference is quite different 
for the oblique moods, they are considered in a sepárate section below. 

2 E.g., the form rjicaaiv in Mark 8:3 is parsed by some as either a present or a perfect 
(3P[P/R]AI > f¡Kü)). One manual correction was also made to the data: the database 
lists oapaxOcm (15:34) as an aorist indicative form; since it is an indeclinable 
transliteration of the Aramaic ')np20, this is an invalid parsing. 

3 These forms are nonexistent in the NT; some are attested outside that Corpus (e.g., 
future and perfect optatives are both found in extra-biblical Greek). Only simple 
forms of the verb are tallied in this table; periphrastic forms are not included. Spe- 
cifícally, the future perfect and perfect subjunctive forms are not counted. 

4 There are actually only 28,114 verb forms in the NT. The total given in fíg. 21 
comes to 28,143 due to forms with duplícate parsings in the Gramcord database, 
each of which is counted in the figures in the table. (The one such duplícate in the 
Mark chart was manually removed.) 

5 The percentages above represent the percentage of each form in relation to all forms 
in each corpus. Thus the 20% for aorist indicative forms indicates that the 518 such 
forms comprise 20% of the 2,587 total verb forms in Mark. The NT column gives 
the equivalent percentage based on 5,879 aorist indicatives out of 28,143 total verb 
forms in the NT. 

6 Note that for clarity the columns are in slightly different order than in the table 
above. The table arranges the finite verbs on the left, followed by the nonfínite ver¬ 
bal forms on the right. The graph arranges the columns according to total frequency 
so as not to conceal some bars. 

7 J. Battle notes that older classification systems have too often been retained and 
repeated even after the development of verbal aspect theory (‘The Present Indica- 
tive in New Testament Exegesis” [Th.D. diss., Grace Theological Seminary, 1975], 
25). Given the date, his reference to aspect may refer to Aktionsart in the terms of 
the contemporary discussion; his point is true of both. 

8 The purpose of this study lies outside such concems, however. B. Fanning, provides 
carefully thought out classifications for the various forms. Although he has main- 
tained some continuity with traditional terminology, his discussion is more carefully 
nuanced than most older treatments (Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek, OTM, 
198-309 [hereafter cited as FVA]). 
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9 Fanning suggests the following categories for aorist usage: constative, ingressive, 
consummative, gnomic, proleptic, dramatic, epistolary (FVA, 255-82). It may be 
that three of the smaller categories here (viz., gnomic, proleptic, dramatic) are better 
handled as simply divergent temporal references, but the first three in particular are 
helpful. 

10 B. Winer, A Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek, 330-1; cf. 
A. Robertson, A Grammar of the Greek New Testamenta 824-5, 830-1 [hereafter 
cited as ATR]. 

11 D. Wallace, Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics, 555 [hereafter cited as GGBB]. 

12 In Mark, 88.6% (453 of 511 in non-translation Greek) of the aorist forms have past 
reference: 1:4, 9a, b, c, 10, 1 la, 14, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20a, b, 23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 
31a, b, 32, 34a, b, 35a, b, 36, 37, 38, 39, 41, 42a, b, 43, 44, 45; 2:1, 2, 4, 12a, b, c, 
13, 14a, b, 17, 19, 23a, b, 25a, b, c, d, 26a, b, c, 27; 3:1, 5a, b, 7a, b, 8, 9, 10, 13, 
14a, b, 16a, b, 17, 19, 21, 31; 4:1, 10, 39a, b, c, 39d, 40, 41; 5:1, 2, 6a, b, 12, 13a, b, 
c, 14a, b, c, 15, 16a, b, 17, 19a, b, 20a, b, c, 21, 24, 27, 29a, b, 30, 31, 33a, b, c, 34, 
37,42a, b, 43a, b; 6:1, 2, 5, 7, 8, 12, 14a, b, 16a, 17a, b, c, 21, 22a, b, 23, 24a, b, 25, 
26,27a, b, 28a, b, c, 29a, b, c, 30a, b, c, 32, 33a, b, c, d, 34a, b, c, 37, 39,40,41a, b, 
c, 42a, b, 43, 45, 46, 49a, b, 50a, b, c, 51a, b, 52, 53a, b, 55a, b, 56; 7:4, 6a, b, 10, 
13, 17, 24a, b, 25, 28, 29, 30, 31, 33a, b, 34, 35a, b, 36; 8:4, 5, 6a, b, 7, 8a, b, c, 9, 
10, lia, b, 13,14, 19a, b, 20, 23, 25a, b, c, 26, 27, 28, 30, 31,32, 33, 34; 9:2, 3,4,6, 
7a, b, 8, 9a, b, 10, 13, 14; 15, 16, 17a, b, 18a, b, 20a, b, 21a, b, 22, 23, 25, 26a, b, 
27a, b, 28, 29, 33, 34, 35, 36a, b, 38, 39; 10:3a, b, 4a, b, 5a, b, 13, 14a, b, 18, 20, 
21a, b, 22, 28a, b, 32, 36, 37, 38, 39a, b, 41, 45, 47, 49, 50, 51a, b, 52a, b; 11:2, 4a, 

b, 6a, b, c, 7, 8, lia, b, 12, 13a, b, 14, 15a, b, 18, 19, 20, 21, 28, 29, 31; 12:1a, 10a, 
12a, b, c, d, 15, 16a, b, 17, 19, 26a, b, 28a, b, 29, 32a, b, 34a, b, 36a, 42,43a, b, 44a, 
b; 13:2, 5, 19, 20c; 14:3a, b, 6a, b, 8a, b, c, 9, 10, 1 la, b, 16a, b, c, d, e, 18, 19, 20, 
21,22a, b, c, 23a, b, 24, 26, 33, 37, 39, 40, 45, 46a, b, 47a, b, 48a, b, 49, 50, 52, 53, 
54, 58, 60, 61, 62, 64a, b, 65a, b, 68a, b, c, 69, 71, 72a, b, c; 15:1a, b, 2, 5, 8, 9, 11, 
13,14a, b, 15a, b, 16, 18, 20a, b, c, 23, 25, 31, 33, 34a, 37, 38, 39a, b, 43a, b, 44a, b, 

c, 45, 46a, b, c; 16:1, 5a, b, 6b, 7, 8a, b. (In this and later reference lists, a, b, c... 
indícate the first, second, and third aorist forms in the verse.) 

13 ATR, 841-3; FVA, 275-81; and S. Porter, Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New 
Testament, SBG, vol. 1,225-8 [hereafter cited as PVA]. 

14 This reference is probably to be understood as direct discourse rather than indirect 
(both NIV and NASB take it this way), but since Greek generally retains the same 
verb form in indirect discourse as the original statement, that consideraron would 
pose no problem here. In the instance above, the aorist ef cerní would have been the 
same in the original statement by Jesús’ family as it is in Mark’s record whether un¬ 
derstood as direct or indirect discourse. The situation to which é£é(mi refere would 
have been a present condition at the time the family made this startled exclamation. 
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15 Moulton’s altemative, “English again demands the perfect, ‘he has gone out of his 
mind’” (J. Moulton, Prolegomena, vol. 1 of Grammar of New Testament Greek 
[hereafter cited as MHT], 1:134; cf. W. Bauer, A Greek English Lexicón of the New 
Testament, 276, s.v. é£ícrnr|p.i, 2.a. [hereafter cited as BAGD]; and K. McKay, 
“Time and Aspect in New Testament Greek,” NovT 34 [1992]: 219), is not neces- 
sary. Also note that in the following verse a parallel statement is made using a pres- 
ent form: Mark 3:22, Kai oí ypappaTeis ... eXeyov oti BeeXíepouX éxci (he has 
[i.e., is possessed by] Beelzebul). 

16 Mark could as well have employed a perfect form here if he had desired to view it 
as a State presently in existence. The aorist views the hour’s arrival as a complete 
event, indicating it in summary rather than describing the State or process involved. 
Note that the parallel in Matthew 26:45 does, indeed, have a perfect, also with pres- 
ent reference (though a different word is used there): í8ou rjyyiKev f| wpa. 

17 ATR, 842; PVA, 226. See MHT, 1:137 for a discussion of the translation problems 
here. Note, however, that the meaning of the form is not to be based on how it is 
translated into English (or any other language). These are two distinct, though 
related, questions. On the broader translation question, see R. Weymouth, On the 
Rendering into English of the Greek Aorist and Perfect. Mark 6:16 (rjyépGq) might 
be a similar reference. 

18 ATR, 841-3 and GGBB, 564-5. E. Burton’s discussion of this area, although perhaps 
predicated too much on a temporal explanation, does suggest some elements that 
may be involved in this use of the aorist: “the Greek Aorist has a wider range than 
the English Past.... a simple past event which is conceived of without reference to 
an existing result and between which and the time of speaking the speaker does not 
wish distinctly to suggest an interval..., will be expressed in Greek by the Aorist, 
because the result is not thought of, and in English by the Perfect, because the inter¬ 
val is not thought of. Cases of this kind arise, e.g., when the event is said to continué 
up to the time of speaking, so that there is actually no interval...; or when the event 
is so recent as to make the thought of an interval seem unnatural...; or when the 
time of the event is entirely indefínite... (Syntax of the Moods and Tenses in New 
Testament Greek, 26-7 [hereafter cited as BMT]). Fanning discusses aorists that 
have a “present stative meaning” but concludes that this is “usually attributable 
more to Semitic influence” (FVA, 281). 

19 Other instances of present referring aorist forms in Mark are: Mark 5:35, w Etl 
auToO XaXouvTog epxovTai áiTÓ toí) ápxicrwaywyou XéyovTes oti r) GuyaTqp 
aou áiréOavev tí €ti aKÚXXets tóv 8i8áaKaXov (your daughter is dead ), where 
the parallel in Luke 8:49 uses the perfect TeGi'qKev; Mark 5:39, Kaí eicreXGwv 
Xéyei aírrois* tí GopuPeiaGe Kaí KXaíeTe; tó Tiai8íou ouk áiréGavei/ áXXá 
KaGei38ei (the child is not dead, but is asleep)—note the parallel with the present 
KaGeú8ei; Mark 6:16, aKoúaas 8e ó 'Hpa)8r|s eXeyev* ov €y(í) áTT€Ke<|>áXiaa 
'\uávvT\v, outos fjyépGii (is risen); and Mark 9:26, Kaí Kpá^a? Kaí TToXXá 
oTTapá^as éíqXGev Kaí éyéveTO waeí veKpó?, (Serré toüs ttoXXoüs Xéyeiv oti 
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ájréQavev (he is dead). It might be profitable to pursue the relationship of these 
similar references to the Aktionsart valúes involved, but that is beyond the scope of 
the present study. 

20 ATR, 846-7; F. Blass, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament, § 333.2 [hereafter 
cited as BDF]; FVA, 269-74; GGBB, 563^; MHT, 3:74; and PVA, 230,232-3. 

21 Both Fanning (FVA, 273) and Wallace (GGBB, 564) cite this text as their first 
instance of aorist forms with future reference. Fanning explains a group of texts, of 
which Mark 11:24 is one, as viewing “a future event as certain because of God’s 
predestination of it in etemity past or else portrays a course of action just deter- 
mined in the councils of heaven but not yet worked out on earth: the aorist refers to 
the future working out, but it is seen as certain in the light of God’s decree” (FVA, 
274). See the comments below on decretive explanations. R. Pesch describes 
é Xa pe Te in this text as a semitisches Perfekt (Das Markusevangelium, 2 vols., HTK, 
2:206). 

22 It is translated with the English past tense, “you have received” (or some variation 
of it), in the following translations: ASV mg., Beck, Berkeley, Moffat, NASB, NIV, 
NEB, Phillips, RSV, RV, Weymouth, and Williams. The ASV, KJV, and NKJV use 
the English simple present tense, “receive” (though in the latter two instances this 
represents the majority text reading, XappáveTe). The only standard translation 
noted that uses an English future tense is the NAB. 

23 PVA, 236. 

24 The textual variants for this verb indícate that some of the scribes underetood this as 
a future reference: the future form XrípipeaGe is found in D 0 f l 565 700 pe (see 
NA 27 ). The Synoptic parallel in Matt. 21:22 has the present participle mcjTeuovTes 
(without specifying an object of the faith) in place of maTeúeTe otl éXápeTe, and 
the future Xiípi|>€(j0€ in place of ecxTai in the next phrase. 

25 Mark 11:23, dpr|v Xc-yw up.iv otl os av eÍTít) tw ópei toutío* ápOrin Kal pXi]0r|Ti 
eís tt)v GáXaaaav, Kal pr| 8iaKpi0rj év tí] KapSia outou áXXá ttiotcut) óti 6 
XaXei yívcTai, ecrrai aimo (believes that what he says will happen). 

26 The explanation proposed here runs counter to more traditional views. J. Boyer’s 
discussion of conditional statements argües that second class conditions using the 
aorist in the protasis “indicates a past-time condition” (“Second Class Conditions in 
New Testament Greek,” GTJ 3 [1982]: 86); Mark 13:20 is specifícally Usted with 
this reference (ibid., 85 n. 16). The use of several aorist forms in v. 20, seemingly 
unusual in the midst of many future forms, is probably due to the conditional state- 
ment itself: second class conditions use only secondary verb forms, thus an explicit 
future form is not possible. The third aorist in this verse probably has retained the 
aorist form for continuity with the protasis in v. 20a, even though it is not in a con¬ 
ditional statement and is thus not bound by those strictures. 

27 An altemative explanation that might be possible for the firet aorist form is that it is 
a relative past reference: the “shortening” occurring prior to the “saving.” 
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28 PVA, 305-6; referring to the Synoptic parallel in Matt. 24:22, M. Zerwick, notes the 
future reference as based on the eschatological context (Biblical Greek, § 317). It 
might be argued that the fírst aorist form (eKoXópwaei^) is a past reference, since 
God has already planned to shorten the days (K. McKay, A New Syntax of the Verb 
in New Testament Greek, § 21.4 and A. Plummer, The Gospel According to Mark, 
301). E. Gould first says that the aorists indícate past time, but then goes on to 
explain them as proleptic, “stating the event as it already existed in the Divine 
decree” (The Gospel According to St. Mark, ICC, 248). D. Lührmann says that “der 
Aorist eKoXóp(oa€i> blickt vielleicht schon zurück auf die Beendigung der GXÍt|ng” 
(Das Markusevangelium, HNT, 223). The days are, however, yet future as Jesús 
speaks, and since the days have not actually come to pass yet, let alone already been 
shortened, future reference seems consistent. (If appeal were made to the decree to 
explain all such things, there could be no future reference at all!) The future refer¬ 
ence of the second aorist (eauGri) seems even more obvious. 

29 Matt. 24:22, xai €i pr| €KoXopwGr|aav ai ripépai éiceivai, oí>k av éawGxi Tráaa 
aápf * 8iá 8é toüs €kX€ktoí>s KoXoP<i>Oi]aovTai al rjpépai ¿Keluai. R. Gundry 
explains the aorist form ¿KoXópwaev (presumably the second occurrence of that 
form; his statement is not clear) as corresponding to a Hebrew prophetic perfect that 
describes the event “as good as already done” (Mark, 778 [hereafter cited as GM]). 
V. Taylor’s observations of several possible Semitic idioms in the context might 
support this explanation (The Gospel According to St. Mark, 515), but the origin of 
such features is not as readily discemed as the contextual semantics. Fanning also 
notes this instance as a future-referring aorist and points out the parallel future form 
in Matthew (FVA, 273). His citation does not make it clear if he refers to all three 
aorists in the verse or only the final one. He compares this instance with a Hebrew 
prophetic perfect (ibid., 274). 

30 ATR, 836-7; BDF, § 333.1; FVA, 265-9; GGBB, 562; MHT, 3:73-4; and PVA, 217— 
23,233-7. 

31 The temporal nature of indicative verb forms in parables is discussed at length in 
chapter 5. 

32 These aorist forms inelude subjunctives, infínitives, and a participle along with the 
two indicatives: pepiaGfj, aTaG^ai pepiaGfj, aTaGfjvai, avéaTij, ¿iiepíoOr), 
OTfjuat, eiaeXGwv, 8iapiraaai, Stiot). 

33 The aorist indicatives are, in order, éCfjXGev', éyeveTo, eneoev, i^XGei/, kot€- 
(^ayei/, €TT€a€v, éÉaveTeiXeu, ávéTeiXev, étcaupaTÍaGri, é^íipdvGr|, eireaev, 
av£$i\oav, ovvé wi^av, eSwKev», and eireoev. 

34 The parable of the vineyard contains a series of 18 aorist forms that have been 
classed as temporally unrestricted: 6<f>iJT€uaev', TT€pi€Gr|K€i/, wpi^ev, wKoSópíiaeu, 
é^é8eTo, aTTe8iíp.riaev, áTTeaTeiXev, eSeipai/, aTreaTeiXai/, áTTeaTeiXeu, exe- 
<|>aXí(i)<jav, i^TÍpaaov», aTTéaTeiXev, áTT€KTeiyai/, aTreoTeiXei/, eiTrav, a7T€ kt€i- 
i/au, and é^epaXov. See the discussion of this parable in chapter 5. 
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35 In Mark 10:29 the immediate reference of á<t>r¡K€V' is to the disciples and is in that 
sense a past reference. The use of oüSets, however, generalizes the statement as a 
principie that is always true and thus temporally undefined. 

36 For an extensive discussion, see BMT, 29-30 (“a vivid way of saying, I am well 
pleased ”),; also FVA, 278 (Semitic idiom, stative perfect); MHT, 1:134-5; and PVA, 
126-9. F. Stagg comments that if scholars “were consistent in their misuse of the 
aorist, some rather interesting exegetical conclusions would be forced on them at 
points in the NT. For example, in Mark 1:11 it is stated that Jesús at his baptism 
heard the heavenly voice saying, ev aot etóÓKqaa. If the aorist be ‘once-for-all,’ 
then the meaning would be “I was once [or once-for-all] pleased with you’! If the 
aorist indicative must be a preterite, then God’s pleasure would refer to the past, but 
the context obviously relates it to the present. God’s pleasure in Jesús is neither 
momentary and a single action ñor limited to the past. His pleasure is not punctiliar” 
(“The Abused Aorist,” JBL 91 [1972]: 228). 

37 Mark 9:7, ouTÓg éonv ó uíós pou ó áyaTrqTÓs, aKoúeTe airrou. 

38 If this were understood as an ontological statement of the etemal relationship, then 
timeless might be the better category, but since the text uses economic, sonship lan- 
guage, omnitemporal classifícation seems preferable. In either event the aorist is not 
to be viewed as a preterite. 

39 Porter would classify the parabolic uses as timeless and the references exemplifíed 
in Mark 1:11 as omnitemporal (PVA, 217-25, following J. Lyons, Pragmatics, 
2:679-81). As noted in chapter 1, this distinction is not always so obvious and is not 
pressed in the present study. 

40 “The aorist has no overtly marked anterior or posterior theme, and henee has more 
tense functions, as is natural for the less marked term” (P. Friedrich, “On Aspect 
Theory and Homeric Aspect,” International Journal of American Linguistics [mem- 
oir 28] 40 [1974], SI3). 

41 As R. Teny points out, “if a person wishes to tell a story in English, normally he or 
she will use the past tense, since that is the mainline tense for narrative texttype. A 
storyteller in Koiné Greek used the aorist for the same reason” (A Discourse Analy- 
sis of 1 Corinthians , 165-6). See also S. Porter, “The Date of the Composition of 
Hebrews and Use of the Present Tense-Form,” in Crossing the Boundaries: Essays 
in Biblical Interpretation in Honour of Michael D. Goulder, ed. S. Porter, P. Joyce, 
and D. Orton, 305. 

42 This explanation will be illustrated in several extended passages in chapter five. As 
one brief example, note the frequeney and function of the aorist forms in Mark 
1:34-7: Kai €0€páiT€U<7€V ttoXXoüs kokcSs exoi'Tas TToiKtXais vóaois Kal 8ai- 
póvaa TToXXá é^eftaXev Kal oük rj<t>iev XaXeiv Ta Saipóvia, óti f¡8eiaav auTÓi/. 
Kal TTpwt evvuxa Xíav ái/aaTas €ÉiiX0€V Kal átriiXOcv eis epqpov tóttov kok€Í 
Trpoaqi3x€TO. Kal KaT€6í<i)(€V auTÓv Zipwv Kal ot peT’ auTou, Kal €¿pov aírrói/ 
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Kal Xéyouaiv aÚTO) óti ttcívt€S ¿jitoOcfív ere (he healed ... he cast out ... he got 
up ... he went out ... they searched ... they found ...). 

43 Many of Fanning’s categories are useful as an exegetical taxonomy (his discussion 
of the first two is particularly lucid): descriptive, instantaneous, customary, gnomic, 
“past action still in progress,” conative, futuristic, historical, and perfective (FVA, 
198-240). 

44 Independent uses of Swapai (3 x) were included. The 16 uses excluded usually 
occurred with an aorist infmitive (13 x). For the use of Suyapai in a catenative con- 
struction, see PVA, 487-8. 

45 The use of a present to describe a condition (technically a State) is an Aktionsart 
category, the classification of which depends on the lexis of the word with other 
contextual factors. In the example cited above it is the phrase é£ouaíav exei which 
conveys this nuance. (See FVA, 129-31, 134-7.) Other examples that also use ex w 
inelude 3:22a, 30 and 4:40. 


46 Performative-type expressions inelude true performatives in which the speaking is 
the action (e.g., 2:5 above) and other similar statements in which the present form 
describes acts of speaking (5:41, tó Kopáaiov, aol Xey<i>, eyeipe [I say to you]; 
9:25, éy<i> éiriTáaaa) aoi, e£eX0e é£ airrou [/ command you]). This second type is 
quite frequent in Mark (the first singular Xéyw occurs 20 x). 


47 A complete list of forms classed as having present-time reference is as follows: 
1:27b, c, 37b, 41b; 2:5b, 7a, b, 8a, c, 9b, 10a, 11, 16a, b, 18c, d, 24a; 3:22a, b, 28, 
30, 32b; 4:11, 38c, d, 40b; 5:7b, 23b, 31a, b, 35b, 39b, c, d, 41c; 6:14, 38b; 7:5b, c, 
8, 9, 1 la, 18c; 8:2a, b, c, 3, 5, 12b, c, 16, 17b, c, d, e, f, 18a, b, c, 21, 23, 24a, b, 27, 
29a, 33b, 34; 9:1a, 13, 16, 18b, c, d, 24, 25a, b, 41b; 10:15, 21a, b, 29a, 33, 35b, 36, 
38a, 49b, 51; 11:3a, b, 5, 23a, b, 24a, 28, 29, 33d; 12:15, 24, 27b, 41, 43; 13:2, 30, 
37a, b; 14:6, 9, 12b, 14a, 18, 25, 30b, 36, 37d, 41c, d, e, f, 60a, b, 63b, 64, 68a, b, 
71; 15:2c, 4a, b, 9, 12a, b, 35; 16:6b, 7. 


48 ATR, 869-70, 881-2; BDF, § 323; FVA, 221-6; GGBB, 535-7; MHT, 3:63; and PVA, 
230-3. 


49 FVA, 225; R. France, “The Exegesis of Greek Tenses in the New Testament,” NOT 
46 (1972): 5; MHT, 3:63; and PVA, 232. 

50 Note that Jesús’ drinking this cup is still future as of 14:36. Although he translates, 
“I am drinking ... I am being baptized,” Gundry classes these forms as futuristic 
presents (GM, 577-8). 

51 Zerwick (Biblical Greek, § 278) notes the future reference of exw (though he attrib- 
utes it to Aramaic influence). The present form 8úvaa0e is indefínite (note órav 
0éXr|T€, whenever you wish), but must be future if realized. 

52 Other present forms that have future reference inelude 3:29a; 8:31; 9:11b; 11:23c, 
33c; 12:25a, b, 26; 13:7, 10, 28a, 35; 14:21a, b; and 15:36. Fanning (FVA, 222, 
followed by GGBB, 537) suggests Mark 10:33 as a futuristic present on the grounds 
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that the action, already begun, has not yet been completed: <zvaftaívo|i€V eis 
TepooóXupa ( we are going up). Present time reference, however, seems both sim- 
pler and adequate for such references since the trip was in process (10:32) and, in- 
deed, had been since leaving the Transfíguration site near Caesarea Philippi (9:30). 

53 ATR, 869-70; GGBB, 535-6; BMT, § 15; and MHT, 1:120. 

54 ATR, 866; FVA, 208-17; GGBB, 523-5; and PVA, 230-3. 

55 This is a broader application of the principie of contrastive substitution at the dis- 
course level. Since parables are, by defínition, timeless in that they do not refer to 
particular situations (see chapter 5), how can a temporal view of the verb account 
for the use of aorist forms in some instances (e.g., 4:3-8; 12:1-8) and present forms 
in others (e.g., 2:21-2; 4:21-34; cf. 7:19-23)? 

56 There are 152 historical presents in Mark’s gospel. About half of them are forms of 
Xéy<D: 1:30, 37a, 38, 41a, 44; 2:5a, 8b, 10b, 14, 17a, 18b, 25; 3:3, 4a, 5, 32a, 33a, 
34; 4:13, 35, 38b; 5:7a, 9a, 19, 36, 39a, 41a; 6:31, 37, 38a, 38c, 50a; 7:18a, 28a, 
34a; 8:1, 12a, 17a, 19, 20, 29b, 33a; 9:5a, 19, 35a; 10:1a, b, lia, 23, 24a, 27, 42a; 
11:33a, b; 12:14a, 16, 37a; 13:1; 14:12a, 13b, 27, 30a, 32b, 34a, 37c, 41b, 45, 61a, 
63a, 67; 15:2b; 16:6a. The remaining 80 forms are as follows: 1:12, 21, 40a; 2:3, 4, 
15, 18a; 3:13a, b, 20a, b, 31; 4:1, 36, 37, 38a; 5:15a, b, 22a, b, 23a, 35a, 38a, b, 40a, 
b; 6:1a, b, 7, 30, 45, 48; 7:1, 5a, 32a, b; 8:6, 22a, b, c; 9:2a, b; 10:35a, 46, 49a; 
11:1a, b, 2, 4, 7a, b, 15, 21, 22, 27a, b; 12:13, 18a; 14:13a, 17, 32a, 33, 37a, b, 41a, 
43, 51, 53, 66; 15:16b, 17a, b, 20, 21, 22a, 24a, b, 27; 16:2, 4. The standard list, 
consisting of 151 forms, is given in J. Hawkins, Horae Synopticae, 144-8. The ad- 
ditional reference, 12:37a, is argued by R. Shive, “The Use of the Historical Present 
and Its Theological Signifícance” (Th.M. thesis, Dallas Theological Seminary, 
1982), 90. In particular he notes that eÍTTev in v. 36 is parallel with Xeyei in v. 37. 

57 Representative of temporally-based vividness explanations are BMT, § 14; H. Dana 
and J. Mantey, A Manual Grammar of the Greek New Testament, § 174.3; FVA, 
226-7; W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, § 33; 
J. Mateos, El Aspecto en el Nuevo Testamento, § 46; H. Smyth, Greek Grammar, 
§ 1883; and N. Tumer, Syntax, MHT 3:60. 

58 The purpose and scope of the present study does not inelude an exhaustive or his¬ 
torical study of previous explanations. For a helpful study which does examine the 
various explanations that have been proposed, see Shive, “Historical Present.” His 
temporally-based conclusión is that the historical present portrays a past event in 
present time and that there are a variety of uses of this feature, including the depic- 
tion of suddenness, the implication of theological truths, to portray “imaginadve 
presence,” and to set the scene in narrative (45). Although he does not employ the 
terms, this explanation essentially consists of a temporal semantic defínition and a 
summary of several pragmatic uses. Other studies that are relevant inelude R. Buth, 
“Mark’s Use of the Historical Present,” NOT 6 5 (1977): 7-13; J. Doudna, The Greek 
of the Gospel of Mark, JBLMS, vol. 12, 40-2; R. Enos, “The Use of the Historical 
Present in the Gospel According to St. Mark,” Journal of the Linguistic Association 
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of the Southwest 3 (1981): 281-98; FVA, 226-39; P. Kiparsky, ‘Tense and Mood in 
Indo-European Syntax,” Foundations of Language 4 (1968): 30-57; S. Levinsohn, 
“Preliminary Observations on the Use of the Historie Present in Mark,” NOT 65 
(1977): 13-28; K. McKay, “Further Remarks on the ‘Histórica!’ Present and Other 
Phenomena,” Foundations of Language 11 (1974): 247-51; PVA, 189-98; and 
S. Reynolds, “The Zero Tense in Greek,” WTJ 32 (1969): 68-72. After the research 
for this study was completed, Stephanie Black’s helpful discussion appeared: “The 
Historie Present in Matthew: Beyond Speech Margins,” in Discourse Analysis and 
the New Testament, ed. S. Porter and J. Reed, 120-39, JSNTSup 170. 

59 H. Thackeray, The Septuagint and Jewish Worship, 20-2; he considers the historie 
present, not only in the Books of Reigns (primarily 1 Samuel), but also in Mark’s 
gospel. 

60 Buth, “Historical Present,” 7-13. 

61 Levinsohn, “Historie Present,” 13-28. One of the limitations of Levinsohn’s pro- 
posal is that it is based almost entirely on Mark 14 and 15; this would seem to be too 
limited a portion on which to base an explanation. For a critique of other specifics 
of this proposal, see PVA, 193. 

62 Enos, “Historical Present,” 281-98. 

63 Kiparsky, “Tense and Mood,” 30-57 and Reynolds, “Zero Tense,” 68-72. Reynolds 
focuses this explanation specifícally on the NT; Kiparsky’s arricie is much broader 
in scope. The essence of their view is that the present form becomes a semantically 
unmarked ‘zero tense’ when used in sequence with past tense forms and thus con¬ 
tinúes the past time reference established by the preceding past tense. This explana¬ 
tion is obviously based on a temporal view of the verb. For vigorous critiques, see 
McKay, “‘Historical’ Present,” 247-51 and PVA, 190-2, as well as FVA, 229-30 
(see esp. nn. 62 and 63 for references to additional critiques of the view). 

64 Enos, “Historical Present,” 295. As to this being an issue of Markan style, it should 
be noted that Mark’s use of the historical present is very similar to several other 
writers in the NT and the LXX. Based on the figures in J. Hawkins, Horae Synop- 
ticae, 143-9 and 213 (which differ slightly from the figures used in this study), 
compared with Mark’s 151 instances, the historical present is found 162 times in 
John, 78 times in Matthew, but only 4 times in Luke. Mark’s use is also quite simi¬ 
lar to the LXX of 1 Samuel which uses it 151 times. Both John and 1 Samuel are 
somewhat longer than Mark, so the proportion is still a bit less than Mark’s, though 
the difference is not great. The following figures have not been examined in the 
same detail that has been invested in Mark (translation Greek, forms of eipí, etc. 
are retained in all the figures below), but based on an Accordance search for all 
verbs in each book and the figures from Hawkins above, the percentage of historical 
presents is as follows: Matthew, 1.9%; Mark, 5.7%; Luke, 0.09%; John, 4.5%; and 
1 Samuel, 4.3%. These figures will vary depending on what search criteria are used. 
If the percentage of historical presents is based only on present indicative forms 
used (of Mark’s 515, the historical presents account for 29.3%), John’s proportion 
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will drop signifícantly since he uses a very large number of present form verbs 
(1027 total = 15.8%). Conversely, 1 Samuel will increase substantially since he uses 
very few present forms (331 total = 45.6%). Nevertheless, the similarities and dif- 
ferences can be discemed here in rough outline. J. Doudna makes a similar compari- 
son of Mark’s use of the historical present with that of John and 1 Samuel (The 
Greek of the Gospel ofMark, JBLMS, vol. 12,42). 

65 FVA, 231. 

66 Ibid.,232. 

67 Ibid.,233. 

68 S. Porter, Idioms of the Greek NT, 31; “The present form [in contrast to the usual 
narrative aorist] draws added attention to the action to which it refers” (ibid.). This 
is not, however, because the event to which reference is made is brought into the 
present and described as if it were presently happening—which is the traditional, 
temporally-based explanation. 

69 PVA, 196. 

70 For purposes of this analysis, the paragraph divisions of NA 27 were used as the basic 
criterion, supplemented by those of UBS 4 where there was a disagreement. 

71 Buth comments on most of these instances (“Historical Present,” 7-13). 

72 As Reynolds notes, “if the narrator for vividness intended to give the impression 
that he was relating the events as he saw them, he would continué to use the present 
tense and not break the illusion by introducing a past tense” (“Zero Tense,” 70). As 
Reynolds goes on to point out, however, this is not the case of the NT writers or of 
Mark in particular. Historical presents normally occur in isolation; it is rare to fínd 
several such forms clustered together. (This is not to suggest that Reynolds’ expla¬ 
nation of the present as the zero form is to be accepted, however.) The vividness 
explanation assumes that the historical present functions in Greek as it does in Eng- 
lish—an assumption that Kiparsky has challenged (‘Tense and Mood,” 30). 

73 Wallace refers to the aspect being “reduced to zero” or “suppressed” (GGBB, 527); 
Fanning suggests that the historical present is “aspectually neutral” (FVA, 228). 

74 This explanation follows Porter, Idioms, 31 and PVA, 195-7. 

75 Vividness, though perhaps an appropriate explanation for similar uses in English, 
probably overstates the function of the historical present in Mark where the effect is 
more subtle. Kiparsky notes the divergence between modem European languages 
and Greek in this regard (“Tense and Mood,” 30). This conclusión would cast doubt 
on the iconographic explanation proposed by Enos (“Historical Present,” 293-5). 

76 Fanning proposes exegetical classifications for the use of imperfect verbs as fol¬ 
lows: descriptive, iterative, conative, and inceptive (FVA, 240-53). See also 
C. Emden, “St. Mark’s Use of the Imperfect Tense,” BT 5 (1954): 121-5, and 
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R. Millhouse, “The Use of the Imperfect Verb Form in the New Testament: An 
Investigation into Aspectual and Tense Relationships in Hellenistic Greek” (M.A. 
thesis, Trinity Evangelical Divinity School, 1999). 

77 In classical Greek, imperfect use ranges from a low of 9% in Sophocles to a high of 
17% of all verb forms in Homer. (See the figures and assessment in FVA, 254-5; 
only selected writers are cited; cf. ATR, 839). B. Mandilaras gives figures for the 
papyri that are much closer to the NT. Of the 3,525 verbs that he has cataloged, the 
imperfect occurs 161 times or 4.6%. This is closer to the NT’s 6% than to Mark’s 
11.3% (The Verb in the Greek Non-Literary Papyri, §§ 49, 284). M. Silva suggests 
that the higher proportion of imperfects in Mark compared with the other gospels 
might be accounted for either “as evidence of a rough, colloquial style or a delibér¬ 
ate attempt to write a fast-paced narrative” (“Language and Style of the Gospels,” in 
The Gospels Today, 32). 

78 In addition to Xeyo), the following verbs of speaking occur six or more times: 
€Trepü)rdü) (15 x), SibáaKw (6 x), <(>r|pí (6 x), XaXew (6 x). The remaining such 
verbs occur once, twice, or three times in Mark. Zerwick points out that “some 
verbs tend of their nature to be put in the imperfect when used of past time: 1) verbs 
of saying, where they introduce direct speech (especially if it is of some length), 
because in this case the interest falls normally not on the fact that this was or was 
not said (aorist) but on the exposition of what was said (descriptive, imperfect); 2) 
verbs of asking or ordering, for a like reason.... In the case of verbs of asking or 
ordering there is the additional reason that such acts are of their nature «imperfect» 
as calling for completion by an answer or by obedience” (Biblical Greek, § 272). 

79 Winer, Grammar, 331; cf. Dana and Mantey, Manual Grammar, § 172, “the present 
tense is really the ‘imperfect of present time,’ while what we know as the imperfect 
tense is the ‘imperfect of past time.”’ Fanning likewise compares the present and 
imperfect by suggesting that while both express the same aspect (imperfective; 
intemal viewpoint in his terminology), the imperfect “moves this aspect-value into 
the past-time frame, since it indicates past tense (i.e. occurrence antecedent to the 
time of speaking)” (FVA, 240-1). 

80 Porter, Idioms, 33-4; see also PVA, 209-11. 

81 Imperfect forms with past reference: 1:5a, b, 1:7, 13, 21, 22, 30, 31, 32, 34, 35, 45; 

2:2,4, 13a, b, 15a, b, 16, 24, 27; 3:2,4, 6, 8, 10,1 la, b, c, 12, 13, 21, 22, 23, 30, 32; 
4:2a, b, 9, 10, 11, 21, 24, 26, 30, 33a, b, 34a, b, 37, 41; 5:3a, b, 4, 8, 9, 10, 13, 18, 

20, 24a, b, 28, 30, 31, 32, 40, 42; 6:2, 3, 4, 5, 6a, b, 7, 10, 13a, b, c, 14, 15a, b, 16, 

18, 19a, b, c, 20a, b, c, d, 31, 35, 41, 48, 51, 55, 56a, b, c, d; 7:9, 14, 17, 20, 24, 25, 
26,27, 35, 36a, b, 37; 8:5, 6, 7, 14, 15, 16, 21,23,24,25,27, 29, 32; 9:1, 11, 12, 13, 
15, 20, 24, 28, 30a, b, 31a, b, 32a, b, 33a, b, 34a, b, c, 38a, c; 10:1, 2, 10, 13, 16, 17, 
20, 24, 26, 29, 32a, b, 46, 48a, b, 52; 11:5, 9, 14, 16, 17a, b, 18a, b, c, 19, 28, 31, 
32a, b; 12:12, 17, 18, 24, 34, 35, 37, 38, 41a, b, 44; 13:3; 14:1, 2, 5a, b, 11, 12, 29, 

31a, b, 35a, b, 36, 51, 55a, b, 56, 57, 61a, b, 70a, b, 72; 15:3, 4, 6a, b, 8, 10, 12, 14, 

19a, b, c, 29, 31, 32, 35, 36,41a, b, 47; 16:3, 8a, b. 
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82 Imperfects often are used for description rather than simply to record a series of 
events that move the narrative along (aorists are more common for carrying the 
story line in that way) (B. Comrie, Aspect, 66; FVA, 243; and PVA, 198-9). 

83 PVA, 209. Outside Mark, other types of statements also occur in non-past contexts, 
including conditional statements (either fírst or second class) and uses with áv. 
These are relatively infrequent in the NT and several of them do not occur at all in 
that corpus. For a signifícant number of NT examples, see McKay, Syntax of the 
Verb, §§ 4.3.1-2,4.3.6, 8.3.3-4, 10.3, and 11.3 (also cf. PVA, 210-1). 

84 Referring to one possible subtype of the conative, Fanning describes the desidera- 
tive imperfect as follows: “The use borders on a modal function for the tense, in that 
there is a rhetorical shift in the time-reference: a present situation is portrayed as 
though past, in order to make it more remóte and thus reduce the forcé of the state- 
ment” (FVA, 251). Although none of the imperfects in Mark fít the desiderative 
category, the fact that the imperfect can describe a present-time event supports the 
basic thesis above. It is worth noting that Fanning has also observed the element of 
remoteness in the imperfect (although he does not use it to explain the semantic 
valué of the imperfect as does Porter; see below). 

85 Zerwick, Biblical Greek, § 273. There are two translation options to make this clear. 
One is to reflect the attempt in the translation (as has been done above; cf. NASB). 
The second is to change the word choice in the receptor language and use a word 
that conveys a similar concept; cf. NIV: “Then they offered him wine.” 

86 McKay, Syntax of the Verb, § 4.3.2 and FVA, 250. The similar statement in 15:36 
( 8 papwv 8 é T 19 [ical] yepíaas anoyyov o£oug 7T€pi0eis KaXá|iü> €irÓTi£€V 
avTÓv \gave him a drink ]) is not parallel to 15:23 since in this instance Jesús did 
accept the drink that was offered (see John 19:30). 

87 BMT, § 23; France, “Exegesis of Greek Tenses,” 10; MHT, 1:129; and C. Moule, An 
Idiom-Book of New Testament Greek, 9. In Mark 9:38, it is true that the attempt was 
made in the past, but the point is that the text (translated very formally) only says 
“they were stopping him”—but in fact, they did not stop him. The formal expression 
of the attempt (“we tried to”) comes only in the English translation which attempts 
to make sense of the statement in this particular context. The imperfect form in this 
instance does not describe a “stopping” that took place in the past. 

88 On the importance of a structured system in language, see PVA, 7-11. The future is 
not part of the same system, due in part to its morphology and historical develop- 
ment (on which see PVA, 403-16 as well as the discussion later in this chapter). 

89 M. Olsen (“A Semantic and Pragmatic of Lexical and Grammatical Aspect,” 279- 
302) bases her conclusión that the present and aorist forms do not express time (they 
“are not tenses” in her terminology) but that the imperfect, perfect, pluperfect, and 
future forms do express time (they “are tenses”) on the principie of cancelability, 
but the cancelability of these forms in some contexts was evaluated and rejected in 
chapter 2. 
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90 To have more than one category which expresses the same meaning is not problem- 
atic; the traditional views propose the same situation for aorist and imperfect—both 
express past time. 

91 “On the basis of its preponderant use in the unmarked discourse context (narrative), 
its compatibility with contexts in which the Aorist is found, its restricted range of 
usage in narrative especially in relation to the formally and ñmctionally marked 
Present, and its use of the unmarked and morphologically less bulky secondary 
endings—the Imperfect is best understood as the less heavily marked imperfective 
form, grammaticalizing [+remoteness], i.e., it is used in contexts where the action is 
seen as more remóte than the action described by the (non-remote) Present” (PVA, 
207). K. McKay agrees: “Should we not then see the imperfect as not really a past 
tense, but only a secondary or more remóte form of the imperfective indicative?” 
(“Repeated Action, the Potential and Reality,” Antichthon 15 [1981]: 43). 

92 As McKay observes, past reference is inherently more likely in narrative: “Of 
course in extant Greek texts we fínd the imperfect predominantly in narrative, where 
the context of pastness makes it appear to have past reference. In relation to the nar¬ 
rative examples the exceptions to this apparent natural pastness seem few, but if 
they were judged only in relation to other non-narrative examples the statistics for 
time reference in the imperfect would be much less impressive” (“Repeated 
Action,” 43). 

93 As Emden illustrates from 15:20-38, “the pattem starts with present tenses so as to 
set the scene. Then there is occasional introduction of imperfect tenses so as to 
depict continuing action of secondary importance. Aorist tenses are then used ... for 
recounting dramatic facts. Again, imperfects are used for continuing action of sec¬ 
ondary importance” (“Imperfect Tense,” 124). 

94 ATR, 838. He goes on to say that “the personal equation, style, character of the 
book, vernacular or literary form, all come into play. It largely depends on what the 
writer is after. If he is aiming to describe a scene with vividness, the imperfect pre- 
dominates. Otherwise he uses the aorist, on the whole the narrative tense par excel- 
lence. ‘Henee the aorist is the truly narrative tense, the imperfect the truly descrip- 
tive one; and both may be used of the same transaction’” (ibid., 839-40, the ending 
quotation Robertson cites from J. Clyde, Greek Syntax, 77). See also FVA, 248; 
Porter, Idioms, 23, 34; and PVA, 198-202, 206-7. 

95 E.g., Dana and Mantey, Manual Grammar, 200; and ATR, 892-5. 

96 BDF, §340; W. Davis, Beginner’s Grammar of the Greek New Testament, 152; 
A. Robertson and W. Davis, A New Short Grammar of the Greek Testament 301-4; 
GGBB, 572-4. 

97 FVA, 290-1. If Aktionsart is related to lexis, then this explanation does not define 
the semantic meaning of the form. Although Fanning’s discussion is a very helpful 
treatment of the interaction of Aktionsart and aspect, it does not adequately address 
the semantic issue of aspect. 
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98 Among his many relevant articles (see the bibliography), his key discussions may be 
found in K. McKay, “The Use of the Ancient Greek Perfect down to the Second 
Century A.D.” BICS 12 (1965): 1-21; idem., “On the Perfect and Other Aspects in 
the Greek Non-Literary Papyri,” BICS 27 (1980): 23-49; and idem., “On the Perfect 
and Other Aspects in New Testament Greek,” NovT 23 (1981): 289-329. Most re- 
cently his conclusions have been summarized in Syntax of the Verb, §§3.4 and 4.5. 

99 McKay, Syntax of the Verb, § 4.5.1. 

100 PVA, 245-90 and Porter, Idioms, 21-4,40-2. 

101 PVA, 259. 

102 Ibid.,401. 

103 It seems best to maintain stative aspect for oí 8a despite the fact that it usually 
implicates present time. For helpful discussions of this word and its idiosyncrasies, 
see R. Erickson, “Oida and Ginóskó and Verbal Aspect in Pauline Usage,” WTJ 44 
(1982): 110-22; McKay, “On the Perfect ... in NT Greek,” 297-309; PVA, 281-7; 
and M. Silva, Biblical Words and Their Meanings, 164-9. 

104 Traditionally some of these distinctions, particularly past and present reference, 
have been handled by categories such as extensive and intensive (respectively) per- 
fects. This unduly combines pragmatic factors (temporal reference) with semantic 
ones (aspect). 

105 GGBB, 576 and PVA, 265; apparently both Wallace and Porter are following the v./. 
(eXeyev, K A C L 0 0269/*• 13 üft) since they place this statement on the lips of 
Herod rather than the people. 

106 Porter argües for future reference here: “A timeless sense is plausible, though future 
implicature seems implied by reference to a State of affairs not yet in effect” (PVA, 
267). To the contrary, Jesús’ point seems to be that the positions have already been 
assigned and he has no authority to change that designation. True, this is based on 
an action that is, presumably, in past time, but the Porter/McKay model would argüe 
that this fact is not grammaticalized by the perfect form. The perfect comments only 
on the State that is, in this instance, presently true as Jesús speaks. The past action 
must be inferred from the context. 

107 Ten references have been cataloged here: 5:33, 34; 7:29; 9:13a, 21; 11:17b; 13:19, 
23; 14:4; and 16:4. 

108 PVA, 261. McKay translates, “how long has it been since this has been his condi- 
tion?” (“On the Perfect... in NT Greek,” 321). 

109 McKay, Syntax of the Verb, § 3.4.5. He explains elsewhere that with action verbs 
(such as TTOi€ü)) “the subject is in a new condition as a result [o]f having done 
something, which can, for example, imply that he is [rjesponsible, and so, according 
to the context, guilty of having done it, or worthy of honour for it, or to be regarded 
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as an authority, etc.” (“On the Perfect ... in NT Greek,” 296-7). One of the exam- 
ples which McKay cites contains an expression that is parallel with Mark 11:17: en 
Te Kal "EXXqvas eior\yayev eis tó lepóv» Kal K€KOÍvü)K€V tov ayiov tóttov 
toutov (and besides he has even brought Greeks into the temple and has defiled this 
holy place, Acts 21:28). McKay translates the perfect, “is guilty of defíling.” That 
the perfect always relates to the grammatical subject and not to the object has been 
argued extensively by both McKay (see his articles on the perfect in the 
bibliography) and by Porter (PVA, 273-81). Fanning generally acknowledges the 
validity of this for most uses of the perfect, but contends that there are examples that 
point to a few exceptions (FVA, 293-6). Two of these examples occur in Mark; both 
are instances of tt€ttoítik€v (5:19; 7:37). In both cases McKay’s thesis provides an 
adequate explanation since the subject is responsible for the action and worthy of 
honor as a result. That there is an object that receives the action is not unexpected, 
but the semantics of the verbal form do not relate directly to this object. As McKay 
points out, “there appears no compelling need to explain these, or any of the other 
transitive perfects, other than as expressing the State of the subject... and the most 
scientiñc approach would be to adopt the single explanation which covers all the 
examples rather than assume a different explanation for a minority” (“On the Perfect 
... in NT Greek,” 314). 

110 PVA, 261. 

111 Porter does propose one such future reference in Mark (10:40), but I have argued 
above that this text should be understood as a past reference. Future time is a legití¬ 
mate, though rare, category for the perfect; several examples outside Mark were 
given in chapter two. 

112 On the translation of TrapaSoi and TrapécrrriKei/, which are both used in less com- 
mon senses here, see BAGD, 615 and 628. 

113 McKay, “On the Perfect ... in NT Greek,” 322-3; Syntax of the Verb, § 4.6; and 
PVA, 287-9. 

114 FVA, 306-7. 

115 McKay suggests that Mark’s choice of the pluperfect and his placing it first in the 
sentence points to a “more ambitious” style than Matthew (who uses an aorist and 
places it in the middle of the sentence: ó 8é TTapaóiSoüs outóv eSwKev aÜTOis 
aripeíov) (“Ancient Greek Perfect,” 15). 

116 McKay, “On the Perfect ... in NT Greek,” 323 n. 84, see also 306 n. 31. Normally 
Greek maintains the form of the direct statement, but sometimes the pluperfect rep- 
resents and original perfect and a present form an imperfect; note the in both cases 
the aspect is retained. McKay notes the instance above as one in which the form has 
been changed. 

117 ATR, 872ff; BDF, § 318; FVA, 120-4; J. Lyons, Semantics, 2:677-8; McKay, Syntax 
of the Verb, § 3.5; and PVA, 403-39. McKay’s is a minority explanation; he takes 
the future as an aspect parallel with imperfective, aorist, and perfect. The discussion 
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of the future continúes in modem Greek; see B. Newton, ‘Temporal Asymmetries in 
Greek Verbal Aspect,” Folia-Slavica 4 (1981): 346-51. He notes that the future is 
more akin to an attitude than a factual report (i.e., an indicative). 

118 GGBB, 566-71 and M. O’Brien, “Verbal Aspect in the Future Tense of the Greek 
New Testament,” 11, 22, 48-52. They explain this as the future time equivalent of 
the aorist. This not only minimizes or ignores the diverse temporal implicature of 
the future form, but it also builds on what is here argued to be a (faulty) temporal 
defmition of the aorist in that it assumes the aorist to be a past time form. 

119 PVA, 413-4. “Expectation” is a terminological simplifícation that covers the range 
of “a volition, a desire, an aim toward a goal, a prediction, an intention, an expecta¬ 
tion” (ibid., 414). 

120 E.g., Robertson says that “the future differs from the other tenses in this respect, that 
in the moods where it occurs it has always the element of time” (ATR, 876, empha- 
sis added). 

121 R. Young, Intermedíate New Testament Greek, 117. 

122 D. New says that “the future indicative cannot be as objective as the present or past 
tenses because the future is ‘not in the realm of undeniable, objective fact.’ Henee 
the future indicative must be modal to some extent, and any reference to the future 
must imply some kind of coloring, intention, prediction, order, guess, hope or 
expectation” (“The Injunctive Future and Existential Injunctions in the New Testa¬ 
ment,” JSNT 44 [1991]: 123, citing, in part, D. Lightfoot, Natural Logic and the 
Greek Moods [The Hague: Mouton, 1975], 11). P. Stork’s explanation of the rela- 
tionship between potential situations and time is similar (The Aspectual Use of the 
Dynamic Infinitive in Herodotus, 12). Péristérakis, although addressing the intem¬ 
poral aorist instead of the future, makes the same point: “Aucun auteur ne peut 
présenter comme vérité ce qui n’a jamais existé ou ce que personne n’a jamais vu, 
ou ce qui n’est pas conforme á la logique. II serait absurde d’avoir une comparaison 
avec des phénoménes irréels ou des sentences fondées sur des paralogismes” (Essai 
sur l ’aoriste intemporel en grec, 5). See also Lyons, Semantics, 2:677. 

123 Robertson quotes F. Thompson (A Syntax of Attic Greek, pub. 1907) to the effect 
that the future indicative States “what is thought likely to occur, not positively what 
will occur” (ATR, 925). 

124 The expression eí 8o0qaeTai is unusual. The forcé of the expression (which is 

probably due to Semitic influence; ei = DSC as used in oaths, see F. Brown, S. Driver, 
and C. Briggs, A Hebrew and English Lexicón of the Oíd Testament, 50 [l.b.2] and 
B. Waltke and M. O’Connor, An Introduction to Biblical Hebrew Syntax, § 40.2. 
2.a) is to the effect that, “may God curse me if I give a sign.” This assumes apo- 
siopesis here with the apodosis omitted, as it is in Psalm 95:11 (MT) ’F) 
rnjw 1 ?* ’Sip (LXX, 94:11), ¿s (opoaa év tt¡ ópyfj pou eí eíaeXeúaov- 

Tai eís tÍ|v KaTÓTrauaív \ lov . The full form of the oath may be seen in 2 Kings 
6:31 (MT) :ü?7\ B3£r]3 üin 1QÍT“DK *]Or ¡"DI CTrfrK ,l ? _ nüirTD "1QSH 
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—or in the LXX, Kat ehrev TÓSe TToiqoai poi ó 0eós Kal T(í8e TTpoaOeíq eí 
aTijaerai r \ K€<t>a\r| EXiaate ¿tt’ aímp aqpepov. Note that the synoptic parallels 
read oqpeiov ov 8o0qaeTat (Matt. 16:4; Luke 11:29). (Interestingly, Porter argües 
that in Mark 8:12 eí introduces direct discourse and thus he translates, “a sign mil 
be given...” [PVA, 314 n. 35, emphasis added]). For the negative forcé of the ex- 
pression, see BAGD, 219 (IV); BDF, §§ 372.4; C. Cranfield, The Gospel According 
to Saint Mark, CGTC, 259; GM, 403-5; W. Lañe, The Gospel ofMark, N1CNT, 276 
n. 21; J. Moulton, Accidence and Word-Formation, vol. 2 of MHT, 2:468. 

125 See the explanation of the temporally unrestricted nature of conditional statements 
given above in connection with Mark 10:21. 

126 ATR, 875-6; BMT, § 70; and GGBB, 570. 

127 GGBB, 570. 

128 See also Mark 8:4 and 16:3. 

129 Smyth, Grammar, § 1912; he comments that “the future is often similar to that of 
the subjunctive, especially in dependent clauses.” NT grammars sometimes use this 
temí to desígnate imperatival or jussive futures (e.g., ATR, 874). The closest the NT 
grammars come to describing a voluntative use is Zerwick’s brief mention of a 
modal use ( Bíblica! Greek, § 279) or Porter’s terse comment that the deliberative 
future “is not confmed to questions” (PVA, 424). See also Mandilaras, Verb in the 
Papyri, §§ 389-95. 

130 The quoted text, Deut. 6:4-5, ^|T p$ mn nx ranxi, uses the simple qal stem. It is 

treated as an imperative due to the waw relative following the initial imperative 
(JJüíp, v. 4), and in light of the imperatival context; note the introductory “command” 
(¡TOQn, v. 1); the phrase “and all the statutes and commands which I command you” 
(nnx ’Dix -\m vnpn**?3TiX, v. 2); and “be careful to obey” (ni&p 1 ? 

niüCTl, v. 3). On the waw relative construction, see Waltke and O’Connor, Biblical 
Hebrew Syntax, §§ 32.1.3 and 32.2.2. 

131 Smyth cites examples of the “jussive imperative” from classical Greek (Grammar, 
§§ 1917-21; in this regard see also New, “Injunctive Future,” 115-21; MHT, 3:86 
and Zerwick, Biblical Greek, §§ 279-81). Mandilaras says that it is “very common” 
in the papyri (Verb in the Papyri, § 396. In Mark, this use occurs outside translation 
Greek in 9:35 (eaTai, see Zerwick, Biblical Greek, § 280), but this is not discussed 
in the present study which has omitted eipí. It is found most frequently in Mat- 
thew’s gospel which uses it both in and apart from translation Greek. An instructive 
parallel citing the same OT text is found in Matt. 5:43-4 in which Jesús quotes the 
OT using the future (áyaTnícreis, v. 43), but switches to the present imperative in 
his parallel statement (áyairáTe, v. 44). See BDF, § 362 and GGBB, 569-70. 

132 Due to the greater agreement on this issue, the discussion will, in most instances, be 
representative rather than exhaustive. 

133 BMT, § 104 and FVA, 389. 
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134 There are two opposite ways to describe this relative time. Most grammars use ante- 
cedent and subsequent to describe the time of the main verb in relation to the infini- 
tive. That is, the action of the main verb takes place before the infinitive (antecedent 
time) or subsequent to the infinitive (subsequent time). Such terminology may be 
found in ATR, 1091-2; J. Boyer, “The Classifícation of Infinitives: A Statistical 
Study,” GTJ 6 (1985): 3-27; J. Brooks & C. Winbery, Syntax of New Testament 
Greek, 123-4; Porter, Idioms, 201; PVA, 388; and Young, Intermedíate NT Greek, 
166-7. By contrast, a few grammars use the terminology to describe the action of 
the infinitive in relation to the main verb. Thus the action of the infinitive is prior to 
the main verb (antecedent infinitive) or subsequent to the main verb (subsequent 
infinitive). (BMT, § 104 and GGBB, 594-5). Both approaches are saying the same 
thing; only the perspective and terminology differs. The two groups of grammarians 
both transíate the same texts the same way. (See the chart below.) It therefore seems 
odd that Wallace makes such an issue of the other grammars being “confused” 
about terminology (their “mislabeled” infinitives are not “proper”), especially since 
his terminology appears to be the minority approach by a sizable margin (GGBB, 
594, 595 n. 19). 


Traditional 

Antecedent (transí.: before) 

Subsequent (transí.: after) 

terminology 

Action of the main verb takes 
place before the infinitive 

Action of the main verb takes 
place subsequent to the infinitive 

0 Action 

0 main verh > infinitive 0 

0 infinitive > main verb 0 

Wallace’s 

Action of the infinitive is 
subsequent to the main verb 

Action of the infinitive is 
prior to the main verb 

terminology 

Subsequent (transí.: before) 

Antecedent (transí.: after) 


135 There are some minor variations in wording in 14:72: uplv áXeicropa <j>ü)vf¡aai 81 s 

Tpíg pe aTTapvqaq. 

136 ATR, 1091; PVA, 388; and GGBB, 569. 

137 BDF, § 404.1 and N. Tumer, Syntax, in MHT, 3:145. 

138 ATR, 1073 and BDF, § 404.3. This is the only temporal use of the infinitive in Mark 
where the infinitive modifies a participle rather than a finite verb. Porter also lists 
Mark 2:23, Kal kykvero avrov kv tois aáppacnv TrapaTropeúeaOai 8iá twv 
(jTTOpípwv, as an example of kv tq> with an aorist infinitive (PVA, 388), but this 
probably misreads the syntax; kv rols aáppaaii' is better taken as an adverbial 
prepositional phrase modifying TTapaTTopeúecrGai rather than reading kv T019 with 
the infinitive. The resulting temporal reference is the same, but it is based on the 
deictic prepositional phrase, not on a temporal use of the infinitive. Cranfield points 
out that the impersonal use of yívecrGai followed by an accusative and an infinitive 
is common in the NT (Mark, 102). If the word order were Kal kykve to aírróv 
TTapairopeúeaQai kv tois oappaaiv, the question would not be as likely to arise. 
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Gundry suggests that év tois adppaaiv is moved forward to highlight the point 
that the event took place on the Sabbath (GM, 139). 

139 BDF, § 402.3; GGBB, 594-5; MHT, 3:143; and PVA, 388. 

140 On the Kat yív€Tat (éyeveTo) + infinitive construction, see MHT, 1:16-7 (“good 
contemporary vernacular”) and Zerwick, Biblical Greek, § 389 n. 1 (who comments 
that éyei^To + infinitive is the Greek form of the several icaí é yévero construc- 
tions in the NT; this is in contrast to the Hebrew form, which prefers eyévero + Kcn 
+ fínite verb). 

141 FVA, 400-1. 

142 MHT, 3:154; see also M. Silva, Explorations in Exegetical Method, 72. 

143 J. Machen, New Testament Greek for Beginners, 105-6, 116-7; cf. W. Persch- 
bacher, New Testament Greek Syntax, 397; and Brooks and Winbery, Syntax, 146. 
Contrast these statements with a fírst-year grammar that is more accurate: “The 
aorist participle may, therefore, refer to any action, whether it be past, present, or 
future with respect to the action of the main verb” (E. Goetchius, The Language of 
the New Testament, § 246). 

144 On an intermedíate level, see, e.g., Moule, Idiom-Book, 99-105: “When the context 
positively demands a decisión as to the sequence of the actions referred to in the 
participle and the main verb respectively, it often tums out that a Present Participle 
alludes to an action with which the action of the main verb coincides (at least in 
part), while an Aorist Participle refers to action previous to what is referred to in the 
main verb. Consequently, the ‘schoolboy’ translation of an Aorist Participle by 
having done so-and-so, though entirely false to the essential meaning of an Aorist as 
such, tums out to be a fair approximation to the sense in its context more often than 
it deserves to” (99). 

145 GGBB, 614; see also ATR, 858-64, 891-2, 909-10. 

146 BMT, § 118. “The simple explanation is surely that participles basically have aspect 
and that any apparent temporal meaning derives from the context” (K. McKay, 
“‘HistoricaP Present,” 249). See also idem., “Syntax in Exegesis,” TynBul 23 
(1972): 55-6; Mandilaras, Verb in the Papyri, § 898; and MHT, 3:153. 

147 BMT, § 132. 

148 FVA, 407. 

149 PVA, 380, 381. 

150 These are the chapters with the greatest number of participles in Mark. 

151 Periphrastic and adjectival participles are omitted since they are not directly gov- 
emed by a main verb. Genitive absolutes are considered separately and are not 
included in the statistics given above. The corpus contains a total of 63 aorist forms 
and 49 present forms. There are also ten perfect participles in the three chapters. 
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Only one is adverbial, however (6:20); the remainder are periphrastic or adjectival. 
(Mark 6:9 is classed as a periphrastic; the text is elliptical and probably assumes a 
periphrasis [on the ellipsis see GM, 301 and Cranfield, Mark, 199].) 

152 This does not mean that such reference is invalid, only that it did not occur in the 
three chapters examined. Porter cites numerous examples of subsequent reference 
aorist participles from both extra-biblical (about 20 representative instances) and 
biblical texts (about a dozen are cited, including Luke 1:9 and Acts 23:35; no Mar- 
kan texts are cited) (PVA, 385-7). 

153 Throughout this section of the participle the text of the verses cited in Greek are 
coded as follows: participles in bold, main verbs in italics. The English translation 
continúes to mark with italics only an approximate gloss for the participle. 

154 Because <7T€<t>ai/ov is singular and is plural, the participle cannot be 

taken as an adjectival in the sense, “they placed a woven, thom crown on him.” 

155 Although it seems redundant in English, aTTOKpiOels eiTrev is a very frequent 
phrase in the Synoptics (it does not occur in John). The participle and fínite verb are 
not always adjacent; they are separated by as many as five words at times (e.g., 
Matt. 26:25), but the participle always comes first. With all its variations (Xeyw, 
61 TTOV», <(>r|p.í), it occurs at least 87 times in the Synoptics: Matt. 3:15; 4:4; 8:8; 11:4, 
25; 12:39, 48; 13:11; 37; 14:28; 15:3, 13, 15, 24, 26, 28; 16:2, 16, 17, 17:4; 11, 17; 
19:4, 27; 20:13, 22; 21:21, 24, 29, 30; 22:1, 29; 24:2, 4; 25:12, 26, 40; 26:23, 33; 
27:21, 25; 28:5; Mark 3:33; 6:37; 8:29; 9:5, 19; 10:3, 24, 51; 11:14, 22; 12:35; 
14:48; 15:2, 12; Luke 1:19, 35; 3:11; 4:8, 12; 5:5, 22, 31; 6:3; 7:22, 40, 43; 8:21; 
9:20,41,49; 10:27,41; 11:7, 45; 13:2, 8, 25; 14:3; 15:29; 17:17; 19:40; 20:3; 22:51; 
23:3; 24:18. (It also occurs twice in Acts: 8:24 and 25:9.) See J. Boyer, “The 
Classifícation of Participles,” GTJ 5 (1984): 170-1; MHT, 3:155-6; and PVA, 137-8. 

156 See Wallace’s comments cited above in this regard ( GGBB , 614; also 624); also 
J. Hewett, New Testament Greek, 158; H. Nunn, A Short Syntax of New Testament 
Greek, § 264; and P. Williams, Grammar Notes on the Noun and the Verb, 50. 

157 Wallace does tuck in a footnote that covers one of these exceptions: “A frequent 
exception to this is when the controlling verb is a historical present and the aorist 
participle is redundant. Cf. Mark ... 15:2” (GGBB, 625 n. 34). 

158 Fanning (FVA, 413) and D. Lührmann (Das Markusevangelium, HNT, 240) note a 
future-referring participle in Mark 14:24, but this is an adjectival participle (tó 
éicxiwópevov). 

159 BDF, § 423; L. Hartman (“Participial Constructions in the Synoptic Gospels,” Tes- 
timonium Linguae, 21) suggests, however, that Mark 11:11 may also have a causal 
meaning. The genitive absolute is usually temporal; this is not unique to Mark 
(Boyer, “Participles,” 169 and GGBB, 655). 

160 Mark 6:21,47, 54; 15:33, and 42. 
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161 Hartman (“Participial Constructions in the Synoptic Gospels,” in TL, 22) lists Mark 
1:32; 6:21; 15:42, to which 6:54 may be added. 

162 The brevity of this section is not due to a lack of things that could (profitably) be 
said, but to the fact that the primary focus of the present study is on the indicative. 

163 GGBB, 445. Wallace has one of the better recent discussions of mood; others that are 
particularly helpful inelude PVA, 163-70 and Zerwick, Biblical Greek, § 295-6. For 
the debate as to whether there are two, three, four, or fíve moods, see ATR, 320-1. 

164 BMT, §95; FVA, 325; GGBB, 463; PVA, 167-8; Smyth, Grammar, § 1859; and 
Young, Intermedíate NT Greek, 137. 

165 W. Goodwin, Greek Grammar, § 1320; Smyth, Grammar, § 1861; and ATR, 942. 
By contrast, Hewson refers to subjunctives as “temporally imprecise” (J. Hewson, 
Tense and Aspect in Indo-European Languages , CILT, vol. 145, 9). 

166 PVA, 168. 

Chapter Five 

1 The four passages selected are representative (and the choice somewhat subjective), 
but they are intended to ¿Ilústrate a variety of features in Mark. Mark 13 is included 
due to the explicit temporal nature of the passage as a prophetic discouree. Mark 9 
serves to ¿Ilústrate specific features discussed in the earlier chapters. Mark 14 repre- 
sents a mixture of narrative and dialogue. Mark 2 is helpful to ¿Ilústrate the dis¬ 
couree function of aspect in narrative texts. In each passage the various grammati- 
cal, syntactical, and lexical Ítems related to temporal reference are identifíed and 
their temporal function is explained. 

2 This is implied by some writere; e.g., B. Fanning, “Approaches to Verbal Aspect,” 
in Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics , ed. S. Porter and D. Careon, JSNTSup, 
80:58-9. 

3 See the discussion in chapter 2, pp. 71-2. 

4 Extensive summaries of Grice’s “maxims of conversaron” (which consists of the 
co-operative principie and the maxims of quality, quantity, relevance, and manner) 
may be found in S. Levinson, Pragmatics, CTL, 100-18 and J. Lyons, Semantics, 
2:592-606. 

5 Ó. Dahl, Tense and Aspect Systems, 11. B. Comrie has observed that “one of the 
major advances in recent semantic theory has been the recognition of the distinction 
between the meaning of a linguistic item, in terms of its conventionalised semantic 
representation, and the implicatures that can be drawn from the use of a linguistic 
item in a particular context” (Tense, CTL, 23). 

6 S. Porter, Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament, with Reference to Tense 
and Mood, SBG, vol. 1, 15, 82-3 [hereafter cited as PVA]. As used in pragmatics, 
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implicature is not synonymous with imply/implication as it is used in everyday lan- 
guage (Levinson, Pragmatics, 103-4). One may imply certain logical conclusions 
from specific grammaticalized meanings, but implicature goes beyond this level to 
nongrammaticalized elements (“they generate inferences beyond the semantic con¬ 
tení of the sentences uttered,” ibid., 103). 

7 D. Carson suggests that “perhaps 85 per cent of finite aorists in the indicative are 
past referring” and that this “might owe a fair bit to the intrinsic likelihood that an 
action in the past will be presented as a ‘complete’ action” (“An Introduction to the 
Porter/Fanning Debate,” in Biblical Greek Language and Linguistics , ed. S. Porter 
and D. Carson, JSNTSup, 80:25). It is not clear whether this figure is based on an 
actual count of a representative corpus or whether it is an experienced estímate. The 
figures in Mark are a bit higher (see chapter 4), but the lower figure may be more in 
line if the non-narrative sections of the NT are included. K. McKay notes that “in 
some types of discourse some tenses are usually associated with particular time val¬ 
úes, but it is clear that time is not morphologically expressed, but is determined by 
context.... In narrative accounts of past events it is clear that the aorist and imper- 
fect are the dominant tenses, with the pluperfect occasionally used parallel to the 
imperfect, while the present and perfect are only used for special effect” (“Time and 
Aspect in New Testament Greek,” NovT 34 [1992]: 226). 

8 Note: not complet ed (which implies a temporal meaning) but simply complete. 

9 As just one example, note that in describing the same event (Jairus coming to Jesús) 
Mark and Luke use different forms—Mark 5:22, epxeTai and Luke 8:41, r|X0ev. 

10 This explanation is a generalizaron only and does not inelude other factors such as 
words that occur only in imperfective forms. If a word does not have an aorist form, 
it obviously cannot be used in a perfective statement. 

11 See Porter’s discussion of these factors in PVA, 102-7. 

12 Cf. Fanning’s comment that “the aorist records events, including utterances, in 
sequence occurring in toto one after the other” (B. Fanning, Verbal Aspect in New 
Testament Greek, OTM, 288 [hereafter cited as FVA]). See also J. Mateos, El 
Aspecto Verbal en el Nuevo Testamento, §71. 

13 The two imperfeets that occur in main clauses in this passage are not part of the 
storyline (i.e., they do not move the narrative forward), but serve to supply back- 
ground information. The reader is told that Jesús was not allowing the demons to 
speak (f¡<t>iev XaXeTv, v. 34) and that after going to a desoíate place, he was praying 
(TrpoaqúxeTo, v. 35). Similar pattems may be found in Mark 5:33; 8:8; and 14:22. 
“A sequence of forms with perfective meaning will normally be taken to indicate a 
sequence of events” (B. Comrie, Aspect, CTL, 5). 

14 Dahl notes that “if some condition happens to be fulfilled frequently when a certain 
category is used, a stronger association may develop between the condition and the 
category in such a way that the condition comes to be understood as an integral part 
of the meaning of the category” ( Tense and Aspect Systems, 11). McKay, likewise, 
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says that “it is precisely because so many of these aspectual contrasts in various 
contexts produce an obvious temporal contrast that the assumption has persisted for 
so long that the tense forms were dominantly temporal” (‘Time and Aspect,” 227). 

15 Comrie, Tense, 26, illustrates this with the change in meaning in the English perfect. 

16 The 10 instances in Mark of an ordinal with qpépa are consistently references to 
24-hour days (1:13; 8:2; 8:31; 9:2; 9:31; 10:34; 14:1; 14:12; 14:58; 15:29). This 
contrasts with the more general references such as “daily” (14:49), “several days” 
(2:1), or “those days” (8:1). As to whether this reference is to be counted inclusively 
or exclusively (i.e., on day 6 or after 6 days have passed—with further ambiguity of 
whether the day of speaking is counted or not) is not clear. For a discussion of such 
questions, see R. Gundry, Mark, 474 (hereafter cited as GM) and G. Lovik, “Ex- 
pressing Time in the Gospels” (Th.D. diss., Grace Theological Seminary, 1973), 
111-4. Note, too, that Luke 9:28 has a different designation here: ¿oel ruiepai 
oktü) (about eight days); Matthew’s expression matches Mark. Although it may be 
true that “no other temporal statement in Mk outside the Passion is so precise” 
(V. Taylor, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 388), there are still significant ambi- 
guities involved. 

17 C. Cranfíeld, The Gospel According to Mark, CGTC, 289 and GM, 457. For a rebut- 
tal of the proposals that the six days are merely symbolic, see GM, 474. R. Pesch 
argües that the ZezVsignal [iejá f|pepas e£ indicates, not only the contextual rela- 
tionship, but also a typological connection with Moses (cf. “on the seventh day,” 
Exod. 24:16), thus portraying Jesús as the new Moses (Das Markusevangelium, 2 
vols., HTK, 2:72). 

18 See the listing of this feature of the historical present in Mark on pp. 103-4. Fanning 
notes this function of the two present forms in 9:2 (FVA, 232). 

19 In the midst of these aorist forms, the fírst recorded dialogue is introduced with an 
historical present (Xéyei, he said, v. 5). Following the paragraph of dialogue in w. 
11-3, the following pericope (w. 14-27) continúes the narrative sequence with a 
series of 17 additional aorist forms. Historical presents of Xeyt») often function to 
introduce dialogue. See several examples of this in Mark 2:5, 8, 10 (discussed on 
pp. 139-42). 

20 See E. Gould, The Gospel According to St. Mark, ICC, 162-3. 

21 The event in the subordínate clause (ávaaTÍj) precedes the event in the main clause 
(SiqyTÍaiovTai); cf. BAGD, 588 (s.v., ÓTav, l.b.). Technically what is here called 
the main clause is introduced by Iva and functions as a content clause to the main 
verb in the sentence (SieoTeiXaTo), but this Iva clause is subordínate to the ojav 
clause. The sequence of events in the two subordínate clauses is the point at hand. 

22 W. Lañe (The Gospel According to Mark, NICNT, 444) judges this discourse to be 
“more problematic” than any other portion of Mark. For references to the extensive 
bibliography that address the hermeneutical problems of the text, see the references 
in GM, 750; Lañe, Mark, 444 n. 1; and Pesch, Markusevangelium, 2:264-8. 
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23 For clarity, the symbols ° f * and t Índex the notes to the text on a verse-by-verse 
basis. 

24 “Die erste Frage zielt auf den Zeitpunkt (ttót€...) ‘dieses’ Geschehens (TauTa) .... 
Dem die zweite Frage erkundigt sich nach dem (bestimmten) ‘Zeichen’ (tó 
aqpeiou), dem Vorzeichen der Endvollendung” (Pesch, Markusevangelium, 2:275). 

25 This word speciñes the temporal element of the question; it is best understood as 
“when,” not “whenever.” See the comments on otov in this passage at the end of 
chapter 3. 

26 The 25 future forms have all been marked with bold italic (e.g., in v. 6, éXevaov- 
rai) and are not pointed out otherwise in the notes unless there is some particular 
significance to be noted. Comments regarding these forms are to be understood as 
reflecting a semantic valué of expectation, typically used with pragmatic temporal 
implicature of future time. 

27 With the aorist subjunctive órav normally indicates a singular event (“when”) 
rather than a repeated one (“whenever”). 

28 The “end” in view is not specified here, but the remainder of the discourse equates 
this with the coming of the Son of Man (v. 26). 

29 In the context, this is probably “before the end,” v. 7, although that cannot be estab- 
lished grammatically beyond question. Cf. GM, 739, 769 and Lañe, Mark, 462. 

30 This probably refers to the possibility of arrest as a singular event (“when,” NASB) 
rather than a repeated expectation (“whenever,” NIV), especially since the subject is 
“they” rather than “you” (the process view of the imperfective aspect can express 
either). 

31 Periphrastic forms have not been addressed in the present study; on this form, see 
FVA, 317, and on periphrastics in general, see PVA, 447-86 (v. 13 is discussed on 
464). 

32 Gundry suggests that the anarthrous State of ré\os here in contrast to the articular 
form in v. 7 indicates a different end in view: not the end of the eschatological 
period as in the earlier reference, but the end of the arrest and trial process (which 
may be martyrdom) in w. 11-2 (GM, 740, 771; see also Lañe, Mark, 460 n. 57 and 
A. Plummer, The Gospel According to St. Mark, 297-8). 

33 Person deixis by reference to the reader suggests the possibility of a Markan paren- 
thetical explanation added to Jesús’ words and thus a later time is in view. Alter- 
nately, this could conceivably refer to the Apostles as the readers of Daniel, to 
whose prophecy regarding the abomination Jesús has just referred. Since no explicit 
reference has been made to Daniel, however, that appears unlikely. 

34 “‘Then’ starts a series of tótc’s (w. 14, 21, 26, 27) and stresses the need to flee 
neither earlier ñor later, but at that very time” (GM, 741). 
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35 Assigning past reference to é^eXé^aro is predicated on both grammatical (as part of 
a subordínate relative clause, it need not follow the time line of the main verbs) and 
theological (assuming that the reference is to soteriological election as elsewhere in 
the NT) grounds. 

36 Since the “telling” is present at the time of Jesús* words, the reference is to pre- 
dicted future events. 

37 Gundry notes that “since ‘those days will be tribulation’ (v 19), ‘in those days’ may 
seem to put the following events within the unprecedented tribulation rather than 
‘after that tribulation.’ But ‘the days’ of that tribulation have been cut off (v 20) and 
p.€Td plus the accusative (‘after...’) implies no temporal gap in its other Marcan 
occurrences...; so the end will come within those days, cutting off the rest of them 
and putting the tribulation in the past” (GM, 782, emphasis added). Although the 
relative chronology here is not precise, it seems better to maintain a sequential 
meaning for \ierá rather than including it “within those days.” 


Gundry: 

“those days” 

solar 

Preferred: 

“those days” 

solar 


“tribulation” 

signs 


“tribulation” 

signs 


In the other Markan uses to which Gundry refers, there is clear sequence in 1:14; 
9:2; 14:28, and 70. (The use in 8:31; 9:31; and 10:34 is debated—the traditional 
Passion chronology necessitates within in those references to accommodate a Friday 
crucifixión; 14:1 is ambiguous depending on whether the reference is inclusive or 
not.) Note, too, that the reference to “tribulation” in v. 24 (Tqv 0 Xii|hv eKeív'qi') 
refers back to the tribulation described in v. 19 (the article is probably anaphoric and 
is used with the demonstrad ve pronoun). That reference (v. 19) is anarthrous and 
merely descriptive (“those days will be tribulation” = “will be characterized by”; cf. 
NIV); it is not a technical reference to “the tribulation” as a specified eschatological 
period of time. As such, it may refer to only one part of “the tribulation.” Mark’s 
temporal sequence, then, is: a period characterized by tribulation > solar signs > 
coming of the Son of Man. (Some avoid all such questions by relegating this 
discourse, and these signs in particular, to the realm of the “metahistorical,” see, 
e.g., C. Mann, Mark, AB, vol. 27, 530-1. Even then, however, there should be an 
attempt to understand the temporal relationships of the text before they are moved to 
a “metahistorical” realm.) 

38 R. Lenski, The Interpretation ofSt. Mark’s Gospel, 584. 

39 The grammatical difference is the future form here rather than the conditional 
statement in v. 21. Lenski’s insistence that Kai tót€ (in both w. 26 and 27) means 
“instantaneous succession” or “immediately” is probably overstated (ibid., 584-5). 
Likewise Plummer’s “then, and not till then,” while perhaps a trae statement, cannot 
be based on the grammar (Mark, 303). 
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40 It is not an imperative due to its occurrence in a parable (see further discussion in 
the parable section at the end of this chapter). 

41 See GM, 747; contra R. Lenski, The Interpretation of St. Mark’s Gospel, 590, who 
takes qpépa narrowly as a calendar temí and upa broadly as the general period of 
time—but this makes nonsense of the preceding text which explicitly points to signs 
that would identify the general period of time. Support for taking these terms as a 
specifíc reference may be found in Jesús’ use of r)pépa and upa together to refer to 
a specifíc time in a similar parable in Matt. 24:50 and Luke 12:46 (the setting is dif- 
ferent for each of these, which may suggest that one is found in a topical arrange- 
ment or that Jesús told the same parable on more than one occasion). 

42 This takes both participles adverbially, modifying the main verb: “when he left his 
house and gave authority to his servants (to each his own work), he commanded the 
gatekeeper to watch.” The analogy (¿ 5 ) is between the disciples (and by application, 
other believers) and the gatekeeper (the other servants are “background”). 
Altemately, the statement has been viewed elliptically, assuming that a verb (per- 
haps to describe the man’s departure?) is missing (thus A. Robertson, A Grammar of 
the Greek New Testament, 1203 and Lenski, Mark, 592 [who misquotes Robertson 
on this point]). 

43 As illustrated below, this discourse contains a higher percentage of future forms 
than almost any other portion of the NT; the only other portions that are similar are 
parts of the Upper Room Discourse (viz. John 14 and 16). The subject matter in 
both cases accounts for this usage. 


Book 

Chs. 

Matthew 

24 all 

Mark 

13 all 

Luke 

21 all 

14 

John 

16 

all 

#/l,000 

46.91 16.68 

37.57 9.42 

39.57 13.91 

34.88 

45.66 

9.34 


44 Many of these temporal elements are also part of the literary structure of the dis¬ 
course (see GM, 733-5). 

45 This ties back into the earlier time reference in 14:1, ’Hv 8é tó Tráoxa Kal to 
á£upa peTa 8úo r)pepas (but the Passover and the [Feast of] Unleavened bread 
was after two days). The two feasts were so closely connected that they can be 
referred to as the same feast. Or it is possible to understand the first term as a gen¬ 
eral description (the Passover being loosely considered to be part of the Feast of 
Unleavened Bread), with the second expression defining it more precisely (thus 
Cranfield, Mark, 420). Note that in v. 12 TTÓaxa refers, not to the Passover Feast, 
but to the Passover sacrifíce (which is probably why a£upa alone is used in the first 
phrase rather than the compound tó Tráoxa Kal tó á£upa as in v. 1). See also 
Lañe, Mark, 497 and Pesch, Markusevangelium, 2:319-20. 
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46 D. Lührmann points out that this phrase does not refer to thé precise time of the 
sacrifíce, but only of the day on which the event took place (Das Markusevan- 
gelium, HNT, 235). 

47 In this context, the imperfect e0vov is probably to be understood as describing the 
usual practice each year (thus the NIV’s, “when it was customary to sacrifíce”). See 
also Pesch: “das Impft. €0uov verweist auf den Brauch” (Markusevangelium, 2:342- 
3). 

48 As Cranfíeld puts it, “the time is defined with ascending accuracy” (Mark, 429). 
Gundry has also noted the explicit nature of this phrase: “‘Today’ dramatizes this 
fulfíllment [i.e., Jesús prediction of the denial] by bringing it cióse at hand and thus 
displays the acuteness of Jesús’ predictive ability. The successive expressions ‘this 
night,’ ‘before the cock crows twice,’ and ‘thrice’ sharpen this acuteness with the 
addition of increasingly specific and therefore astonishing detail, the fulfíllment of 
which will immeasurably heighten the impressiveness of Jesús’ predictive ability. 
The asyndeta with which the temporal terms are strung together and the forward 
positions and triplicity of those terms add to the heightening” (GM, 845). 

49 GM, 849. 

50 In v. 13 three historical presents occur together in introducing a paragraph (although 
two of the three are forms of Xéyw). The historical presents have been italicized in 
fig. 42, 

51 It is not clear why Fanning classes this as an instance of the “vivid narrative forcé” 
of the present (FVA, 233). He offers no explanation and nothing in the context 
seems to warrant this conclusión. I do not see how v. 13 is any more or less vivid 
than other presents or aorists that introduce dialogue in this section. Verse 13 does 
introduce a detailed statement, but the aorist forms in 20 and 22 are just as detailed 
and arguably more significant in the context. Conversely, the historical present used 
to introduce dialogue in v. 30 is relatively brief and simple—comparable to the 
similar statement introduced with an aorist in v. 18. There does not appear to be any 
consistent pattem in regards to vividness in this passage. 

52 Note the asyndeton here—the only storyline verb without an introductory conjunc- 
tion; see GM, 827. 

53 It is possible that the last imperfect (eXeyov, v. 31) may be intended to suggest 
“conversation going on at the same time as some event” (thus FVA, 288, though not 
in reference to this text). The fírst imperfect, €<t>r|, appears in a stereotyped form and 
should probably not be pressed to find great exegetical significance. (In the NT, it 
occurs only in present and imperfect forms, almost always with past reference.) 

54 So also GM, 829. 

55 The OT prophecies of the cross (implied by yeypaTrrai) suggest a reference to the 
crucifixión and not the events leading up it (such as the joumey to Jerusalem theme 
that Mark has developed in chapters 8-10, though there with ávapaívo) [10:32, 33], 
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not íttráyü)). The betrayal may be seen in the OT (e.g., the NT relates Judas’ role to 
Pss. 41 and 69), but the arrest and triáis are only implied; the focus is on Messiah’s 
death. In one sense, of course, it could be said that Jesús was “going to the cross” 
from the time of the incamation—or even earlier (Rev. 13:8)—but those thoughts 
do not seem to fít Mark’s emphasis here. To the contrary, Gundry argües that 
UTTdyü) does not refer to Jesús’ death, but his going to the Sanhedrin: “‘Goes’ 
(uTTáyei) here means ‘goes to those to whom that woeful man gives over the Son of 
man’.... It would overinterpret ‘goes’ to say that it means going to death, though 
that, of course, will be the outcome of being given over to the Sanhedrin” (GM, 
838). But the allusion to the OT prophecies of this event are not so specifíc; none 
refer to Jesús going to his enemies, though his death is clear in the older testament 
(e.g., Isa. 53). On {mayo), see Cranfield, Mark, 424 and Taylor, Mark, 542. 

56 It is possible that the betrayal in v. 21 could be viewed as an event in process, 
though in conjunction with the reference to ‘‘going [to the cross],” it seems to make 
better sense as a future reference. 

57 Not addressed in the present study, but worth noting in passing here, is the íuture 
reference of the present form adjectival participle, eKxiwópevov (will be shed), in 
v. 24 (see FVA, 413). 

58 Notes on chart format: i¿ marks a subordínate clause that is govemed by a main 
clause which follows; ET is NASB (with a few minor changes) for convenience at 
this point; abbreviations: A, aorist; I, imperfect; P, present; R, perfect (lowercase [a, 
p] indicates nonfmite forms); indentation of the two text columns indicates subordi- 
nation of clauses which are arranged with one verbal form per line. 

59 Pesch notes that “betont Markus das ‘Wiederum’ (Einfugung von iráXiv) im Rück- 
bezug auf 1,21” (Markusevangelium, 1:153). 

60 The phrase 8i* ripepwv' ‘‘setzt eine Spanne voraus, in der Jesús verborgen bleiben 
konnte..., bevor bekannt wird, daB er ‘in Hause’ ... ist” (ibid.). If the opening peri- 
cope of Mark 2 follows the events of chapter 1 chronologically (thus H. Swete, The 
Gospel According to St . Mark, 32), and if there are no other visits to Capemaum that 
intervene, the last time Jesús was in that city is recorded in 1:29-34. (R. Guelich 
comments that 8i’ ripepwv “bridges the time span of 1:33-45” [Mark 1-8:26, WBC, 
vol. 34a, 84].) It is possible, however, that this is not the case, henee it is not certain 
that the two pericopes are separated by only a few days. In light of the extensive 
travels implied in 1:39, it is probable that the two chapters have a greater space of 
time between them (Mann suggests that it “may well have been weeks” [Mark, 
223]). Mark frequently uses qXGey TráXiv (or similar phrase) as a narrative 
connector (2:13; 3:1, 20; 7:31; 11:27; 14:39, 40), but it does not necessarily imply 
immediate sequence. It is also possible that 8i’ qpepwi/ should be taken with the 
following verb (qKOÚa0r|) rather than the preceding participle (eíaeXGüh'). This 
would suggest that Jesús remained incógnito for several days after his retum to the 
city rather than that he retumed after several days. The strongest argument for this 
understanding is the preceding statement that he was no longer able to enter a city 
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openly (1:45), suggesting that he did not enter Capemaum openly on this occasion 
(GM, 110; contra, Taylor, Mark, 192). The five narratives that record instances of 
conflict between Jesús and the religious leaders (2:1-3:6) are likely a topical, the- 
matic collection that draw from a wide span of Jesús’ ministry. That they reflect a 
pre-Markan collection is unproven and speculative (Gundry argües strongly against 
such a view; see GM, 105-10 and Lañe, Mark, 91). 

61 GM, 111. 

62 W. Klein notes that narrative flow of this sort is one of the principies used to 
organize discourse ( Time in Language, GL, 14). 

63 This assumes that v. 10 is a statement by Jesús rather than a parenthetical explana- 
tion by Mark. Some argüe for a parenthetical interpolation and conclude that this 
iva + perfect subjunctive is to be understood as a “weakened command” to the 
effect, “know that the Son of God has authority” (Lañe, Mark, 97-8; contra GM, 
114,118). 

64 See the discussion of the perfect form in chapt. 4. 

65 PVA, 283; see also K. McKay, “On the Perfect and Other Aspects in New Testament 
Greek,” 298-9. 

66 PVA, 284. 

67 Ibid. 

68 PVA, 285 and McKay, “The Perfect... in NT Greek,” 298-9. 

69 See M. Silva, Biblical Words and Their Meaning , 126-7 for a detailed explanation 
of hyponymous and superordinate. 

70 The chart ineludes not only oi8a and yivwaKw, but also ópau) and p\€Tru) due to 
their overlapping semantic fields. In place of the common root that is sug- 
gested above for oÍ8a and elSov (following W. Mounce, The Morphology of Bibli¬ 
cal Greek, 319), Porter gives *€i8co (PVA, 283). The form el8ov is used as the aorist 
active of ópdü), though it is unrelated morphologically, being formed from the root 
*fib instead of *fopa (the aorist passive forms from yet another root: *ott > 
¿><t>0r|v). 

71 K. Snodgrass, “Parable,” in Dictionary of Jesús and the Gospels, 594. “Story” 
should be taken in a general sense as including brief accounts that do not necessarily 
have a plot line. For an extensive discussion of parables and their interpretation, see 
K. Bailey, Poet & Peasant and Through Peasant Eyes: A Literary-Cultural Ap- 
proach to the Parables of Luke; C. Blomberg, Interpreting the Parables; C. Dodd, 
The Parables of the Kingdom; J. Jeremías, The Parables ofJesús; W. Kissinger, The 
Parables of Jesús; R. Stein, An Introduction to the Parables of Jesús; and 
C. Westermann, The Parables of Jesús in the Light of the Oíd Testament. The thir- 
teen parables in Mark are as follows: 2:17, 19-22; 3:23-9; 4:3-20, 21-3; 26-9, 30- 
2; 7:15; 10:25; 12:1-9, 20-3; 13:28-9, and 34-6. 
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72 “In no passage of the N.T. does the aorist express an habitual act” (G. Winer, A 
Treatise on the Grammar of New Testament Greek, 346). Cf. C. Moule, An Idiom- 
BookofNew Testament Greek, 12-3. 

73 F. Blass, A Greek Grammar of the New Testament and Other Early Christian Lit¬ 
era ture, § 333. The examples cited explicitly refer to parables as instances of this 
use. 

74 W. Goodwin, Syntax of the Moods and Tenses of the Greek Verb, § 155. 

75 Robertson, Grammar, 836, 866. 

76 FVA, 208-11, 265-7. 

77 In this text, ol íoxúovTes and oí kcxküís exovTes. See Fanning’s discussion of this 
marker(FVA, 183). 

78 In 7:15, note the generic article in tou ávGpwTrou (see the explanation for the sig- 
nifícance of this in the discussion of 4:3-9 later in this section). 

79 It is true that proverbial and parabolic statements may reflect (and even be based 
upon) knowledge of past events. But this usage goes beyond past reference to implí¬ 
cate both present relevance as well as the expectation of continued relevance in the 
future (cf. PVA, 221). 

80 “The time-frame may be timeless even though processes referred to within the 
frame may be organized temporally, e.g. narrative progression within a story 
conveying timeless truth” (PVA, 233-4). 

81 The second occurrence of yiiAÍkjKeTe is an imperative, not an indicative form (see 
discussion earlier in this chapter). The various deictic indicators in this passage 
(ÓTav, f¡6r|, eyyvs, Gépos, and ¿m Gúpaig) were discussed in chapter 3. 

82 Note the use of the generalizing adjective oí>8eís in w. 21, 22 to suggest the non- 
specifíc nature of this proverbial statement (FVA, 182). 

83 In 3:23-9 there are 5 present indicatives (although 4 of them are 8w<rrai) and 2 
aorists; there are also 8 additional aorist forms, all non-indicative. 

84 One might object that this translation represents participles with fínite verbs in Eng- 
lish, but the point to be made here is simply that the translators recognized the tem¬ 
porally unrestricted nature of the statement. Contrast the NASB which uses a past 
tense for the aorist (“he commanded”). 

85 Regarding parables in general, Porter concludes: “thus the story does not pretend to 
be a story about what has happened or what is happening, or even a story about 
what always happens, but it is a story with no specifíc temporal reference” (PVA, 
234). 

86 This explanation classes the article as an instance of the generic article as opposed 
to what Wallace terms the article par excellence or the celebrity article ( Greek 
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Grammar Beyond the Basics, 222-30). In connection with the Synoptic parallel in 
Matthew 13, Porter mentions that the article is signifícant in indicating omnitempo- 
ral reference, though without explanation (PVA, 235). Fanning likewise notes that 
generic articles are common in gnomic references (FVA, 210). In this regard, con- 
trast the NIV’s translation, “Listen! A farmer went out to sow his seed” with the 
NASB’s, “Listen to this! Behold, the sower went out to sow.” Undue weight should 
not be placed on the article, however, since, as K. McKay points out, “the article in 
ó orre ípü) can accommodate to virtually any kind of discourse” (“Time and Aspect 
in New Testament Greek,” NovT 34 [1992]: 222). 

87 The only other fínite forms are 3 imperfect verbs (all of which supply description 
off the story line). It is interesting that in his explanation of the parable, Mark por- 
trays Jesús as using the present form exclusively. This cannot be explained as a 
temporal shift from a past event (w. 3-9) to a present event (w. 14-20) as some 
traditional explanations of the verb’s temporal reference might require (e.g., 
McKay, ibid.), since both sections refer to the same event. It is possible that this is 
simply a stylistic change for variety, but it is more likely that this reflects a dis¬ 
course shift in which the explanatory material is couched in the more heavily 
marked form of the present. This would make sense of the initial aorist which sim¬ 
ply delineates the events in contrast to the more concentrated focus present in the 
explanation. (Speaking of the Synoptic parallel in Matthew 13, Porter suggests that 
the shift reflects the use of perfective aspect for narrative and imperfective for 
description; PVA, 237-8). 

88 Cf. PVA, 235. There are actually several sequences in this parable. After describing 
this farmer beginning his work (é£fjX0ei' ... aTTeípoív), the consequent events of 
growth, etc. (each of these instances are roughly simultaneous) are introduced with 
Kal eyévero. This is often used in narrative to indícate succession of events (as 
McKay notes, “Time and Aspect,” 223), and it serves a similar function in the tem- 
porally unrestricted context of the parable. After the sowing, the parable describes 
the parallel course of events for the seeds which fell on four different types of soil. 
The events termínate quickly for some of the seeds (eaten by birds) and much later 
for others (the good soil). These differing time periods are not indicated grammati- 
cally but are discemed simply from a background knowledge of how things happen 
in the world combined with the facts of the parable. These time differences, though 
legitímate observations, are not a major point of the parable and have little exegeti- 
cal significance. In any event, the use of the aorist is a common means of describing 
such sequences. 

89 The only slight differences here are that aorist subjunctives are used rather than 
present, and there are a few more present indicative forms. 

90 The «ai may often be translated then in this series. 

91 See especially the detailed study of this parable by K. Snodgrass, The Parable of the 
Wicked Tenants, WUNT, vol. 27, who establishes the realistic nature of the events. 
The interpretation of the parable carries temporal implications as to the referents 
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(Israel? the Son? etc.), but it is beyond the scope of the present concems which are 
more narrowly focused on the contribution of the verb forms to any such temporal 
reference. 

92 GM, 701, 705. 

93 That temporally unrestricted reference should be related to genre is not surprising. 
Hippocrates frequently uses it as part of his technical medical writing: “en dialecte 
ionien, c’est Hippocrate de Cos qui emploie le plus fréquemment l’aorist intem- 
porel.... L’emploi de l’aoriste chez les médecins et chez Hippocrate semble étre un 
procédé technique” (A. Péristérakis, Essai sur l ’aoriste intemporel en grec, 287). 


Conclusión 

1 B. Fanning, Verbal Aspect in New Testament Greek, OTM [hereafter cited as FVA]. 

2 S. Porter, Verbal Aspect in the Greek of the New Testament, SBG, vol. 1. Although 
there are areas of disagreement, these two studies are in many ways complementary 
so long as it is realized that each has focused on a different emphasis. Porter’s work 
devotes itself more narrowly to the subject of aspect in and of itself. Fanning’s, by 
contrast, takes a broader focus and addresses primarily the interactions of aspect 
with other contextual factors such as Aktionsart (procedural character in his termi- 
nology). As a result, Porter is more concemed with the issue of semantics, Fanning 
with pragmatics. 

3 A number of related and relevant issues have surfaced in the course of the preceding 
study but which are beyond the scope of the present work. Such areas that deserve 
ñirther study within the Markan corpus inelude a more comprehensive examination 
of the temporal reference of participles, the oblique moods, and the narrative firnc- 
tions of aspect. It would also be instructive to compare Markan use with the other 
Synoptics and to pursue study similar to that offered here in non-narrative genre 
(particularly the NT epistolary literatura) and in extra-biblical texts. 

4 By exception, I mean that a verb form is used in a temporal context different from 
what one would expect on the basis of the traditional defínition. The issue involves 
cancelability and the distinction between semantics and pragmatics. Cancelability is 
a linguistic method that attempts to determine the meaning of a word or grammati- 
cal form. Olsen’s work in aspect has developed this extensively from the perspec- 
tive of a linguist. She has demonstrated on a linguistic basis that the temporal refer¬ 
ence of both aorist and present forms can be cancelled (“A Semantic and Pragmatic 
Model of Lexical and Grammatical Aspect,” [Ph.D. diss., Northwestern University, 
1994], 279-90). The distinction between semantics and pragmatics is predicated on 
cancelability. By defínition, semantics refers to the meaning of a word or form that 
is always present, whereas pragmatics ineludes variable factors influenced and 
molded by context. If a temporal valué is part of the semantics of a form, then it 
must be present in each instance. If the context nuances the meaning in an unex- 
pected way (this is essentially the explanation given in the recent works by Buist 
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Fanning [FVA] and Daniel Wallace [Greek Grammar Beyond the Basics]), then the 
issue is pragmatics, not semantics. 

5 Porter comments that “whereas most scholars today disagree with [Winer’s tempo¬ 
ral] model on theoretical grounds, when it comes to actual interpretation many fmd 
the approach comfortable since it is similar to English and is still found in the vast 
majority of beginning Greek textbooks” (“Greek Language and Linguistics,” ExpT 
103 [1991-2]: 205). 

6 “Simply to cite a verb tense and to estímate the temporal reference of a passage as if 
this were the ‘natural sense’ is a serious error, one repeatedly committed by exe- 
getes who are unaware of the fundamental semantic valúes of the Greek verbal Sys¬ 
tem.... [U]sing the tense-forms to establish temporal reference is probably to be 
seen as an unjustifíable exegetical task. This is not to say that the use of the verb 
tenses cannot or should not be taken into consideraron—to the contrary, it must— 
but that larger linguistic factors must enter into the equation” (S. Porter, “The Date 
of the Composition of Hebrews and Use of the Present Tense-Form,” in Crossing 
the Boundaries: Essays in Biblical Interpretation in Honour of Michael D. Goulder, 
ed. S. Porter, P. Joyce, and D. Orton, 305-6). 

7 The factors discussed in this study and which are summarized above would suggest 
that exegesis is best served by a minimalist approach to language in which the least 
signifícance is attributed to the individual elements and greater weight is placed on 
the context. Similar concems have been voiced by M. Silva on a number of occa- 
sions, most explicitly as it relates to verbs and verbal aspect in Explorations in Exe¬ 
getical Method, 68-79; see also his Biblical Words and Their Meanings, 153-8; 
God, Language and Scripture, esp. 11-6, 118, 144, though the whole is relevant; 
“Language and Style of the Gospels,” in The Gospels Today, ed. J. Skilton, 35-6; 
and Philippians, WEC, 13. Also relevant to this issue are E. Nida, “Implications of 
Contemporary Linguistics for Biblical Scholarship,” JBL 91 (1972): 74, 86; M. Joos, 
“Semantic Axiom Number One,” Language 48 (1972): 257; and FVA, 82. Although 
not formulated in quite such terms, this also appears to be the burden of a good part 
of Carson’s Exegetical Fallacies, particularly chapter 2, “Grammatical Fallacies,” 
65-86. 
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